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all my life. 
Last week 

I bought 
$1,000 
worth of 
lottery 
tickets.:* 

By Jon 
Bradshaw 




The mood: cozy. 
The company: delightful. 
The drink: j^HUfr) & Coffee. 




Think about it. Kahlua in 
steaming hot coffee. If you v | 
like, add a twist of lemon 
or lime.Whatadelicious 
way to spend, or end, a day. 

While you re in the mood . . . send 

for the Kahlua recipe book. Our 

pleasure. Because you deserve something nice 



Kahlua 53 Proof Coffee Liqueur from Sunny Mexico Maidstone Importers 116 No Robertson Blvd . Los Angeles. Calif 90048 



Georg Jensen 
of Denmark. 
More than silver. 





ROYAL COPENHAGEN PORCELAIN 

573 Madison at 56th St. • New York City • 10022 
212-759-6457 



Yes, it did all begin as a silversmithy in 1904. But it 
has become a center for artists in other metals as 
well. Always intent on creating beautiful objects for 
daily living. Whether in silver, steel, brass, or copper. 
A joy to use and to own. These celebrated artifacts, 
along with the jewelry and Design Collection now at 
Royal Copenhagen. Which is fitting. Because Georg 
Jensen of Denmark is to metal what Royal Copen- 
hagen is to porcelain. Synonyms for excellence. In 
design. In execution. 

Witness the unadorned loveliness of Taverna cop- 
perware. Designed by Henning Koppel. Silver plated 
inside, of course. With cool stainless steel handles. 
The pipkin, $32.50. 2-qt. saucepan, $92.00. 
Saute pan, $62.00. Round pan, $65.00. 
The cover to fit them, $19.00. 
Or the elegance of Strata. Koppel designed. Stain- 
less steel with handles in red, black, brown, or green. 
The 5-piece place setting, $19.50. The service for 6, 
boxed $105.00. 

All typical of Georg Jensen of Denmark. Typical and 
beautiful. To admire and buy now at Top of the Table 
on our lower level. 
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A brand new creation f rom Ultima 0: 



Skim Milk Fresh Water-Base Moisture Creme 



A night cream for those of you 
who never wear a cream at night. 



This lovely new cream feels wonderful, like soft water. Seems to slip on 
of its own volition, and disappears instantly into your skin, instead of onto 
your linens. 

Whatever kind of skin you have can benefit from its hard-working 
moisturizing action [even oily skin has dry areas] And you can wear it not 
only at night, but other times, too, under makeup or when you're wearing no 
makeup at all. We think you'll find Skim Milk Fresh Water-Base Moisture 
Creme unlike any cream you ve ever encountered. 

But then, why not? It is singularly 'Ultima' H. 



SKIM MILK 



SKIM MILK 

FRESH WATER BAif 
M04STURE CREWE 
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They Bought Me 1,000 Lottery Tickets- 
It Was a Hell of a Scrape 

By 'Ion Bradshaw 

It began as a gamble. Bradshaw, a gentleman game- 
ster who once wrote the definitive treatise on back- 
gammon, would be given "the potentiality for grow- 
ing rich beyond dreams of avarice." In return, he 
would waive his article fee when, win or lose, he 
recounted his adventures with the New York State 
Lottery. Herewith, the payoff — along with a hard 
look at the lottery's real odds. 
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American Journal: The Carter Presidency 

By Richard Reeves 

Like Andrew Jackson, another Southerner who went 
to Washington with populist convictions, Jimmy 
Carter seems to have all the right instincts to re- 
form the government. And yet he could well be 
swallowed alive by the very system he proposes to 
clean up, because he has a great deal to learn about 
how the federal bureaucracy really works. 
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The Private-School Game: 
How to Improve Your Chances 

By Anne Roiphe 

When you opt to send your child to private school 
you open yourself up to a series of misadventures — 
rejections, ego damage, and downright confusion. 
As a veteran of school battles, Ms. Roiphe exposes 
some social underpinnings and hidden pitfalls, and 
gives some very practical advice. 
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A Guide to New York City's Private Schools 

By Doris Kuller 

All 33 of the private schools listed were visited by 
Ms. Kuller, and in this guide she gives information 
about their fees, educational philosophies, social, 
economic, and religious backgrounds, scholarships, 
and academic demands. 
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The City Politic: What White Ethnics 
Really Want From the Candidates 

By Richard Gambino 

Neither Ford nor Carter has shown any sign of un- 
derstanding the true needs and concerns of the white 
ethnic voter. 
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The Bottom Line: Will the Real Consumer 
Please Stand Up? 

By Dan Dorfman 

The country's most-trusted consumer pollster, the 
University of Michigan's Survey Research Center, 
recently issued a highly favorable report on con- 
sumer sentiment that helped buoy the stock market. 
But the man who ran the Michigan survey for the 
last five years raises some disturbing questions 
about the accuracy and effectiveness of the poll. 
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By Florence Fabricant 

There's a yogurt craze on in Manhattan. Now that 
people have stopped laughing at the stuff, they'd 
like to know what it is, exactly, how healthful it is, 
what "all natural" means. Ms. Fabricant tells all, 
and participates in a tasting of popular-brand straw- 
berry yogurts. 
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The latest acoustical remodeling is a sound invest- 
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The City Politic /Richard Gambino 

WHAT WHITE ETHNICS REALLY WANT 
FROM THE CANDIDATES 



On September 17, NBC News on the 
Today show reported that Gerald Ford 
and Jimmy Carter had spoken the night 
before at a Washington dinner for two 
thousand Italian- Americans from 25 
states. The commentator snickered, 
"President Ford arrived at about the 
same time as the antipasto . . . Jimmy 
Carter came about 45 minutes later 
with the spumoni. . . ." 

Ford had eulogized Italian immi- 
grants and praised Italian-American 
concern with family. Carter talked of 
the old discrimination against Italians 
in the United States and mentioned to- 
day's "quiet discrimination" against 
them, adding, "I think it's a shame that 
someone of Italian background has 
never been appointed to the Supreme 
Court." Both talks were old-style po- 
litical "strokings" of "ethnic pride." 
Questions of power and programs re- 
mained untouched. 

Can anyone imagine Ford or Carter 
approaching a really savvy ethnic lead- 
ership this way — let's say the NAACP, 
B'nai B'rith, or the Urban League? 
Imagine the outcry if they patronized 

Richard Gambino is director of Italian- 
American Studies at Queens College. 



Jews or blacks by limiting their message 
to the recognition that these groups 
care for their families, are good Amer- 
icans, and someday just might get a 
Washington appointment. And if NBC 
had said, "Ford arrived with the gefilte 
fish," or "Carter arrived with the chit- 
lins," heads would have rolled all over 
television land. Many things are new 
in the "new politics," but not the treat- 
ment of white ethnics. 

The candidates need the white ethnic 
vote in the north. Yet neither Ford nor 
Carter knows how to get it, because 
neither understands the realities of the 
group. Like most politicians, they are 
mistaken in three critical assumptions: 
First, that white ethnics, because they 
are mostly of Catholic background, 
vote as Catholics. Second, that the 
white ethnic voter can be reached by 
winning the allegiance of conspicuous 
"ethnic leaders" — in Italian- American 
terms, the traditionally defined "prom- 
inenii." Third, that because they are 
often of working-class status, these 
voters can be patronized across class 
lines. Efforts based on these assump- 
tions fail dismally, yet they remain un- 
revised because the country lacks real 



knowledge about white ethnics. In our 
public schools and university libraries, 
you will find more material on Bra- 
zilian Indians than on Italian-, Polish-, 
Greek-. or Slovak-Americans. 

White ethnics constitute the largest 
voting bloc in New York State — Ital- 
ian-Americans alone make up almost 
25 percent of the state's electorate. Yet 
in the current national elections, and 
local elections such as the senatorial 
primary, the needs of ethnic voters have 
counted for little with the political 
powers. Rather, there is talk of "the 
Catholic vote." 

The press and politicians identify two 
"Catholic issues" in the current cam- 
paign — abortion and Carter's evangel- 
ical Baptism. Fact is, polls show only 
one percent of the population, Cath- 
olics included, feel strongly enough for 
or against abortion for their views to 
determine their votes. Italian- Amer- 
icans certainly will not vote the abor- 
tion issue. Their independence from the 
Catholic Church's hierarchy is a part 
of their ethnic tradition. 

The Church gives America the im- 
pression that it represents American 
Catholics and yet is politically "neu- 
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Ask your Travel Agent 



The No.l 
way to the 
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The best^ W way to 
be warm and M P^carefree 

on your 
winter vaca- 
tion is to be 
cold and calculating now: 

Pick the right place. Pick 
the right price. And pick the 
right airline. 

1) From serene Aruba to 
courteous Bermuda to color- 
ful Puerto Rico, American's 
nine Pleasure Islands are all 
dramatically different. So if 
you haven't already picked 
your place in the sun, stop by 
your Travel Agent's office and^ 
take home a handful 
of our brochures. 

2) You'll find that 
American offers dozens 
of value-packed vaca- 
tion packages to each 



ning the best few days of your 
life, and we'll help you spend 
them at a price you can afford. 
3) Now that you can almost 
smell the salt of that crystal- 
.•^ clear sea, don't weaken! 

Pick the right airline: 
^ In its recent indepen- 
dent survey of its 
members, the Air- 
line Passengers Asso- 
ciation named American 
Airlines "the No. 1 choice 
for domestic air travel!' 
And the ,1^5 
reason? 




"Servicer 



Wfe're 
American Airlines. 



Doing what we 
do best 





island— all backed by 
American's own Tour Warranty. Why settle for anythingless 

Tennis? Golf? Fishing? Gam- to the Pleasure Islands? 
bling? Or just lounging on the Fly American. And let us 
beach? We've spent years plan- show you what we do best. 



American 
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tral," as the National Conference of 
Catholic Bishops hastily claimed a few 
days after denouncing Carter's abortion 
stand. The corollary reasonably drawn 
by politicians is that white ethnics as 
a group can be discounted because 
there is no Catholic position in the 
election. In a political system in which 
countervailing political blocs are crit- 
ical, white ethnics are misdefined as a 
bloc (Catholics) , neutralized (no Cath- 
olic position), then disregarded in favor 
of blocs with discernible positions, e.g., 
labor, business, blacks, Jews, etc. 

What leaves white ethnics cold is not 
Carter's being a Southern Baptist — 
Ford's midwestern Protestantism has 
its own tradition of anti-Catholicism — 
but his evangelical style, a secular affair 
despite its religious origin. That style's 
elements include the aggressive push- 
ing of the goodness and trustworthi- 
ness of one's personality, promise of in- 
stant simple solutions, and discussion 
of politics as a crusade of superior 
morality against baseness. White eth- 
nics instinctively distrust someone who 
proclaims his own honor (a carry- 
over of peasant hatred of the oppres- 
sive "honorable" nobility of Europe 
and the hypocritical reformist tradi- 
tions of America which perennially 
place a disproportionately large share 
of reform burdens on white ethnics) . 
They typically see life as tragic, a com- 
plicated, inextricable mix of goods and 
evils. They are pragmatists politically, 
seeing politics largely as a struggle of 
competing interests. And their wonder 
is not so much that Carter spoke open- 
ly about his sexual attraction to wom- 
en, but that he seriously regards this 
as a sin against God. 

As for the prominenti with whom 
Ford and Carter continue to deal, most 
of them are political anachronisms. 

The prominentia flag-waving, ego- 
istic ethnic style debases Italian- Amer- 
icans' status. Their behavior convinces 
politicians that ethnic concerns are 
nothing beyond bombastic ethnic chau- 
vinism, collective rhetorical chest- 
thumping. The prominentia excessive, 
noncritical professions of love for 
America are a vestige from the time 
when Italian-Americans had to prove 
their "Americanism" against nativist 
prejudice. Most Italian-Americans to- 
day, as one young man said to me after 
the Ford-Carter dinner, feel "we're 
Americans; now let's get on with it." 

"Getting on with it" means taking a 
hard look at ten real ethnic concerns: 

1. Reverse discrimination. Never the 
recipients of privileges at the expense 
of blacks and Hispanics, white ethnics 
are now passed over in favor of those 
groups in hirings and promotions, and 
their kids are jumped over in admis- 
sions to colleges and professional 



schools. America remains innocent of 
the fact that although the ratio of col- 
lege graduates among adult blacks is 
a poor 4 percent, among Italian-Amer- 
icans it is only 6.1 percent, and among 
Polish- and Slavic-Americans it is 5.1 
percent each. 

2. Federal encouragement of public 
and private agencies to study white 
ethnics, identify and chart their needs 
in education, employment, careers, and 
housing, and to devise programs to 
meet those needs in terms consonant 
with white-ethnic values. 

3. Use of federal authority and in- 
fluence to incorporate a more accurate, 
comprehensive, and balanced view of 
white-ethnic history, culture, and social 
realities in school curricula and text- 
books at all stages from the nursery 
through graduate levels. 

4. Federal recognition that the pres- 
ent financial crises are especially hard 
on white ethnics, with their precarious 
toehold in the middle class. For ex- 
ample, the largest single ethnic group 
among the thousands of New York City 
teachers fired last summer was Italian. 

5. More effective federal anti-"red- 
lining" laws to stop the practice where- 
by banks and other commercial institu- 
tions write off ethnic neighborhoods. 

6. More aid in the form of tax breaks 
to homeowners and small businesses, 
and federal help with mortgages. 

7. The use of federal influence to 
discourage and correct the negative, 
defamatory ways white ethnics are por- 
trayed in the media. The power of 
federal prestige can be, and is, exer- 
cised in ways not violating the First 
Amendment. Others enjoy federal sym- 
pathy; it's time white ethnics did too. 

8. The regular appointment of white 
ethnics, beyond tokenism, to all levels 
of power or influence in federal affairs, 
and encouragement of similar policies 
in the local and private sectors. 

9. Federal support of voter education 
and registration among white ethnics. 

10. More accurate and responsible 
definitions and reporting of organized 
crime and the ethnic groups involved 
in it by federal agencies. 

Contrary to popular views of Amer- 
ica, improvement in its ethnic pecking 
order comes not by a group pleading 
for a fair break at power and influ- 
ence but only after it has achieved 
considerable amounts of both. The take- 
off point in Italian-American progress 
has been reached. It needs only to be 
consolidated and acted upon. Smart 
political-office seekers can help in this 
and do themselves considerable good in 
the process. They should get the mes- 
sage that discussion of the real status 
of Italian-Americans and other white 
ethnics is in order — and empty ethnic 
flattery is not. m 
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It doesn't cost much 
to shoot the breeze with 

your cousin 

in the Windy City. 



Evening 
kSun.to Fri. 
'5pm-llpm 




•*""\ Houston/ *>^C~ N » 

V ~ NewOrleaiw V A.. 

N X V •'Miami 

\ t 0 



1,1 "-—»_ ✓ 

l/3F\ Night & Weekend *~ ~->- / I. 



I ^J^yAlldaySat, 



Sun. till 5pm 



\ 



Ct^os Angeles 




JT New Orleans V 

1 1 P.M. rates arc \ f 



(•Sunday 5' 

(lie same as evening rates.) 



Not if you dial direct, without 
operator assistance, after 5 P.M. 
That's when Long Distance rates 
are 35% cheaper than daytime 
rates. 

If you decide to hold off on that 
call until 11 P.M., you get an even 
better deal on Long Distance rates. 

Direct dialed calls are 60% 
cheaper after 11 P.M. and over 

Interstate Rate Discount Periods 





Mon. 


Tues. 


Wed. 


Thurs. 


Fri. 


Sat. 


Sun. 


8am to 
5pm 


Day Rate Period - 


-Full Rate 






5pm to 
1 1pm 


Evening Rate Period 
— 35% Discount 




Ev« 
Rate 


1 1pm to 
8am 


Nighl 


and Weekend Rate Period 
— 60% Discount 







the weekend? 

Suppose you want to talk to 
a member of your family living in 
San Francisco. If you dial direct 
after 11 P.M., it won't cost you an 
arm and a leg to leave your heart. 
Just 21* for the first minute. Addi- 
tional minutes are even cheaper. 

The charts above will show you 
how inexpensive Long Distance 
rates really are when you dial direct 
and watch the clock. 

So why not surprise someone 
in San Diego? In fact, why not call 
a friend or a relative anywhere in 
the country? 

They don't have to know how 
little it costs. 



Long Distance. It's cheaper than you think- 
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The Bottom Line/ Dan Dorfman 

WILL THE REAL CONSUMER 
PLEASE STAND UP? 



PoU-Fanlting 

The most respected pollster of con- 
sumer sentiment in the country is the 
University of Michigan's Survey Re- 
search Center. The results of its quar- 
terly surveys — which date back to the 
early 1950s — consistently receive na- 
tional media coverage because they're 
widely viewed as a significant indica- 
tor of the nation's economic health. 
And so, when the university's latest 
readings — a strongly bullish report that 
consumer confidence had improved 
substantially in the third quarter — 
hit the papers October 13, Wall Street 
was quick to jump on the news as 
a hopeful sign in a rather dismal 
market. The impact was immediate and 
electrifying. The Dow Jones indus- 
trial average that day — largely respond- 
ing to the university's cheerful revela- 
tions — shot up nearly sixteen points. 

But that's not the end of the story. 

I spoke last week to Jay Schmiedes- 
kamp, one of the country's leading ex- 
perts on consumer behavioral trends, 
and he takes strong issue with the 
Michigan findings. He thinks they're 
too darn bullish. Not only that, he has 
serious reservations about the way the 
survey is being conducted. Considering 
Schmiedeskamp's impressive creden- 
tials, his criticisms cannot — and should 
not — be dismissed lightly. Aside from 
his expertise, he has firsthand knowl- 
edge of the inner workings of the 
University of Michigan's consumer sur- 
veys since he personally directed them 
for the past five years until his resigna- 
tion last month from the university. 

In addition, another respected con- 
sumer pollster, Cambridge Reports, 
Inc., of Cambridge, Massachusetts, has 
just completed its own consumer sur- 
vey. And its findings — contrary to those 
of the University of Michigan — are de- 
cidedly bearish. 

Some observers might well question 
Schmiedeskamp's criticisms since he's 
taken a new job that puts him into di- 
rect competition with the university's 
consumer-polling service. He's gone to 
the Gallup Organization, where he'll 
set up a new economic service that will 
include monthly surveys. But Schmiedes- 
kamp, who majored in economics at 
the University of Michigan, struck me 
as genuinely convinced that'the quality 
of the Michigan survey had deterio- 
rated. And, in fact, he told me that was 
the principal reason he left. 
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Schmiedeskamp: Rapping his alma mater. 



When the survey started in the 1950s, 
it was done strictly through personal 
interviews — certainly the most effective 
polling method. But about five years 
ago, Schmiedeskamp said, the polling 
method was changed to two quarterly 
surveys conducted by telephone reinter- 
views and two quarterly surveys 
through personal interviews. However, 
the most recent survey, taken in August 
and in early September, was done 
strictly by telephone, with half of the 
interviews cold. 

"I just don't believe cold telephone 
interviews work . . . and it's not the 
quality of work I want to do," 
Schmiedeskamp said. 

Equally biting was Schmiedeskamp's 
commentary on the university's presen- 
tation of its latest findings. "The report 
talked about almost everything being 
super when it's really not," he said. 
The consumer is still wary and cautious, 
and this fact, added Schmiedeskamp, 
should have been emphasized in the 
report instead of being buried. He 
pointed out that more than two out of 
every three respondents (the surveys 
generally cover between 1 ,250 and 1 ,500 
people) stressed the importance of sav- 
ings — a factor that could well put the 
brake on the rise in consumer spending. 

According to Schmiedeskamp, the 
media — based on the university's pres- 
entation of the findings — gave their 
readers "an unbalanced view of things. 
The Michigan people," he went on, 
"downplayed the consumer's desire to 
build up his savings, which are as high 
now as they were during the 1974 re- 
cession . . . and the picture appeared 
much rosier than it was. . . ." 



The University of Michigan's Survey 
Research Center charges its clients ei- 
ther $900 or $1,300 a year for its con- 
sumer surveys, depending on the 
amount of material. I wondered, 
though, if there was a significant dif- 
ference in quality. "If you ask me," 
said Schmiedeskamp, "the biggest dif- 
ference is the $400." 

The survey by Cambridge Reports — 
taken in early September and based on 
1,500 personal interviews in 30 states 
— concluded that the consumer is just 
not about to bail the faltering U.S. 
economy out of its second-half slump. 
Cambridge's findings show the consum- 
er continues to be skeptical not 
only of his own economic future, but 
of the country's as well. Moreover, during 
the next twelve months, according to 
Cambridge, the consumer is going to 
cut back significantly his purchases of 
consumer durables. (On the other hand, 
the University of Michigan, in its latest 
survey, found a sizable improvement in 
consumer attitudes toward large house- 
hold durables.) 

Cambridge Reports, an attitudinal 
consultant, obviously has impressed 
some corporations with its work. It 
caters to only twenty corporate clients, 
but each of those clients pays Cam- 
bridge $20,000 a year for its services. 

Cambridge Reports' latest consumer 
survey — its eighth such quarterly poll- 
ing — found that buying intentions for 
the next twelve months were lower in 
September than in the previous spring 
analysis (taken in May) for nine of 
thirteen categories of consumer goods. 
For some products, such as color TV 
sets, the drop was particularly steep. 
Sizable declines were also recorded 
for stereos, furniture, carpeting, and 
draperies. Buying plans were also lower 
for clothes dryers, washing machines, 
refrigerators, and air conditioners. 

Moreover, two of the categories that 
could spark a recovery in consumer 
buying — housing and autos — registered 
basically flat buying intentions. 

Still another bearish revelation was 
its finding that only a third of all re- 
spondents felt their financial condition 
would be better a year from now. 

These gloomy findings have led Cam- 
bridge Reports to hold out a scary 
possibility, namely that "unless some 
decisive event occurs to begin to move 
the economy forward, the recovery of 
consumer spending may not take place 
and the recession may recur." 
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Schmiedeskamp's own outlook: "I 
think we're still on the track for a con- 
tinued slow rise in consumer spending, 
but with a continued fairly high savings 
rate," he says. He expects Christmas 
sales to be decent — "no runaway buy- 
ing, but okay." 

Schmiedeskamp also thinks consum- 
er spending will be stimulated regard- 
less of who wins the presidency. Jimmy 
Carter would stimulate confidence, 
Schmiedeskamp believes, because peo- 
ple tend to think a new man can 
solve problems that the old man 
couldn't. And a Ford victory, he adds, 
would convince the country that his 
programs are sound enough to assure 
a better economy over the next four 
years than in the last four years. And 
that is equally stimulative, he says. 

You may, of course, agree or dis- 
agree with Schmiedeskamp's assess- 
ment of consumer attitudes. After all, 
it's just one man's opinion. But his dis- 
turbing questions about the University 
of Michigan survey are another matter. 
In effect, he's raising doubts about the 
validity of one of the country's most 
trusted barometers of consumer senti- 
ment. If he's right — and I'm not qual- 
ified to judge — then one must wonder 
whether the Michigan survey may 
wind up as just another opinion poll. 

Going Ont in Style 

Imagine a corporate bond with no 
downside risk — provided, of course, 
you die. That's the big appeal of a new 
corporate bond of Humana Corpora- 
tion, a hospital-management company 
based in Louisville, Kentucky. Regard- 
less of how low the bond may drop, 
Humana will pay off, at par, to the ex- 
ecutor of the bondholder's estate upon 
the presentation of a death certificate. 

J. C. Bradford & Company, a regional 
brokerage firm in Nashville, Tennes- 
see, handled the recent offering of Hu- 
mana bonds, which have another unique 
feature: quarterly interest, or, if the 
purchaser buys at least $6,000 worth 
of bonds, monthly interest. Most corpo- 
rate bonds pay semiannual interest. 
The Humana bonds, a $16.5-million 
offering that was a sellout, were 
offered in two versions. One, a bond 
due September 1, 1982, pays 9 percent 
interest; the other, a bond due Sep- 
tember 1, 1988, pays 10 percent. Alas, 
in case these bonds appeal to you, 
they're no longer available at par. Luke 
Simons, a partner in T. C. Bradford, 
told me they've already risen to a pre- 
mium — slightly above par. 

Since these bonds are unrated, ob- 
viously no investor would want to sink 
his last dollar in them — unless, 
perhaps, his doctor tells him he's ill 
and needs an X ray in a hurry. ™ 



A BROKERAGE 
HOUSE YOU CAN 
BANK ON. 




Today, there are fewer things 
in the investment world you can 
just sit back and depend on. 

That's why we think you 
might want to know about us: 
Thomson & McKinnon. We're 
one of the biggest and 
strongest firms in the busi- 
ness with 91 years behind us 
and 85 offices here and in 
Europe. 

And we can help you in 
so many important areas: 
investment advisory, research, 



stock and bond trading, com- 
modities, options, money 
management, annuities, tax 
shelters, corporate finance, 
retirement planning. We have 
professionals concentrating in 
each specific area. 

Call us. Put us to work 
for your future. You'll not 
only find out how much we can 
do for you, you'll find out how 
well we do it. 

Because while we're trying 
to earn money for our clients, 
we also earn their respect. 



THOMSON & 
MCKINNON 

Thomson & McKinnon Auchincloss Kohlmeyer Inc. 



A member of .ill principal exchanges. Securities held in customer accounts are protected up to 5300,000. 
1 New York Plata. New York, New York 10004. (212) 482 6410. 
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CI976-R.J. REYNOLDS TOBACCO CO. 



Something for 
smokers 

to think about* 



There are cigarettes and there are cigarettes. And if you're a smoker you 
certainly know by now which brand you really enjoy smoking. 
So what makes us think we'll ever get a crack at switching you? 
Well, we're going to try. 

A lot of cigarette smokers smoke menthol. But they're probably just as 
concerned about the 'tar' and nicotine stories that all cigarette smokers have 
been hearing these days. 

Frankly, if a cigarette is going to bring you flavor, it's also going to bring you 
smoke. And where there's smoke, there has to be 'tar In fact, in most cigarettes, 
the more flavor, the more 'tar Except for Vantage. 

You must know that Vantage cigarettes have a special filter which reduces 
'tar' and nicotine without destroying flavor. 

What you may not know is that Vantage is also available in menthol. 

Not surprisingly, what separates Vantage Menthol 
from ordinary menthols is that Vantage Menthol gives 
you all the flavor you want, with a lot less of the 'tar' 
and the nicotine that you probably don't want. 

Now Vantage Menthol is not the lowest 
'tar' and nicotine menthol you'll find. It may well 
be the lowest one you'll enjoy smoking. 

Since you're the best judge of what you like about 
menthol cigarettes, don't just take our word for it. 

Try a pack of Vantage Menthol and then you'll 
know for sure. 



FLTER 




mg. 

nicotine 



Warning: The Surgeon General Mas Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 



FILTER: 11 mg. "tar". 0.7 mg. nicotine. 
MENTHOL 11 mg."tar". 0.8 mg. nicotine, 
av. per cigarette. FTC Report APR. 76. 
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VANTAGE 



Cop: 



MOVIES AROUND TOWN 



OPENINGS AND CURRENT ATTRACTIONS ON THE NEW YORK SCREEN 



EDITED BY RUTH GILBERT 



Oct. 26 thru Nov. 2 



Friday, October 29 



Up-Russ Meyer's new film, another typical sex spoof, 
starring Raven de la Croix (I). Embassy 46; Co- 
lumbia I. 

People of the Wlnd-A film set in Southern Iran 
during the migration of the Bakhtiaris when they 
move from their winter to their summer pastures. 
James Mason is the voice of Jafar Qoll, star of the 
film. Directed by Anthony Howarth. D. W. Griffith. 

(Listings subject to last-minute change) 



THE MOVIES 



Alex It the Gypsy-Jack Lemmon and Genevieve 
Bujold co-star in a film concerning a ballbondsman 
and the lady who poses the greatest threat to his 
career and his emotions. Over and above its 
general banality and unbelievability, this is a weirdly 
midriffless script. The scenario shuttles between 
past and present, but never makes ends meet. 
Sutton. 

All the President's Men-Alan J. Pakula has directed 
a film containing an unending concatentation of 
performances by actors, known and unknown, but 
not a single weak link. From Robert Redford and 
Oustin Hoffman down to the least bit player, there is 
such perfection of acting as one scarcely associates 
with Hollywood filmmaking. It is well worth seeing 
the film twice: once for everything about it, and 
once more just for the acting. From 10/27, Murray 
Hill. 

Bugsy Malone-Wrtter-director Allen Parker has of- 
fered us an indecency, an outrage. He has taken 
children and adolescents and made them enact a 
gangster-cum-music-hall-cum-prizefight B movie just 
as if they were jaded adult actors in a cynical 
thirties' or forties' picture. No reason is given 
(dream, fantasy, movie within a movie); the children 
are simply there In a studio-made New York of 
1929, killing, brutalizing, swindling, and tailing it up. 
Thru 11/3, Baronet Embassy 49th. 

Car Wash-A cinematic look at the kaleidoscope of 
motley people — all the manual workers, the owner's 
son, the food concessionaires, the passersby — all in 
a day's work at a car wash. Michael Schultz 
directed the cast of mostly unknowns. Loews State 
II; Loews Cine; Columbia I; 8th St Cinema. 

The Ciockmaker-A penetrating first work by Bertrand 
Tavemier, who has since gone on to two further, 
perhaps even better, films. Based on a novel by 
Simenon. this is not a thriller, but a searching 
character study of a little man whose son has killed 
a brutish fascist. We follow the father In the process 
of coming to understand his son, himself, and the 
protofascist society he lives In. A sad but wonder- 
fully liberating film, brilliantly acted by Phillippe 
Noiret and a fine cast, against a colorful Lyons 
background, and full of sharply observed, stunningly 
integrated existential details. Quad. 

Edvard Munch-A half-documentary, half-fiction film, 
directed by Peter Watkins, about the earlier part of 
the painter's life. It is simultaneously a biography, 
psychography, and iconography of Munch, as well 
as a kind of monologue interieur. verbal and pic- 
torial, of what went on inside the painter's mind. 
Thru 11/4, Festival. 

The Front-Martin Ritt's film is all facade, posturing, 
cliches, and cutenesses; it might as well have been 
made by people whose information about McCarthy- 
ism came from a couple of magazine articles, and 
whose knowledge of human beings from Earl Wil- 
son's column. Even at that, the film may owe Its 
existence to the fact that it deals with blacklisting on 
television only, and does not foul its own nest, 
however prefouled that may be. Coronet; Little 
Carnegie. 

The Fortune-An amusing beginning quickly yields to 
tasteless farce about two men trying to kill an 
heiress whom both would rather inherit from than 



live with. The characters' stupidity reaches unparal- 
lelled heights even as Mike Nichols's filmmaking 
sinks perilously low. But there is a very fine 
performance by Jack Nicholson. However, Beany 
disappoints. 10/27-11/2, Olympia. 

Gone With The Wlnd-This one-time world beater has 
not worn particularly well; what has been even 
unkinder to it than time is the new wide screen that 
lops off its tops and bottoms in most theaters. 
Moreover, one tends to get bad prints. But Atlanta 
is still as inflammable as ever. Gable and Leigh can 
still strike a spark or two, and for introverts there 
are always Olivia Oe Havilland and Leslie Howard. 
Cinema Studio. 

How Funny Can Sex Be-Ftlm marks yet another step 
down in the always uneven but formerly sometimes 
dazzling oeuvre of Dino Rlsi. In his best films, he 
could attain a modest profundity. Here, he is 
profoundly tasteless, yet not entirely funny, in the 
eight sexual vignettes ranging from healthy vulgarity 
to perfect swinishness that should delight the pig in 
everyone. Giancario Giannini proves yet again what 
a varied and delicious comedian he is. Trans-Lux 
East 

Idl Amin Oada-Wholeheartedly recommended is Bar- 
bet Schroeder's documentary about the Ugandan 
dictator. The general Is an odd mixture of mon- 
strousness and charm, shrewdness and stupidity, 
arrogance and eagerness to captivate. He is both a 
liar and a visionary, sordid and grandiosely un- 
hinged, murderous, and hilarious This man is a 
scary, horrible illustration of what happens when a 
primitive mentality acquires absolute power. Thru 
10/26, Quad. 




COME THE MILLENIUM 

I Mlou-Miou stars as Ma- 
rie in Jonah Who Will be 
I 28 In the Year 2,000, a 

film directed by Alain 
Tanner, about eight peo- 
ple who try to find their 
own solution to their dis- 
satisfaction with present- 
day society, it had its 
premiere at the recent 
| New York Him Festival 
and is now playing at the 
I Fine Arts. 



King Lear-A worthy but ultimately unsatisfactory 
Russian version of Lear, emphasizing social, geo- 
graphical, meteorological values more than lyrical 
and tragic ones. A few good performances, some 
Interesting faces, and, here and there, a good 
directorial touch, amid much undistinguished, faded- 
looking black-and-white photography. 10/28, Carne- 
gie Hall Cinema. 

Last Tango In Paris-About sex, love, and death 
among today's disaffected young and disenchanted 
middle-aged, this purports to be a social document, 
eroticism at its best, and a work of art, but despite 
fancy positions and postu rings, falls at all three. 
Neither Bertolucci's directorial attidudinizing, nor the 
actors' elaborate improvisation come to much 
beyond one good sex scene (the first), and Bran- 
do's vaunted performance is merely an anthology of 
all his former ones, while Maria Schneider's main 
talent Is for looking unwashed even in a bathtub. 
Modish cinematography, bad music and dialogue full 
of pratfalls 10/26, 27, RKO 59th St II; 10/30, 
Bleecker St Cinema. 

Logan's Run-Jenny Agutter and Michael York co-star 
In one of those worid-after-the-holocaust bits of 
futuristic wool-gathering, directed by Michael Ander- 
son. Gifted and winning performers, they overcome 
deadly preposterousnesses almost as easily as 
mortal dangers. There is creditable supporting work 
from Richard Jordan, and a bit of genius from Peter 
Ustinov. Thru 10/26, Gramercy. 

Lollta-Stanley Kubrick brings considerate technical 
expertise to this film, which, nevertheless, is a total 
betrayal of a book that not even today's Hollywood 
would dare to make as written. Under the circum- 



stances, one can admire the acting of James Mason 
and Peter Sellers, the cinematography of Oswald 
Morris, and a few effective scenes. But the screen- 
play, credited to Nabokov, jettisons all the satirical 
and maniacal intensity and unconventionality of the 
novel. 10/28, Bleecker St Cinema. 

The Magic Flute-Though Ingmar Bergman's version 
may well be the best filmed opera ever, unfortu- 
nately that does not mean very much. For all his 
good intentions and cinematic achievements, Berg- 
man hasn't been much help to Mozart. The trouble 
of putting opera on film is that even when you do it 
right, you are wrong to do it at all, just reminding us 
how much better it would be in the opera house 
where, it belongs. 10/31. Elgin. 

The Man Who Fell To Earth-Uke all Nicolas Roeg's 
(Walkabout, Performance, Don't Look Now) films, 
this one is the blowing up of something sim- 
pleminded to bloated dimensions. Based on a sci-fi 
novel by Walter Tevis, Roeg reuses all his old 
tricks, notably the oldest; casting a pop star with 
androgynous, unisex appeal in the lead — this time, 
David Bowie, who comes across as an expression- 
less zombie. There Is some interracial nudity, fan- 
tastic gadgetry, and opulent interior decoration. 
What is most on display Is Roeg's third-rate sensi- 
bility desparately aspiring to the second-rate. Thru 
10/26, Gramercy. 

Marathon Man-John Schlesinger's tale of espionage 
and double agents, where the C.I. A. Is as villainous 
as the big-time ex-Nazi (Laurence Olivier) now 
based in South America, has as its hero a little 
Jewish schlemiel (Dustin Hoffman) who, after he 
has been kicked and tormented too much, asserts 
himself and destroys all his torturers. Loews State I; 
Loews Tower East. 

The Marquise of O-An adaptation of Kleist's 19th- 
century story about a chaste widow who finds 
herself pregnant with no idea of how she could have 
gotten that way. Directed by Eric Rohmer, and 
premiered recently at the New York Film Festival. 
68th St Plyhse. 

A Matter of Tkne-A 97-minute version of Vincent 
Minnelli's three-hour film — a contemporary Cin- 
derella story set in Rome, and so hackneyed, inept, 
and stupid as to be almost amusing. With Liza 
Minnelli, Ingrkf Bergman, and Charles Boyer. Radio 
City Music Hall. 

The Memory of Justice-Marcel Ophuls's 4Vi-hour 
film documentary Investigating national and in- 
dividual responsibility in the wake of Auschwitz, 
Dresden, Hiroshima, Katyn, Algeria, and Vietnam, is 
a spectacular gallery of characters, and the ideolo- 
gies, insights, and delusions whose carriers they 
are. Abstract or seemingly abstract questions be- 
come perspicuously embodied In the cogently 
chosen people of the film. Thus we become aware 
of what may be Ophuls's greatest insight: not so 
much the tragedy or comedy as the irony of the 
human condition. Beekman. 

The Missouri Breaks-Trie dialogue here, by Thomas 
McGuane, is all studied quirkiness. self-congratula- 
tory cuteness, and insipid pseudo-pregnancy. Rim 
starts out as a mere revisionist western, and the 
role played by Marion Brando, as preposterous and 
odious a character ever encountered in movies or 
fiction, brings the moral sleaziness of the film into 
ghastly focus. His performance is utterably lamenta- 
ble, and even more slatternly and self-indulgent 
than his bloated physique. Arthur Perm seems to be 
obsessed with trying to heighten a genre film into 
art 10/29. Elgin. 

Norman. . .Is That You7-Redd Foxx stars as a father 
who receives a rude awakening in a comedy film 
directed by George Schlatter. With him are Pearl 
Bailey, Dennis Dugan, Michael Warren, Tamara 
Dobson, Vernee Watson, Jayne Meadows and Way- 
land Flowers. 86th St. E; Criterion; Apollo; from 10/ 
27, Greenwich 

Obsession-Paul Schrader wrote the screen play and 
his friend Brian De Palma directed. The result is an 
unholy mess. It is the story of a rich land developer 
who, through foul play and bad luck, as well as 
through his own improvidences, loses his adored 
wife and daughter in a combination kidnapping and 
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car accident The plot as a whole is a major piece 
of arrant absurdity. 10/27-11/2, Olympla; Quad; 
from 10/27, Gramercy. 
The Passenger-An empty, inscrutable parable about 
a jaded journalist who starts a new life with an 
assumed identity and finds that it, too, turns sterile 
and deadly. A beautifully photographed film that 
reveals the once great Antonioni totally at the end 
of the line, making parodies of his earlier films. 
Dialogue, characterization, continuity, credibility- 
nothing works here, only pretension is rampant. A 
film for Antonkjni-haters, whom it will supply with an 
arsenal of ammunition against him. Very sad. Jack 
Nicholson performs aimlessly in a vacuum, Maria 
Schneider is dependably awful. 10/27. Carnegie 
Hall Cinema. 

Potemkln-Sergei Eisenstein's most famous film, prob- 
ably because, In the famous Odessa Stairs se- 
quence, it most palpably embodies his ideas on 
montage. A historic and worthy film about an 
insurrection on a czarist battleship, in the most 
grandly expressionist style of filmmaking, this is 
nevertheless not everybody's samovar of tea. Yet it 
is undeniably powerful, and, at times moving, and a 
necessary element of anybody's cinematic educa- 
tion. 11/1, Bieecker St Cinema. 

The Seven-Per-Cent Solution-Sherlock Holmes 
teams up with Sigmund Freud on a case. With Alan 
Arkin, Vanessa Redgrave. Robert Duvall. Nicol Wil- 
liamson, Laurence Olivier, Joel Grey, Samantha 
Eggar. Plaza. 

Small Change-Francois Truffaut's film is small 
potatoes, a totally unstructured agglomeration of 
episodes, some charming, some ordinary, some 
tired and rather tiresome. It all leads up to nothing 
more than a lengthy tirade or homily by a sympa- 
thetic teacher who lectures his pupils about the 
need for comprehension and love. Cinema II. 

Solaris-A Russian sci-fl Him by Andrei Tarkovski is 
inscrutable, preposterous, and rather dull, abounding 
In existential and metaphysical anguish and esoteric 
pseudo-science, both of them impenetrable and 
uncompelling. The acting is generally unimpressive 
The film has met with considerable displeasure in 
official Russian circles, which is not quite sufficient 
reason for our liking it Ziegfield. 

The Song Remain* the Same-A record of the Led 
Zeppelin's 1973 Madison Square Garden perform- 
ances, directed by Peter Clifton and Joe Massot. 
Rim examines four rock musicians: Jimmy Page, 
Robert Plant, John Paul Jones, and John Bonham. 
Cinema I. 

The Sorrow and the Ptty-A four-hour-twenty-minute 
film that holds you transnxed from beginning to end. 
Starting out as a documentary about one French 
town during the Occupation in World War II. it 
spreads in concentric circles— through careful gen- 
eral views with the famous, the obscure, and the 
infamous, as well as much superbly used previous 
film footage— to cover France. Germany, England, 
mankind, it is nistory and pnuosopny comDineo, dui 
also brilliant filmmaking. Above all, It refrains from 
easy answers about its panoply of war and peace, 
courage and cowardice, justice and injustice, loyalty 
to others and persecution of them. If ever a film 
came close to presenting the full mystery of human 
nature— without arrogantly presuming to solve it— 
this is It Thru 10/26. Art 

Tne spirit of me neenrve-ror loiai incompeience, 
there is nothing like this film by the Spaniard Victor 
Erice. It's the storv of little sisters, one good, one 
bad, who see the movie Frankenstein in their village 
and are incited to speculate about spirits while their 
father tends his bees. The picture lacks even the 
lowest kind of inventiveness. Thru 10/28, D.W. 
Griffith. 

Story of O-Walerian Borowczyk's Polish-language 
film, which was shown at the 1976 New York Rim 
Festival, is about-* girl led into degradation and 
crime through a grand passion. RKO 59th St I. 

The Sunday Woman-This is supposed to be a quaint 
murder mystery with social-critical overtones, where 
the milieu is meant to matter more than the 
mystery. Unfortunately neither is developed with 
much indsiveness or believabtiity, though there are 
isolated flashes of wit (sometimes heavy-handed), 
and here and there a pointed observation. Directed 
by Luigi Comencini, starring Marcello Mastroianni, 
Jean-Louis Trintjgnant, and Jacqueline Bisset. From 
10/27, Quad. 

Three Days of the Condor-Confused thriller about 
dirty doings inside the CIA. superficially exploiting 
the post-watergate climate. Dialogue that tries to De 
witty, sophisticated, and revelatory of "the way we 
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live now," but is mostly ridiculous overreaching. 
Redford, Dunaway, and Sydney Pollack's direction 
at half-mast, but top-level atmospheric shots of New 
York by Owen Roizman. Max von Sydow wasted as 
is usual in American movies. Thru 10/26, Olympia; 
Playboy; 10/31. 11/1. RKO 59th St II. 



Excerpted from John Simon's reviews 



THE MOVIE HOUSES 
Schedules change constantly; phone ahead and avoid 
rage and disappointment. 



Apollo, 125th nr 8th (749-1800). Norman... Is That 
You? 

Art, 36 E 8th (GR 3-7014). Thru 10/26. The Sorrow 
and the Pity. From 10/27, Julius Caesar; A Street- 
car Named Desire. 

Baronet, 3rd Ave at 59th (355-1663). Thru 11/3. 
Bugsy Malone. From 11/4, Maitresse. 

Beekman, 2nd Ave nr 65th (RE 7-2622). The Memory 
of Justice. 

Bieecker St Cinema, 144 Bieecker, at Laguardia PI 
(674-2560). 10/26, New West German Cinema. 10/ 
27, Variety Lights; Nights of Cabiria. 10/28, Paths of 
Glory: Lolita. 10/29. Village of the Damned; Isle of 
the Dead. 10/30, Caesar and Rosalie; Last Tango 
in Paris. 10/31. The Devils; The Haunting. 11/1; 
Potemkin; Ten Days That Shook the World. 11/2. 
New West German Cinema. 

Carnegie Hall Cinema, 7th Ave betw 56th & 57th 
(757-2131). 10/26, Midnight Cowboy; Lonesome 
Cowboys. 10/27, The Passenger; The Spider's 
Stratagem. 10/28, Marat/Sade; King Lear. 10/29, 
Twentieth Century; Mr. and Mrs. Smith. 10/30, 
Warhol's Dracuia; Warhol's Frankenstein. 10/31, 
Alexander's Ragtime Band; Orchestra Wives. 11/1, 
Simon of the Desert; The Milky Way. 11/2, Black 
God. White Devil; Sambizanga. 

Cinema I, 3rd Ave nr 60th (PL 3-6022). The Song 
Remains the Same. 

Cinema IL 3rd Ave nr 60th (PL 3-6022). Small 
Change. 

Cinema Studio, Bdway & 66th (877-4040). Thru 10/ 
26, Gone With the Wind. From 10/27, Bumf Offer- 
ings. 

Cinema Village, 22 E 12th (924-3363). to be an- 
nounced. 

Columbia I & II. 2nd Ave at 64th (832-1670). I. Car 
Wash. II. Thru 10/28, The Return of the Pink 
Panther; The Sunshine Boys. From 10/29, Up. 

Coronet, 3rd Ave nr 59th (EL 5-1663). The Front. 

Criterion, Bdway at 45th (582-1795). Norman... Is 
That You? 

D.W. Griffith, 59th St E of 2nd Ave (759-4630). Thru 
10/28, The Spirit of the Beehive. From 10/29, 
People of the Wind. 

Eastslde, 3rd Ave at 55th (755-3020). Barry Lyndon. 

8th St Cinema, 52 W 8th (674-6515). Car Wash. 

86th St E, 3rd Ave at 86th (249-1144). Norman. . . Is 
That You? 

Elgin, 8th Ave & 1 9th (675-0935). 10/26. Vmdiana; 
The Exterminating Angel. 10/27, Machibuse; Throne 
of Blood. 10/28. Modem Times; A King in New 
York. 10/29, The Missouri Breaks; Rancho Deluxe. 
10/30. Slaughterhouse-Five; Little Murders. 10/31. 
The Magic Flute; The Music Lovers. 11/1, Travels 
With My Aunt; Something for Everyone. 11/2, 
Leadbetly. Jams. If you're over 62 you can go to the 
Elgin any time for a quarter. 

Embassy 46th-at Bdway. From 10/29, Up. 

Embassy 49th, at Bdway (582-4066) Bugsy Malone. 

Embassy 72nd, at Bdway (SC 4-6745). Thru 10/28. 
Return of the Pink Panther; The Sunshine Boys. 
From 10/29, Murder on the Orient Express; The Big 
Bus. 

Festival, 57th St & Fifth Ave (581-2323). Thru 11/4. 
Edvard Munch. From 11/5, The Incredible Sarah. 

Fine Arts, 58th nr Lexington (PL 5-6030). Jonah Who 
Will Be 25 in the Year 2,000. 

Forum, Bdway & 47th (757-8320). The Ritz. 

Gramercy, 23rd St nr Lexington (GR 5-1660). Thru 
10/26, Logan's Run; The Man Who Fell to Earth. 
10/27-11/2. Obsession. 

Greenwich, 12th at Greenwich (WA 9-3350). Thru 
10/26, The Return of the Pink Panther; The Sun- 
shine Boys. From 10/27, Norman. . . Is That You? 

Guild, 33 W 50. nr 5th Ave (PL 7-2406). Silent Movie. 

Little Carnegie, 57th St nr 7th (246-5123). The Front 

Loews Astor Plaza, Bdway at 44th (869-8340). 
Sounder li 

Loews Cine, 3rd nr 86th (427-1332). Car Wash. 
Loews Orpheum, 86th, 3rd (AT 9-4607). Massacre at 
centra! nign. 



Loews State I ft II, Bdway at 45th (582-5070). I. 

Marathon Man. II. Car Wash. 
Loews Tower East, 3rd Ave nr 71st (TR 9-1313). 

Marathon Man. 
Loews Triplex, Bdway at 83rd (877-3190). Listings 

always tentative here. I. Deadly Hero; The Reivers. 

II. Alice m Wonderland. III. Let's Talk About Men. 
Murray Hit, 34th at 3rd Ave (685-7652). Thru 10/26. 

Swept Away: Seven Beauties. From 10/27, All the 

President's Men; Conversation. 
Museum of Modern Art, 11 W. 53rd (956-7078). 10/ 

26, noon. The Raven; 2:30, No Time for Sergeants; 
6 p.m. What's Happening? 10/28. 2:30, Abraham 
Lincoln; 6 p.m. The Nutty Professor; 8:30, The Big 
Mouth. 10/29, 2:30. Dr. Strangelove; 6 p.m. Abra- 
ham Lincoln. 10/30. noon. On the Double; 2:30. No 
Time for Sergeants; 5 p.m. Auntie Mame. 10/31, 
noon, The Absent-Minded Professor; 2:30, The 
Gazebo; 5 p.m. The Four Horsemen of the Apoca- 
lypse. 11/1. noon, On the Double; 2:30. Beach 
Party; 6 p.m. The Raven. 1 1 12, noon. Head; 2:30. 
Gone Are Che Days. 6 p.m. What's Happening? 

New Yorker, Bdway nr 88th (TR 4-9189). Thru 10/26. 
The Last Woman; Claire's Knee. From 10/27. All 
the President's Men; The Candidate. 

Olympla, Bdway at 107th (865-8128). Thru 10/26, 
The Shootist; Three Days of the Condor. 10/27-11/ 
2, Obsession; The Fortune. 

Paramount, 61st & Bdway (247-5070). The Ritz. 

Parts, 4 W 58th (MU 8-2013). Cousin, Cousine. 

Playboy, 57th W of 6th Ave (JU 6-4446). $1 Mon thru 
Sat; $1.25 on Sun. Thru 10/26, The Shootist; Three 
Days of the Condor. From 10/27, to be announced. 

Plaza, 58th St, E of Madison (EL 5-3320). The Seven- 
Per-Cent Solution. 

Quad, four cinemas at 34 W 13th (255-8800). (last- 
minute switches especially frequent here; phone 
ahead.) I. Thru 10/26. Misty Beethoven. From 10/ 

27, The Sunday Woman. II. The Clockmaker. III. 
Thru 10/26, Rebecca; The Paradine. Case. From 
10/27, Obsession; Taxi Driver. IV. Thru 10/26, fc# 
Amin Dada. From 10/27, All the President's Men. 

Radio City Music Han, 50th & 6th Ave (246-4600) 
A Matter of Time. 

Regency, Bdway at 67th (724-3700). Now. a Katha- 
rine Hepburn festival: Thru 10/26. A Long Day's 
Journey Into Night 10/27-11/2, The State of the 
Union. 

RKO Cinerama I 4 II, Bdway at 47th (757-5450). I. 

Black Emanuelle. II. Thru 10/28, Champion of 

Death; Deadly China Doll. From 10/29. Death 

Coll&ctori Privft& Cuts* 
RKO 59th St I A II, nr 2nd Ave (688-1717). I. Story 

of Sin. II. 10/26, 27, Last Tango in Paris; Blow-Up. 

10/28-30. Hi Momi. Greetings. 10/31, 11/1. Three 

Days of the Condor; The Parallax View. 11/2, 3, 

Swept Away; Seven Beauties. 
RKO 66th St I A II. at Lexington (AT 9-6900). I. Thru 

10/28. Mansion of the Doomed; Tales From the 

Crypt From 10/29, Death Collector; Prime Cuts. 

II. Black Emanuelle. 
72nd St East, nr 1st Ave (BU 8-9304). Thru 10/26. 

Obsession. From 10/27. Bumf Offerings. 
St Marks Cinema, 2nd Ave at St Marks PI (777- 

1955). Thru 10/26. The Man Who Fell to Earth; 

Monty Python and the Holy Grail. 10/27-1 1/2, Bumf 

Offerings; Theater of Blood. 
68th St Playhouse, at 3rd Avenue (RE 4-0302). The 

Marquis of o 

Sutton, 57th nr 3rd Ave (PL 9-1411). Alex & the 

Gypsy. 

Symphony, Bdway at 95th (AC 2-6600). Thru 10/26, 
The Return of the Pink Panther; The Sunshine Boys. 
From 10/27, to be announced. 

Theater St Marks, 80 St Marks PI (254-7400). 10/ 
26-28, Queen Christina; Catherine the Great 10/29, 
30, Zegfekt Follies; Ziegfeld Girl. 10/31, 11/1, 
Breakfast at Tiffany's; Roman Holiday. 11/2, 3. 
Private Lives; The Scoundrel. 

34th St East, nr 2nd Ave (683-0255). To be an- 
nounced. 

Trans-Lux East 3rd at 58th (PL 9-2262). How Funny 
Can Sex Be. 

Trans-Lux 85th, at Madison (BU 8-3180). Thru 10/26. 
The Return of the Pink Panther; The Sunshine Boys. 
From 10/27, to be announced. 

12th St Cinema, 2nd Ave at 12th (254-4188). Mas- 
sacre af Central High; The Teacher. 

UA East, 1st Ave at 85th (249-5100). The Ritz. 

Waverly, 6th Ave at 3rd (WA 9-8037). The Ritz. 

Whitney Museum, 945 Madison (794-0600). New 
American Filmmakers: 10/26-31, Video Matrix 
(Andy Mann). 11/2-7, Kristina Talking Pictures 
(Yvonne Rainer). 

Ziegfeld, 54th St near 6th Ave (765-7600). So/arts. 
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Finally. 
A more effective way to 
damage your hair. 



What if someone told you 
that they took their hair — at 
its weakest, most vulnerable 
moment — stretched and 
pulled it as far as it could go 
— and then stuck it in a hot 
oven for a half hour or so. 
You'd think they were nuts. 

Yet, that's exactly what 
you do every time you blow 
dry your hair. 

Obviously, blow dryers are 
hejje to stay. They give you a 
fast, easy natural look. But 
they do create problems. 

The Problems . Wet hair is 
weak hair. It needs to be 
handled gently because it 
doesn't have the elasticity of 
dry hair. But blow drying 
calls for merciless brushing 
and pulling under direct 
heat. Sometimes enough 
heat to bake a cake. And cer- 
tainly enough heat to take 
the remaining moisture and 
oils from the hair. Leaving it 
wide open to breakage and 
splitting. And if your hair 
could talk, it would be 
pleading for a solution. 




We're not against 
hair dryers. We're just 
against dried out hair. 

Pantene's g ot it -The Heat 
Solution ? It's a ^ 
unique leave-in con- "'"'w-* 
ditioner developed J| 
to protect your hair 
from heat appli- 
ances. And, it's got lL 
Phytantriol. Forget 
the name but not 
what this exclusive 



Pantene Swiss Conditioner* 
does. It acts as a protective 
shield for hair, maintaining 
its natural moisture balance. 

Four Pantene proteins 
work with it to give hair the 
body and manageability that 
heat takes away. Use The 
Heat Solution*after every 
shampoo. 

The Shampoos de 
Pantene* There's one each 
for normal, dry or oily hair. 
And another to add fullness 
to fine or thin hair. They pro- 
tect hair. Leave it shiny and 
clean, too. 

More on Blow Dryers . Use 
them but use your head. Use 
them with Pantene. 

HAnd please, take a few 
minutes longer, hold 
the blower ten inches 
from hair and turn to 
a cooler setting. Let's 
not add insult to 
injury. 

I 'Product made in U.S.A. 



Your hair never needed ^g^*"^ 

Pantene' like it does today. 




For the store nearest you. call toll free (800) 447-4700. In 111. call (800) 322-4400. 
Medically tested products from The Pantene Company, Nutley. New Jersey 07 1 10. 
Div. Hoffmann-La Roche Inc.. one of the largest laboratories devoted to health. 



Does an Italian wine go with 

Noel,LaNavidad, 
Hanukkah and Weihnachten? 



fBolladoes. 





IN AND AROUND TOWN 



A CRITICAL GUIDE TO ENTERTAINMENT IN THE NEW YORK AREA 



EDITED BY RUTH GILBERT 



Theater 



Most theaters honor "Ammex" and "Diners 
Club" credit cards, and some accept 
reservations by telephone. 



ON BROADWAY 



Thursday, October 28 



Comedians-Trevor Griffiths's play about a 
for apprentice comics in the north ot England. 
Directed by Mike Nichols. Paul Rogers plays Eddie 
Waters, the retired standup comic who conducts the 
class. Also in the cast are John lithgow and Milo 
O'Shea. Previews start tonight prior to a 11/16 
opening. Music Box Theater 239 W 45th (246-6230). 



Monday, November 1 



Don't Step on My Olive Branch-A satirical Israeli 
musical look at the United Nations with book by 
Chaim Jacov; music and lyrics by Ron Eliran. 
Playhouse. 359 W 46th (541-9820). 



CURRENT 



Bubbling Brown Sugar-About half the show is an 
authentic and lively tribute to old-time Harlem thea- 
ter, with some great numbers lined out by the likes 
of Avon Long, Josephine Premice, and Vivian Reed. 
The other half, alas, is a silly, patronizing, meander- 
ing book and some new songs by Danny Holgate 
that merely waste time, beyond rescue even by all 
that classy staging and dances. Tues thru Sat at 8; 
Sat mat at 2; Sun at 2:30 & 7 p.m. ANTA. 245 W 
52nd (246-6270). 

California Suite-Sleazily written, shoddily con- 
structed, and without even a scintilla of Neil Simon's 
usual slick adroitness with a gag line, this grab bag 
of skits about life in a Los Angeles hotel suggests 
that California life may have scrambled Mr. Simon's 
brains. Gene Saks's direction draws a few moments 
of bovine humor from Jack Weston, but Tammy 
Grimes, Barbara Barrie and George Grizzard look 
as foolish as they are made to sound. Eugene 
O'Neill. 230 W 49th (24(5-0220). 

Chlcago-A music vaudeville, with book by Fred Ebb 
and Bob Fosse, based on the 1926 melodrama 
about a Chicago murderess. Music by John Kander. 
There is fun here, and like any spectacle that 
carries the Fosse signature, it demands to be seen 
(J.S.) 46th St Theater, 226 W 46th (246-4271). 

A Chorus Une-Every generation needs Its own 
backstage legend, and this one is a worthy de- 
scendant of 42nd St (et al). Out of the real words 
of chorus-line aspirants. James Kirkwood and Nich- 
olas Dante have fashioned a shiny romance, and it 
bounces agreeably off Marvin Hamlisch's paper-thin 
score. Michael Bennett's taut, energetic direction 
covers a multitude of inadequacies. Shubert, 225 
W44 (246-5990). 

Days in the Trees-Marguerite Duras's quiet, moving 
play is basically a monologue surrounded by shad- 
ows. As a mother who knows her son is not worth 
the spitting upon, but who is powerless not to fight 
for his love. Mildred Dunnock gives her usual 
radiant, melting performance, and that's enough to 
carry the show. Run ends 11/21. Circle in the 
Square. 1633 Bdway (581-0720). 

Equus-The return of Peter Shaffer's play which is 
structured around a valid premise, an exploration 
into the tortured mind of a boy who suddenly goes 
berserk and blinds a stabieful of horses. But the 
play is ruined by Shaffer's concept of the psychia- 
trist, who is forced constantly into tedious (and, to 
an intelligent auditor, insulting) sermons on what it 
all means to him. With Anthony Perkins and Keith 
McDermott. Helen Hayes, 210 W 46th (246-6380). 

For Colored Girls Who Have Considered Suicide/ 
When the Rainbow is Enuf-Seven spellbinding 
young women Intone the words of one of them. 



Ntozake Shange. lines about being women, black, 
and sorrowful, and their performances are welded 
by Oz Scott into an enthralling theatrical experience 
that makes the theater glow in all colors. Tues thru 
Sat at 8; mat Wed & Sat at 2. Sun at 3. Booth, 45th 
St (246-5969). 

Godspell-Although it may have been overpraised 
when new (thanks to J.C. Superstar's also having 
been around), the artless joy of this retelling of the 
Passion through the eyes of flower-children, the 
romping inventiveness of its appealing cast, and the 
vitality of most (if not all) of Stephen Schwartz's 
music still make this one of the loveliest things In 
town. The move to Broadway has been well 
managed, and you're still invited onstage for wine at 
intermission. Wed thru Sat at 8; Mat Wed, Sat & 
Sun at 2; Sun at 5:30 p.m. Plymouth. 236 W 45th 
(246-9156). 

Going Up-Absolutely charming revival of Otto Har- 
bach and Louis Hirsch's 1919 musical about aviator- 
meets-girl. The tunes are unmemorable but pleas- 
antly chirpy: the book is lighter than air. All that 
matters is that Bill Gile has recreated the work in 
fine, honest style, and that an almost-firstrate cast 
is engaged in highly contagious pleasantry. Tues 
thru Sat at 8; Mat Sat & Wed at 2: Sun at 3. John 
Golden, 252 W 45th (246-6740). 

Grease-An amusing, ridiculous 50s rock 'n' roll musi- 
cal exploring the myth created by the mass media 
of what teen-age life was like in the 50s. Excellent 
choreography by Patricia Birch. Book, music & 
lyrics: Jacobs & Casey. Directed by Tom Moore. 
(J.S.) Tues thru Sat at 8 p.m. Wed. & Sat at 2 p.m.. 
Sun at 3 p.m. Royale. 242 W 45th (245-5760). 

Guys and Dolls-Damon Runyon's Broadway lingo 
has been translated by Billy Wilson into black jive, 
with results more joyous than anyone might have 
dreamed possible. This is one of the best of all 
recent musical revivals, and Frank Loesser's flaw- 
less score makes 25 years sound like overnight. 
The cast — led by Ernestine Jackson, an absolute 
charmer, as Sarah; Norma Donaldson as a wonder- 
fully brassy Adelaide: James Randolph and Robert 
Guillaume as the top gamblers — hasn't a weak 
member. Tues thru Sat at 8: Wed & Sat at 2: Sun 
at 3 p.m. Broadway, Bdway at 53rd (247-7992). 

I Have a Dream-The noble words of Martin Luther 
King, divested of much of their impact by Billy Dee 
Williams's self-conscious, actorish delivery, and set 
in an arch, clumsy, ultimately annoying dramatic 
framework by Robert Greenwald. A badly un- 
focused and wasteful show all around. Plays thru 
11/28. Ambassador, 219 W 49th (CO 5-1855). 

The Innocents-Claire Bloom stars in a revival of 
Henry James's The Turn of the Screw, as a 
governess who tries to save two orphans from what 
she feels are mysterious visitations of the past. 
Directed by Harold Pinter; with Pauline Flanagan, 
Michael MacKady, Sarah Jessica Parker, Cathine 
Wolf, and Dino Laudidna. Morosco, 217 W 45th 
(246-6230). 

The Magic Show-A musical with book by Bob 
Randall; music and lyrics by Stephen Schwartz, 
directed and choreographed by Grover Dale. Doug 
Henning is starred as a magician, which he is. His 
"illusions" are truly astounding, and defy figuring out 
beyond a hypothesis or two, which is both disturb- 
ingly awesome and just as it should be. From 9/6, 
Wed thru Sat at 7:30; Wed, Sat & Sun at 2; Sun at 
5 p.m. (J.S.) Cort. 138 W 48th (489-6392). 

Me and Bessle-The raw fervor of Linda Hopkins's 
blues singing is all that matters here, and It's 
enough. Unfortunately, the show is also burdened 
with a silly script by Will Holt, which consists mostly 
of having Ms. Hopkins disavow the fact that she's 
Bessie Smith with all the fervor of a Kennedy 
disavowing politics. Wed thru Sat at 8; Mat Wed at 
2; Sat at 2:30; Sun at 3 p.m. Edison. 240 W 47 (PL 
7-7164). 

My Fair Lady-Jerry Adler's direction tends to draw 
heavy lines under the best-loved moments, but he 



cannot obliterate this memento of popular musical 
theater's brightest creation. Christine Andreas's El- 
iza sounds better than it looks, but Ian Richardson 
is a flinty Higgins. and George Rose a roistering 
Doolittle. St. James. 246 W 44th (OX 5-5858). 

Oh, Calcuttat-Revival of the musical devised by 
Kenneth Tynan. Sketches by Jules Feiffer, Leonard 



uan LareenDurg, &arn bnepara, onerrnan Yeu©n. 
Plays Mon and Tues at 8; Fri at 7:30 & 10. Sat at 
10; Sun at 7:30. Edison, 240 W 47th (757-7164). 

Plppln-The most beautifully gotten up musical ever to 
surround a near-vacuum, the "vacuum" being Roger 
O. Hirson's empty and pretentious book about 
Charlemagne's son. The "near" is Stephen 
Schwartz's music and lyrics, with an awkward, 
amateurish charm, but at least they have a some- 
what medieval feel. Director-choreographer Bob 
Fosse's only flaw is an excess of inventiveness. 
(J.S.) Tues thru Sat at 8 p.m.; Mat Wed & Sat at 2 
p.m. Sun at 3. Imperial. 45th nr 8th Avenue (CO 5- 
2412). 

Poor Murderer-A new play by Pavel Kohout which 
takes place in a clinic for nervous disorders in St. 
Petersburg in 1900, about a successful actor who 
tries to prove his sanity to a psychiatrist. With 
Laurence Luckinbill, Maria Schell. Keven McCarthy, 
Larry Gates. Ruth Ford, and Felicia Montealegre. 
Ethel Barrymore, 243 W 47th (246-0390). 

Porgy and Bess-All these years people have said 
that Gershwin's huge, sprawling folk-poem suffered 
most from its operatic pretensions. Now comes the 
Houston Grand Opera Company to give that legend 
the lie, with a production that honors, probably for 
the first time anywhere, the soaring genius behind 
the work as originally conceived. The production has 
that mixture of respect and vitality that is rare both 
in theater and opera house. A triumph, in short. 
Plays thru 12/5. Uris, 51 st St West of Bdway (586- 
6510). 

The Robber Bridegroom-Eudora Welty's folk-fable 
turned into a country-music jamboree by Alfred 
Uhry (words) and Robert Waldman (music). The 
show has a certain seedy, kicky charm, but the 
songs aren't much in themselves and Gerald Freed- 
man's direction tends to drive some of the jokes 
into the ground. Biltmore, 261 W 47th (JU 2-5340). 

Same Time, Next Year-Sandy Dennis and Ted 
Bessell in a romantic comedy by Bernard Slade 
about an annual rendezvous that lasts for 25 years 
involving a pair who are married, but not to each 
other. A two-character play similar in theme to 
Avanti, and in quality to The Voice ot the Turtle, it 
is genuinely funny, often moving, and slyly perspica- 
cious throughout. Tues thru Sat at 8; Wed & Sat at 
2; Sun at 3. (J.S.) Brooks Atkinson, 256 W 47th 
(245-3430). 

Shenandoah-A musical by James Lee Barrett, P. 
Rose, P. Udell, and Gary Geld; directed by Philip 
Rose; stars John Cullum. It takes no Civil War 
expert to know that this foolish hyperanachronism 
has about as much to do with history as with wit, 
tunefulness, or basic intelligence. The book goes 
from nowhere to nowhere, unless commuting be- 
tween jolly homespun philosophy and arrant tear- 
jerking constitutes an itinerary. Tues thru Sat at 8 
p.m.; Wed and Sat at 2 p.m. Sun at 3 p.m. (J.S.) 
Alvin, 250 W 52nd (PL 7-8646). 

A Texas Trllogy-Although Preston's Jones's three 
plays, centered around a small and dusty town as 
full of messed-up lives as Peyton Place, are per- 
formed in Texan (without the usual courtesy of 
translator-earphones), the ear adjusts quickly. Mr. 
Jones handles his native language well; what he 
hasn't learned to handle is character, narrative, 
interaction, and dramatic development. The plays 
are, thus, stillborn sketches, some of them nag- 
gingly repetitive, none of them with the inner life to 
justify their collective sprawl over three full 
evenings. Alan Schneider's direction, some of the 
best work of his career, provides some semblance 
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THIS SUIT AT FINE STORES 
NATIONWIDE 

$ 260 

ATTHENEWTORK 
MANUFACTURER 

$ 149 

Less than one year ago, Saint Laurie, a fine 
men's clothing manufacturer for 63 years, introduced 
a unique selling concept in New York. 

What started as a gratifying response, has 
built into an ever growing legion of extraordinarily 
dressed, true believers. 

The concept is simple: Saint Laurie sells 
their exquisitely tailored classic American and 
European cut suits to the most expensive stores 
throughout the country. 

They will continue to sell to stores in New York, 
but not under the Saint Laurie label, and offer 
their vast collection (over 25.000 suits) direct to 
the consumer. 

Nothing like Saint Laurie exists in New York. 
To our knowledge, anywhere. 

The enormous selection, impeccable tailoring, 
costliest fabrics with the prices at the factory 
ranging from $1 15 to $2 10, turns the most critical 
shopper into a delighted customer. 

If smashing suits are important to your 
business or personal life and you've been spend- 
ing S275 to $300 for them at better stores, come 
to Saint Laurie and see what feeling and looking 
good is all about. 

Saint Laurie Ltd. 

84 Fifth Avenue at 14th Street 

6th Floor 
Mon.-Sat. 8:30 am to 5:30 pm 
212-242-2530 




Michael One & Michael Two. 

For uptown diners 
who think stockbrokers live 
on ticker tape alone. 

Michael One. A private, clublike atmosphere. 
Quiet, intimate dining. Michael Two. Posh, modem 
decor with subtle opulence. 

N From their charcoal grills come prime sir- 
loin steaks, Chateaubriand, lamb chops or 
spareribs. Both have great seafood entrees 
plus appetizers such as clams 
casino, escargots, Danish lobster 
tails. Both cater to weekend dinner 
parties for anywhere from 25 to 150 people. 
Take the American Express* Card to your 
next downtown dinner. You may live uptown, 
but it's a lot closer than you think. 

Michael One, 25 Trinity Place, 344- 
7270. Michael Two, 10 Hanover Square, 
943-6767. Reservations suggested. 

The American Express Card. Don't leave home without it. 




of motive power. The three plays (Lu Ann Hampton 
Laverty Oberlander, The Last Meeting of the 
Knights of the White Magnolia, and The Oldest 
Living Graduate) can be seen in any order; their 
quality, on a descending basis, is in the order listed. 
Broadhurst, 235 W 44th (246-6699). 

The Three-Penny Opera-Echt Brecht, this splendid, 
imaginative staging (by Richard Foreman) restores 
the cutting edge of the play that was blunted in the 
famous off-Broadway version. Stanley Silverman's 
musical direction accomplishes similar results for 
Weill's marvelous music, and a large cast honors 
this act of resurrection as the wonder it truly is. 
Tues thru Sat at 8; Wed & Sat at 2; Sun at 3 p.m. 
Thru 1/23/77 at Vivian Beaumont, 150 W 65th 
(787-8060). 

The Wlz-New musical version of the Wizard of Oz 
with an all-black cast; by William F. Brown and 
Charlie Smalls; directed by Geoffrey Holder. Tues 
thru Sat at 7:30; Wed and Sat at 2 p.m.; Sun at 3 
p.m. If you already know Oz, from the Baum books 
and the Garland movie, you're ahead of the game. 
(J.S.) Majestic. 247 W 44th (246-0730). 



OFF and OFF-OFF BROADWAY 



Tuesday, October 26 



The Prince of Homburg-f rank Langella stars In a 
play written In 1811 by Heinnch von Kleist, about a 
prince who wins a heroic victory and comes into 
conflict with the stage for pursuing his romantic 
dreams. Patricia Elliott plays the woman he loves. A 
Chelsea Theater Center presentation. Theater Four, 
424 W 55th (246-8545). 



CURRENT 



All American Movln' Muecle-A musical celebration 
of the American male, conceived, directed, and 
choreographed by Seamus Murphy. Thurs thru Sun 
at 9 p.m. thru 11/14. $4. 10/26-11/14, Thurs thru 
Sun at 7:30 p.m. Graham Jackson's Marriage a la 
Mode. The Glmes. 260 W Bdwy (one block south of 
Canal) (925-2619). 

Arms and the Man-GBS's drama opens 10/27 and 
plays thru 10/30; 11/3-6, 11/10-13. at 8 p.m. $2. 
West-Park Presbyterian Church, 165 W 86th (877- 
1671). 

Ashes of Soldiers-A song of Walt Whitman, by 
Richard Davidson, directed by George Allison El- 
mer. Thurs-Sat at 8; Sun at 3., 10/28-11/14. $2.50. 
No Smoking Playhouse. 17 W 24th (245-3973). 

A Bird In the Hand-George Feydeau's comedy, seen 
here for the first time, directed by Leland Moss. 
Thru 11/7, evenings at 8; Sun at 3. $3.50. Lion 
Theater, 422 W 42nd (947-4224). 

Community Kltchen-A three-act comedy-drama play- 
ing every Friday at 7:30 and Sundays at 3 p.m. 
Thru 12/19. Franklin Thomas Little Theater, 1 W 
125th (281-1345). 

Classic Stage Company-G.B. Shaw's Heartbreak 
House. Edward Bond's Bingo. Mollere's Tartuffe. 
136 E 13th (677-4210). Abbey Theater, 




WIN OR LOSE 

Loren Brown in The 
Contest, a new play by 
Shirley Mezvinsky Lauro, 
directed by Paul Austin, 
wrth Kathy McKenna, 
Mordecai Lawner, Todd 
Davis, Estelle Omens, 
Deborah Combs, and Hy 
Anzell. Thursday through 
Sunday, at 7:30, through 
November 7. Tickets are 
$2.50, at the Ensemble 
Studio Theater, 549 West 
52nd Street (247-4982). 



The Club-It Is Eve Merriam's conceit — and a rather 
good one, as it works out— that male villainy toward 
women Is best definable in its own words. To that 
end, she has peopled her little revue with a goggle 
of sexist males singing sexist songs and telling 
sexist jokes in a club at around 1910; the material 
is all authentic of the period. As a final kicker, all 
the roles are played by women, and a perfectly 
splendid septet of transvestjtes they are. You prob- 
ably have to see this for yourselves to understand 
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BANKING AT 
OURS. 

What good is a 24 hour 
banking machine if it isn't 
there when you need it? 
So, that's why Central 
has a Nite 'N Day 
BankShop* machine at 
every one of our branches, 
all over the city, and in 
two locations on Long 
Island. So, you can cash 
checks, make deposits, 
transfer funds, or withdraw 
up to $100 a day. Just 
open a Nite 'N Day 
BankShop account with 
us. It pays a hefty 5V*% 
interest, which by law is 
higher than any commer- 
cial bank can pay you. 
And there's another very 
good reason to have your 
checking account with us, 
too. It's free. Absolutely, 
no monthly service charge, 
no per check fee, no mini- 
mum balance required. 
Come on in, and ask about 
24 hour banking at Central 
Savings. We'll give you 
convenience, all day and 
night, and make sure it's 
there when you really 
need it. 

CENTRAL 
SAVINGS 






J- 




Offices: 73rd & Broadway, 53rd & 
Ave. of the Americas; 34th & 
Broadway; 14th & 4th Ave.; Maiden 
Lane & Water St.; Smithtown, L.I. 
(Hillside Village Shopping Center, 
91 Route 111); Syosset, LI. 
(Jericho Tpk. & So. Oyster Bay Rd.) 
A Mutual Savings Bank. 
Member FDIC. 



Copyrighted material 



Where's the inn place for lunch, dinner and Sunday bicnch? 



Where's the in place for alter dinner disco? 



Barbizort PU/ J 3 D ^P-^s^7 




A LITERARY DISCOTHEQUE C * 



Both at the Baibiion Plaia Hotel 
Ave ol the Ameiicas bet 58th & 59th CI 7 7000 



The very famous 
restaurant 
in Brooklyn. 

Admits Its Age. 

After nearly a I 
century as a 
New York dining! 
tradition, we're not afraid to act our 
age. The gaslights still glow softly. 
The atmosphere remains elegant 
and warm. And the quality and 
inventiveness of our Epicurean 
menu still attract patrons from near 
and far. After 95 years, our fame 
is not fleeting. 
Brooklyn's Landmark Seafood 
& Steak House (Est. 1879) 

GAGE TOLLNER 

372 Fulton Street (nr Boro Hall). 
For reservations call 875-5181. 
Open daily except Sundays. 
Saturday 4:00 P.M. to 11:00 P.M. 
Weekdays 11:30 A.M. to 9:00 P.M. 
Amex. Diners. Master Charge. 




SUNDAY 

isforcoDts 



Select from the largest 
and most stylish collet: 
tion of Top Designer 
Outerwear in New 
York at Discount 
Prices!! See for 
yourself...you , ll 
love us every day.' 

LEATHERS 

FABRICS 

SUEDES 

CAPES 

BAGS - COSTUME 
JEWELRY and 

Accessories 



Designer A Boutique Dept. / Belter Coats & Suits 
165 West 26th Street / 183 7th Avenue 
Hew York. N.Y. 10001 / Hew York, N.Y. 10001 





iscothIque Where Yountj^ 
Sophisticated Mature Singles and ' 
Couples Meet To Oance Mon.to Sat. 

Dinner Available Mon. to Fri. 



m 

5at.^ 

■ Open For Dancing Mon. to Fri. from I 
1 5 P.M. to 1 A.M. (Dinner Available) M 
\ DISCO Only Fri. & Sat. 10PM-4AM M 
Available For Pvt.Parties on Sundays M 

\jtO E.58th St NYC * MU 8-3365^ 



why this rather special show Is as delightful as It is. 
Circle In the Square Downtown, 159 Bleecker St 
(AL 4-6330). 

Tim Dark at the Top of the Stairs-William Inge's 
play, directed by Jonathan Foster. Fri, Sat & Mon at 
7:30; Sun at 3; Thru 11/14. $2.50. Impossible 
Ragtime Theater. 120 W 28th (243-7494). 

David Mamet's Plays-Sexua/ Perversity in Chicago 
and Due* Variations, two beautifully written, subtle, 
and wise short plays about — well, about life: young 
people's lives ruined by meddling "friends," old 
people's lives mined by aching, desperate dullness. 
It's all treated with a fine, light touch, which the 
expert direction of Albert Takazauckas deftly under- 
scores. Wed, Thurs. Fri at 8; Sat at 7 & 10; Sun at 
3 & 8. Cherry Lane, 38 Commerce St (989-2020). 

Th« Death of Dr. Faust-Michel de Ghelderode's 
play, directed by Ruis Woertendyke. Thurs thru Sun 
at 8 p.m. Thru 10/31. $3. Arena Theater, 62 E 4th 
St (477-4120). 

Does Anybody Here Do the Peabody?-Comedy 

with music by Enid Rudd starring Betsy Von Fur- 
stenberg and Ted Forlow, directed by Terry Sctirei- 
ber. Wed thru Sun, Thru 1 1 /21 . Wonderhorse, 63 E 
4th St (874-7509). 

Double Bill ■ Bortoit Brecht's The Exception and the 
Rule, and Frank Wedekind's Death and Devil. Thurs 
thru Sun at 8 p.m. Thru 11/7. Perry St Theater, 31 
Perry St (255-7190). 

Double Bill-Israel Horowitz's Line and Shooting Gal- 
lery, directed by Carol llson. Thurs & Fri at 8; Sat 
at 10; Sun at 5:30. S4. 13th St Theater, 50 W 13th 
(924-9785). 

Dynamo-Eugene O'Neill's play, directed by George 
Ferencz. Fri, Sat and Sun at 8 p.m. Sun at 3 p.m. 
10/29-11/20. $2.50. Impossible Ragtime Theater, 
120 W 28th (243-7494). 

The Farm-David Storey's haunting, gripping study of 
inter-generational combat in a Yorkshire family, 
centered around three daughters who cannot cope 
with either their dour family background or the little 
they have come to know about the world beyond 
the mountains. Once again, the Circle Rep proves 
itself one of the most valuable small theaters in 
town, with a brilliant production by Marshall Mason 
and an altogether first-rate cast Tues thru Fri at 8; 
Sat at 7 & 10.30; Sun at 3 p.m. Thru 11/14. Circle 
Repertory Company, 99 Seventh Ave So on Sheri- 
dan Square (924-7100). 

Florellol-Equtty Library Theater revives the music 
with book by Jerome WekJman and George Abbott; 
music by Jerry Bock; lyrics by Sheldon Harnick, 
directed by Bill Koch. (It won a Pulitzer Prize in 
1959.) Thru 10/31. ELT Theater. 103rd & Riverside 
Drive (663-2028). 

God Isn't Horns Tonlght-A new play by Irving Gold, 
dealing with the schizophrenia of our time. Directed 
by Lester Goldman. Thurs thru Sat at 8 p.m. Sun at 
7:30. thru 10/31. Nameless Theater, 125 W 22nd 
(684-0188). 

Joan Coctsau Rsportory-ionesco's Rhinoceros, 10/ 
29 at 10:30; 10/31 at 3 p.m.; 11/5 at 7:30. GBS'S 
Androdes and the Lion, 10/29 at 7:30, 10/31 at 3 
p.m. Shakespeare's Macbeth, 10/30 at 7:30; 11/7 
at 3:30. Bouwerie Lane Theater, 330 Bowery at 2nd 
St (677-0060). 

Jonah-Jewish Repertory Theater offers a play by 
Guenter Rutenbom, music by Jeremy Storch, lyrics 
by Anna Smith, directed by Chuck Selber. Thurs 
thru Sun at 8 p.m. Sun at 2:30. Thru 11/14. Emanu- 
El MkJtown YM-YWHA, 344 E 14th (674-7200). 

Ladyhouss Blues-Kevin O Morrison's play with Cara 
Dutf-MacCormick, Christine Estabrook, Gail Gamett, 
and Jo Henderson, dramatizing the story of a 
mother and her four daughters in South St Louis at 
the end of WW I. directed by Tony Giordano. 10/ 
2829,30; 11/2,3.4,5.6.7. $6. Marymount Theater. 
221 E 71st (765-1281). 

Leave It To Jane-Jerome Kern's musical, based on 
a tum-of-the-century version of George Ade's play, 
The College Widow, produced by the Washington 
Square Players. 10/29. 30:11/5.6. $4. Educational 
Auditorium. N.Y.U., 35 W 4th St (598-3067). 

Lily, The Felon's Daughter-A Gay Nineties melo- 
drama in three acts by Tom Taggart, directed by 
Edmund W. Trust, with an all-male cast, plus one. 
Fri & Sat at 10:30; Sun at 7:30, thru 11/14. $2.50. 
18th St Playhouse. 145 W 18th St (924-8400). 



Lines of Visitation-New musical by Richard Foreman 
and George Ouincy, directed by Lawrence Komfeld, 
with lyrics by Irene Fornes. Thurs-Sat and Sun mat 
Thru 11/7. St Clements Theater, 423 W 46th (246- 
7277). 

Lovesong-A musical entertainment by Michael 
Valenti featuring the words of Moore, Raleigh. 
Houseman, Rossetti, Agee, Lewin, Lord Byron and 
Dorothy Parker. Top of the Gate, 160 Bleecker St 
(982-9292). 

Manhattan Theater Club- A R. Gurney Jr.'s Children, 
directed by Melvin Bernhardt, starring Nancy Marc- 
hand as an upper class matriarch. $4. Wed thru 
Sun at 7:30; Sun at 2:30, thru 11/14. Cabaret 10/ 
27-11/21. Comden and Green Revue, directed by 
Norman L Berman Wed thru Sun at 8:15. 10/29- 
11/20, Cracked Tokens, an improvisational group. 
Fri & Sat at 10:15. Club. 321 E 73rd (288-2500). 

Marriage-Nikolai Gogol's play, directed by Jean L 
Goodman, 10/30,31; 11/4-7, 11-14 at 8 p.m. $2.50. 
Hartley House Theater. 413 W 46th (246-9872). 

Mister McMsnnis, What Tims Is tt?-Set in Emily's 
Antique Shop in an old house in a southwestern 
city, play is written and directed by William Schlott- 
man. 10/28-30, 11/4-6, 11-13. at 8 p.m. $2.50. 
Cubiculo Theater, 414 W 51st (262-2138). 

No Exit-Jean Paul Sartre's play, directed by Rose 
Lynch. Fridays and Saturdays at 7:30. $3. Royal 
Playhouse. 219 Second Ave (GR 5-9647). 

The Other People's Table-Corinne Jacker's play, 
directed by Bob Mandel. Wed thru Sat at 8 p.m. 
Sun at 3 p.m. Thru 11/7. Billy Munk Theater, 302 E 
45th (683-7584). 

The Rehearsal or Love's Reward-Roundabout The- 
ater presents a revival of the Jean Anouilh play, 
with Philip Kerr, Elizabeth Owens, and Barry Boys; 
directed by Anthony Stlmac. Plays thru 1/16/77. 
Roundabout Stage II. 307 W 23rd (924-7160). 

Soho Repertory-Ibsen's Ghosts, 10/30 at 7:30; 10/ 
31 at 4:30. Thomas's Under Mm Wood, 10/29 at 
8:30; 10/30 at 10:30: 10/31 at 7:30. Soho. 19 
Mercer St (925-2588). 

A Soljourney Into Truth-A soulful celebration and 
original theater, presented by Barbara Ann Teer and 
Liberators of the National Black Theater, every Sat 
at 8 and Sun at 2, in Nov. $4.50. Theater. 9 E 125th 
(427-5615). 

Streamers-David Rabe's finest play so far, In a 
distinguished production by Mike Nichols, is enough 
to restore anyone's faith in the future of native 
theater. Externally, the play is about Vietnam-bound 
soldiers; underneath, it is about the way human 
beings struggle to find responsive chords in one 
another, and often fail. Tues- Sat at 7:30; Wed & Sat 
at 2:30, Sun at 3 p.m. Mitzi E. Newhouse, 150 W 
65th (767-8060). 

Three by Dorothy Parker- You Were Perfectly Fine; 
A Telephone Call; Here We Are, directed by 
Victoria Berdy; with Lillian Silverstone and James 
Morris. Thru 11/6; Thursdays thru Saturdays at 9 
p.m. The Brook, 40 W 17th (243-0874). 

Tuscaloosa's Calling Ms-Three blithe spirits, led by 
the wry. elfin, enchanting Patti Perkins, celebrate 
New York's remaining pleasures in a revue that is 
modest, cheeky, and beguiling. Hank Beebe and Bill 
Heyer have turned out a parcel of endearing songs 
for the occasion. Tues- Fri at 8; Sat, 7:30 & 10; Sun, 
3 & 7:30. West Side Theater, 407 W 43 (541-8394). 

2 By 5-A revue featuring the music of John Kander 
and the lyrics of Fred Ebb, directed by Seth 
Glassman, and performed by D'Jamin BartJett, 
Danny Fortus. Kay Cummings, SNrley Lemmon, 
Scott Stevensen. Village Gate, 160 Bleecker St (GR 
5-5120). 

U.s.A.-The Jefferson Theater Company presents a 
dramatic revue by Paul Shyre and John Dos 
Passos. 10/27-11/13, Wed thru Sat at 6 p.m. $2.50. 
Little Church. 11 E 29th (679-7174). 

Vanities-Three girls from Texas grow old but not up. 
Jack Heifner's attractive and nicely observed play 
covers familiar ground (The Group, Grease, etc.), 
but Garland Wright's coiled-spring direction gives 
the work cogency and wit. The cast — Kathy Bates, 
Jane Galloway, and Susan Merson — couldn't be 
better. Westside Theatre, 407 W. 43rd SL (541- 
8394). 

Volpone-Ben Johnson's classic satire on the evils of 
greed, lust, and corruption. Directed by Wayne A 
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Miller. Thurs thru Sat at 6 p.m. Thru 10/30. $2 50 
Theater in Chelsea. 346 W 20th (WA 9-2390). 

Waiting for Godot-An all-female cast in Samuel 
Beckett's play. 10/28-31 at 8:30. $2.50. Venture 
Studio. 230Vi 8th Ave (924-4791). 

Waiting for Godot-Samuel Beckett's play, directed 
by Andrew Loucka. Fri & Sat at 8:30. Sun at 7:30. 
thru 11/14. $3. Little Theater. 150 W 26th (675- 
9689). 

The Way of the World-William Congreve's comedy 
ot manners, directed by Kenneth Janes. 10/26-30. 
Tues at 5:30, Wed thru Sat at 7:30. $2.50. Minor 
Latham Playhouse, W 119th St & Bdway (280- 
2079). 

Women Behind Bars-Divine stars in the role of the 
prison matron in Tom Eyen's spoof of all those 
1930's prison movies. Loathsome. Tues-Thurs. 8; 
Fri, 9; Sat, 8 & 10:30; Sun, 3 & 8. Truck and 
Warehouse Theater, 79 E 4th St (777-0140). 

Excerpted from Alan Rich's reviews 



New York Ticket Service 

For free information regarding what tickets may be 
obtained for theater, dance and concerts, call 986- 
5872, Mon to Fri, 10 to noon; 2 to 6. New York 
Magazine will be happy to advise you. 



After Dark 



NIGHTCLUBS 



Chateau Madrid-Lexington & 48th. Below-the-oorder 
revue with Rosario Galan & her Ballet Espanol, and 
singer Tomas de San Julian. Show times 9:30 & 
midnight. Juan Salazar's band plays for dancing 
Closed Monday (752-8080). 

Dangerfield's-1 1 18 Firs! Ave. The boss is back, and 
joining his show at 9:30 and 11:30 nightly Is singer 
Wendy Wyse (593-1650). 

lmprovisation-358 W 44. Comics and singing wai- 
tresses all night long, seven days a week: food; and 
total informality (765-8268). 



WHAT— NO HALO? 

Jazz harpist-singer Gloria 
Tracy makes her New 
York nightclub debut 
when she opens a six- 
week engagement at 
Jimmy Weston's, 131 E 
54th Street, November 
1st, Mondays through Fri- 
days. In the meantime, 
thru October 30th, jazz 
pianist-singer Hazel Scott 
continues with her trio. 
For reservations call 
(638-8384). 




Playboy Club- 5 E 59th. In the Playroom: Oops! a 
new cabaret revue, complete with strobe lights, 
sequins and feathers, and an underwater ballet. For 
members only (752-3100). 

Rainbow Grill— 65th Floor, Rockefeller Center. Com- 
fortable dining, Picasso tapestries, a world-famous 
view, and Marilyn Michaels to entertain you with 
impressions of famous stars of past and present, 
thru 10/30, at 9:15 and 11:30, Monday thru Satur- 
day 11/1-13, Myron Cohen. "America's foremost 
story teller," with singer Natalie Moore (PL 7-8970). 

Rainbow Room-65th floor, Rockefeller Center. Exqui- 
site, enormous dining and dancing room, with a view 
of the entire world (almost) from its 65th floor 
windows. Sy Oliver leads the band for dancing. 
Tues, Wed, Thurs. from 7 p.m. Fri & Sat, from 8 
p.m. & Sun from 6 p.m. (PL 7-9090). 

Regine's-502 Park Avenue— Only non-private private 
club in New York. Classy foreigners and natives 
dancing chic to chic. Not for welfare cases (826- 

0990). 

Reno Sweeney- 126 W 13th. 10/26-31, Andrea Mar- 
co vicci and Buffo. 1 1 /2-7, Michael Greer, Desmond 
Child & Rouge (691-0900). 



Roseland Dance City-239 W 52nd. Ballroom open 
Wednesday thru Sunday from 6:30 to midnight. 
From 2 p.m. Thursdays and weekend. American 
orchestras alternate with Latin bands (CI 7-0200). 

Sacred Cow-228 W 72nd. Pleasant dining place. 
Ernie Kemm is at the keyboard nightly. Waitresses 
and waiters participate in the entertainment. (873- 
4067). 

Trs Amlcl-1294 3rd Ave (bet 74th & 75th). A 
handsome place and Italian food; Charles DeForest 
plays his favorites at the keyboard (535-3416). 

JAZZ — ROCK — GUITAR, ETC. 



JAZZLINE 421-3592. 
Call for latest information as to 
when and where They're playing. 



Alfredo's Settebello-1 0th St & 7th Ave. Known for 
its divine cuisine, restaurant also features Jane 
White at 11 p.m. Tues thru Sun, performing Weill, 
Sondheim, Arlen, Brel, and Porter (675-4630). 

AH'a Alley-77 Greene Street. Monday nights, Frank 
Foster, the tenor saxophonist, arranger, and persist- 
ant bandleader, fronts a 22 -piece orchestra called 
the Loud Minority. We haven't heard it yet, but 
advanced word has been ecstatic. Thru 10/28, 
cellist David Eyges leads an accomplished cham- 
ber-jazz group reminiscent of the Dolphy/Caner 
quartet, and worth hearing (226-9042). 

The Ballroom-458 West Bdway. 10/26-31, Carolyn 
Leigh, Tues. Wed. Thurs. Sun at 8:30 & 10:30; Fri 
& Sat at 9:30 & 11:30. Mondays: assorted musical 
evenings (473-9367). 

Bar None- 167 E 33rd. Attractive restaurant features 
Dardanelle who plays somewhat in the Tatum style 
and sings somewhat in the manner of Lee Wiley. 
Tues thru Sat. 7 p.m. to midnight (684-3223). 

Boomer's-340 Bleecker 10/27-30, Houston Person, a 
fine tenor saxophonist with a stovepipe sound 
accompanies r&b singer Etta Jones (243-0245). 

Bradley's-70 University PI. Barry Harris, the eminent 
modem pianist whose blend of Powellian lyricism 
and energy, with Monk's rhythmic and dynamic 
subtleties makes for a mesmeric evening, is here 
every Sunday (228-6440). 

Christy's Sky lite Gardens-64 W 11th. Charming 
place, open hearth fire, good food. Musicians Jerry 
Greenberg and Andy Cahill do the standards, in- 
cluding a Gershwin medley, Tues thru Thurs nights 
(673-5720). 

Cleo's-Bdway at 63rd. Flower-decked supper club 
starring the legendary Mabel Mercer, high priestess 
of song, performing from 10 on. Tues thru Sat, with 
Jimmy Lyon at the piano (724-6301). 

Cookery-University PI and 8th St. Mary Lou Williams 
is back; go hear her. She has been a musical 
contributor, innovator, philosopher, encourager for 
more than 40 years and yet she sounds more 
refined, creative, and direct now than ever before. 
On Sundays, jazz pianist Dick Hyman's back (OR 
4-4450). 

The Comic Strip-1568 Second Ave. Restaurant, 
comedy spot with an improvisational entertainment. 
Sun thru Thurs, fun starts at 10; Sat at 9 & midnight 
(861-9386). 

Court Street-1544 Second (betw 81st & 82nd). Lively 
discotheque with a live disc jockey; there's a 
Tunisian chef, and the action starts at 10 p.m. 
Decor is charming, and there's a dining porch (535- 
3394). 

Crawdaddy-45th & Vanderbilt. Sammy Price, a 
master of boogie woogie. a music frequently parod- 
ied by pianists incapable of making it soar, plays for 
diners between 6 and 9 p.m., and is then joined by 
the great swing era trumpeter. Doc Cheathem (889- 
8331). 

Eddie Condon's-144 W 54th. The houseband. Red 
Balaban and Cats, includes the genial, clever, and 
occasionally moving trombonist Vic Dickenson, a 
true stylist of the horn, as well as clarinetist Herbie 
Hall, trumpeter Ed Polcer. and drummer Connie 
Kay. 10/26, Maxine Sullivan sings. 10/31, the Ann 
Marie Moss-Jackie Paris Quintet (265-8277). 

Flanagan's-1215 First, at 65th. Michael Owens plays 
folk, rock and guitar with a dash of Irish country 
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Me Boys" 

Patrick Sky Charlcslown. R.I. 

Congratulations, Patrick Sky. 
\bure a finalist in Paddy's First 
Annual Irish Whiskey Poetry 
Competition. \our winning entry, 
with the above title, is printed here 
as promised in Rules Of The 
Competition: 

Come guess me this riddle; 
What beats pipes and fiddle; 
What's stronger than mustard 
and milder than cream? 
What best wets your whistle; 
What's clearer than crystal; 
What 's sweeter than honey 
and stronger than steam? 

What malt has the merit, 
to yield the true spirit? 
What s the elixir of life 
and philosopher's stone? 
If you stop and you think, 
you can name me this drink, 
Why, it's Paddy, me boys 
from old Ireland 's shone. 

So hear what I say, sir, 
the best thing in nature, 
for curing your sorrows 
and raising your joys. 
If you stop and you think, 
you can name me this drink, 
put your lips to the brink, 
of some Paddy, me boys. 




in 
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music at this large room. James Kean accompanies 
him on the accordion. Tues thru Sat from 9 until 2 
am. (472-0300). 




UP IN THE SKY ROOM 

Kenny Brawner and 

Raw Sugar, a rhythm and 
blues sextet, opens a 
new act at Galaxy 21 
October 29th at 11 p.m. 
Material consists of rock 
and pop, with a little jazz 
for leavening. Friday and 
Saturday evenings at 1 1 
. p.m. and 1 a.m. through 
I mid-December. Club's at 
1 256 W 23rd Street, and 
I call 691-5585 for reser- 
I vations. 



Gaslight Club- 124 E 56th. Based in three converted 
townhouses, there's dining; there's pianist-singer 
Enid Levme. there's pianist Jimmy Carroll; there's 
Sam Ulano's Speakeasy Four, with Dixieland jazz- 
all on different floors (752-2500). 

Grand Flnale-210 W 70th. Large room with dining 
and entertainment. Singer Julie Budd's here thru 
10/31, at 9 & midnight. 11/2-14, Gotham (595- 
4206). 

Great Aunt Fanny'a-340 W 46th. A cozy, reasonable 
theater-district restaurant, with singer-pianist Gladys 
Easter entertaining Wed thru Sat, from 9:30 Tues- 
days, Fay Reed entertains (765-7374). 

Gregory 's-1 149 First Ave at 63rd. Wed thru Sun, 
Brooks Kerr leads a trio (Sonny Greer on drums, 
Russ Procope on sax) with singer Alicia Sherman; 
Mon and Tues, vibraharpist Warren Chiasson is 
joined by guitarist Chuck Wayne, and bassist Wilbur 
Little; Mon thru Sat, 6 to 9, trumpeter-arranger 
Gene Roland leads a trio. 10/31, Attila Zoller on 
guitar (371-2220). 

Hopper'a-452 Sixth Ave, at 11th. Thru 10/27. Les 
McCann, a self-styled funk master, will play solo 
funk. Ho-hum. 10/26-11/6, the frequently brilliant 
Stan Getz brings in a quintet and can be depended 
on to offer breezy, swinging, lyrical imporvisation 
(260-0250). 

Jimmy Ryan's- 154 W 54th. The electrifying Roy 
Eldridge is back, In his seventh year at the club, and 
playing as brilliantly and movingly as ever. On 
Sundays, Max Kaminsky, another volatile trumpeter, 
opts for earlier stylistic parameters (CO 5-9505). 

Michael's Pub-211 E 55th. Beginning 10/26, an 
event. Buck Clayton, one of jazz's golden trumpet- 
ers and one of Count Basle's most illustrious 
alumni, returns to active playing after a hiatus of 
nearly nine years. He will be joined by artotst Earle 
Warren & tenorist Harold Ashby (785-2272). 

O'Lunney' s-915 Second Ave, betw 48th & 49th. 
Reasonably-priced eatery where you can dance and 
listen to country and western music. Mon thru Sat 
from 9:00; Sun from 7 is for bluegrass (751-5470). 

Storyvtile-41 E 58th. The program for this floating 
jam session, where the music changes every night, 
has achieved some stability, setting aside specific 
evenings of the week for Dixie, modem, swing, 
whatever. It's worth calling to find out who's playing 
each evening (755-1640). 

Stryker's-103 W 86th, at Columbus. Dave Matthews 
and his 12-piece band here every Monday, plays an 
agile and robust music much unlike the formula Jive 
the leader provides for numerous recording soloists. 
Lee Konitz, the uniquely imaginative altoist, whose 
playing has grown wanner but no less inquisitive, 
leads a quartet on Wednesdays, and a nonet on 
Thursdays. 10/30, 31, Teddy King, singer, joins 
guitarist Joe Puma (874-8754). 

Village Gate-160 Bleecker. Thru 10/31 , the redoubta- 
ble composer Charlie Mingus leads his volatile 
Quintet, always worth hearing; at 10 & midnight 
nightly plus an extra at 2 am. Fri & Sat. (475-5120). 

Village Vanguard-1 78 7th Ave So. 10/26-31, The 
most exciting homecoming of the year has to be the 
long awaited return to New York clubs of Dexter 
Gordon, a resident of Scandanavia since the early 
60s. Gordon was the first important tenor saxopho- 
nist In the bop movement and Is one of the most 
influential players in jazz. Most important, he's 
playing better than ever (989-9011). 



Children 



Acting by Children, West Side Y, 5 W 63rd St (255- 
4968). Sincerely Yours. Literally Yours, musical, 10/ 
30 at noon. 

Cubiculo, 414 W 51st St (265-2138). The Wizard of 

Oz, 10/30 at 1 & 3. 
Garden Variety Mime Theater, Piccolo Studios, 14 E 

17th SL (929-7328), 10/29-31 at 8. 
Gingerbread Puppets, Nathan's in Times Square 

(594-7455), 10/31 at 1 4 3. 
Magic Town* House, 1026 Third Ave. (752-1165). 

Magic shows every Sat & Sun at 1, 2:30 & 4:15. 

Holiday show 11/4 at 2:30. 
Pumpernickel Players, Theater of the Riverside 

Church, 490 Riverside Dr. (864-2929). Pandora's 

Box, dance theater, 10/30 at 2. 
Theater lor the New City, 113 Jane St. (691-2220). 

The Dinosaur Door. 10/30-31 at 2. 
We Three, The Little Synagogue, 27 E 20th St. (255- 

0469). The Most Unusual Cat, 10/31 at 2. 



CONCERTS, OPERA, DANCE, MUSEUMS EDITED 
BY GERARD KAVANAGH 



Concerts 



Extended Run 



TALENT IS FOREVER 

Popular songstress Shir- 
ley Bassey and Henny 
Youngman, "The King of 
the One-Liners," are 
paired for a week of song 
and laughter at the West- 
bury Music Fair. The en- 
gagement runs thru 
October 31 with shows at 
8:30 on weekdays, at 8 & 
11:30 on Friday, at 7 ft 
10:30 on Saturday, and 
at 7:30 on Sunday (516- 
333-0533). 




Tuesday, October 26 



New York Philharmonic Avery Fisher Hall; Pierre 
Boulez conducts, with Yvonne Minton, mezzo-so- 
prano, Mahler's Symphony No. 3, at 7:30. 

Vladimir Viardo, piano, Carnegie Hall, at 6. 

Rosa Belflore, soprano, Alice Tuliy Hall, at 8:30. 

Francis HeUbut, piano, Federal Hall National 
Memorial. Wall 4 Broad Sts., at 5:30. 

Stephanie Brown, 92nd St Y, at 8. 

Capella Antiqua de Mexico, Carnegie Recital Hall, 8. 

Betty Walker, Town Hall, at 2. 



Wednesday, October 27 



Alexis Weissenberg, piano. Carnegie Hall, at 6. 
The Fires of London, Chamber music, BAM Play- 
house, at 8. 

Jullliard Student Concert, Alice Tully Hall, at 1. 
Gretchen Wyler, Town Hall, at 5:45. 
Evenings for New Music, Carnegie Recital Hall, at 8. 
Cab Calloway ft Jazz Jam, Hotel Biltmore, 55 E 43rd 

St (667-2430), at 8. 
Musics A sterns, Alice Tully Hall, at 8. 
The New Light String Ensemble, Lincoln Center 

Library, at 4. 



Thursday, October 26 
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New York Philharmonic, Avery Fisher Hall; Pierre 
Boulez conducts, with Leonid Kogan, violin. Works 
of Handel. Prokofieff. Ravel & Messiaen, at 8:30. 

Ohio University Band, Carnegie Hall, at 8. 

Joy Simpson, soprano, Alice Tully Hall, at 8. 

Evenings for New Music, WBAI's Studio C, 359 E 
62nd SL (826-0880), at 9. 

Carlos Bond Lomas, flamenco guitar, Carnegie Re- 
cital Hall, at 8. 

Grant Johannesen, piano, 92nd St. Y, at 8. 

David Reeves, piano, Theodore Roosevelt Birthplace, 
28 E 20th St. (264-4451), at 7. 

Louis Bagger, harpsichord, Baroque Music Center, 33 
Union Square West (969-7052), at 8. 



Cof 



Friday, October 29 



KING OF JAZZ'S MUSIC 

Emery Davis conducts a 
29-piece all-star orches- 
tra In a special tribute 
titled "Paul Whiteman 
Rediscovered" on Friday, 
October 29 at 8 in 
Carnegie Hall. The con- 
cert features the timeless 
Whiteman arrangements 
which set a standard of 
musical excellence over 
50 years ago (247-7459). 




New York Philharmonic, Avery Fisher Hall. Same 

program as 10/28, at 2. 
St Luke's Chamber Ensemble, Town Hall, at 8. 
Brooklyn Philharmonla, BAM Opera House; with 

Alicia de Larrocha, piano, at 8. 
Performers' Ensemble, Lincoln Center Library, at 4. 
Victor Borge, piano, Avery Fisher Hall, at 8. 
Mllltlades Matthias, piano, Carnegie Recital Hall, 8. 
The Festival Winds, Metropolitan Museum, at 8. 
Steve Tiniweiss Space Light Band, NYU Loeb 

Center, 566 LaGuardia PI. (598-3757), at 8:30. 

Saturday, October 30 

New York Philharmonic, Avery Fisher Hall. Same 

program as 10/28, at 8:30. 
Jon Lucien, Carnegie Hall, at 8. 
Orchestra de Paris, Brooklyn College Whitman Hall, 

at 8. 

Brooklyn Philharmonla, BAM Opera House; with 

Alicia de Larrocha, piano, at 8. 
The Heritage Quintet, WBAI's Studio C. 359 E 62nd 

St. (826-0880), at 9. 
Suzanne Sheder, piano, Town Hall, at 2:30. 
Autumn Winds Concert With Frank Lowe, Bilingual 

Workshop, 236 E 3rd St. (475-7710), at 9. 
Michael Lorimer, guitar, Alice Tully Hall, at 8. 
Queens Symphony Orchestra, Oueens College 

Colden Center; with Van Cliburn, at 8:30. 
Oliver Lake Quartet, The Kitchen, 484 Broome St. 

(925-3615), at 8:30. 
Anita Gelber, piano, Lincoln Center Library, at 2:30. 
Peter Rosenfeld, cello, Carnegie Recital Hall, at 

5:45. 

Michael Schuman, trumpet, Carnegie Recital Hall, at 
6:30. 

Sunday, October 31 

Brooklyn Philharmonla, BAM Opera House; with 

Alicia de Larrocha, piano, at 2. 
Orchestra de Paris, Carnegie Hall, at 3. 
Festival of the Nations, Avery Fisher Hall, at 8. 
Chamber Music Society of Lincoln Center, Alice 

Tully Hall, at 5. 
Ellen Schofleld, Carnegie Recital Hall, at 2. 
Barry Snyder, piano, Alice Tully Hall, at 8. 
Evelyn Lear, soprano/Thomas Stewart, baritone. 

Town Hall, at 2:30. 
Heritage Quintet, Carnegie Recital" Hall, at 8:30. 
Frank Zappa & the Mothers, Felt Forum, at 7 & 11. 
Queens Symphony Orchestra, Queens College 

Colden Center; with Van Cliburn, at 3. 
Ballnt Vaszonyb The Complete Piano Sonatas of 

Beethoven, 92nd St. Y. 11 a.m. to 11 p.m. 
Anne Marie Hudley, marimbist, Zora Uburd, piano. 

Town Hall, at 6. 
Charlie Daniels Band/Earl Scruggs Revue/Point 

Blank, The Palladium. 126 E 14th St. (541-7290), at 

7:30 & 11:30. 
The Music Protect, Marymount Manhattan Theater, 

221 E 71 st St. (737-9611). at 7. 
Richard Tucker Memorial Gala, Carnegie Hall, at 

7:30. 

Jim Fulkerson, trombone, The Kitchen, 484 Broome 
St. (925-3615), at 8:30. 

Brooklyn Symphony Orchestra, Pratt Institute 
Memorial Hall, Willoughby Ave. at Ryerson Walk 
(789-3068), at 3. 

King Bosworth, piano, NY Historical Society, at 2:30. 

Andranik Aroustamian, Asian music. The Asia So- 
ciety. 112 E 64th St.. at 2:30. 



Monday, November 1 



Albert Markov, violin, Alice Tully Hall, at 8. 



The 
"LEGEND' 
REOPENS ! 




10 East 60th St. (5th Ave.) 
Res: PL 5-6010 

-COCKTAIL HOUR- 

Mon. to Fri. 5 to 8 PM - Hors D 'oeuvres Served 
( No Finer Cocktail Hour Anywhere! ) 

-3 LOUNGE SHOWS NITELY- 

Tuesday to Saturday from 9 P.M. 
Dinner & Supper Served 8 P.M. to I A.M. -Dancing 

-DISCOTHEQUE- 
new YORK'S MOST FABULOUS DISCO ! 
Open Tuesday to Saturday 10 P.M. to 4 A.M. 

Jackets Required Over 21 

A vailable For PRIVA TE PARTIES 




CARIBBEAN WEEK 



Round-Trip Air Flare from 

Sun Princess Sails Every Saturday 
from San Juan, January-May. Cruise 
to Dutch Curacao. Then on to Caracas, 
Venezuela. Port of Spain, Trinidad. 
Martinique. St. Thomas. 
You'll Cruise on a Ship of the '7(Ts. 
This will be the maiden Caribbean season 
for the British-registered Sun Princess. 
Her service and cuisine are unmatched. 
There's a lively casino. A sparkling pool. 
Top entertainment. 



the Northeast Included. 

Jtf. All-inclusive Seobird Holiday 
AA from New York. Boston, Hartford, 
Philadelphia, Washington/Baltimore. 

You'll fly round-trip to San Juan on 
Americon Airlines (economy class). 
Transfers and port taxes included. 
Stopovers permitted. For more informa- 
tion ask the expert, your travel agent. 

Princess Cruises. The best. 
Without exception. 



Princess Cruises, 75 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, NY 10019. (800) 421-0522. 
Please send me a brochure on your: 

□ 7 Day Caribbean Cruise □ 14 Day Caribbean/Panama Canal Cruise □ Mexico 

Name/Address 



City/State/Zip 



My Travel Agent/City 



Princess Cruises 

part of the growing world of JrfU NY 11/1 
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Tuesday, November 2 




Ronson 

The Table Lighter 

Pick up any table lighter, anywhere, anytime, 
and chances are that it will be a Ronson. 

Ronson has more styles and more finishes 
to blend with any decor. ..to please any taste. 
Ronson . The Table Lighter. . BAM ft l|l|| 
a great gift for any occasion 11^ ^*"* s 

C1976 Ronson Corporation USA 




NOW ON 3rd AVE. & 86 ST. 



OPENING FEATURE 



reductions #01081 

(300 lots only) 

For our 86th Street Opening 
we offer at phenominal 
reductions. Royal Doulton 
inactive and discontinued 
lines of fine china, 
dinnerware and ovenware. 
casseroles, souffles, etc 

England's Royal China 
maker by appointment to 
the Queen is Royal Doulton 
Royal Doulton means the 
world's finest and most 
prestigious china Now it 
can be yours at prices you 
may never see again 

Because quantities are 
limited, it's first come first 

NBC News Center 4 said . . . Sl? h a $15 ° l . im " per 

"It's a gourmet's delight Price 
and a bargain- hunter's heaven." to p "40%" off 

Come in and see why the percentages are right for you. 

UNIT I Corner 55 St & 6 Ave . Manhattan. (212) 247-4674 
UNIT II 283 Mamaroneck Ave . Mamaroneck. (914) 698-6522 
UNIT III 1537 3rd Ave (bet 86th & 87th). Manhattan 
Mon thru Sat 10 00AM-6 30PM 

r •( :( )i h :t.mr ih rt k JueUor l! i r '( irluc :t,ior is; r •( ti li i< :t,« >r 1: 




New York Philharmonic, Avery Fisher Hall. Same 

program as 10/28, at 7:30. 
Eugene Drucker, violin, Carnegie Recital Hall, at 6. 
Chamber Music Society of Lincoln Center, Alice 

Tully Hall, at 7:30. 



MUSIC DIRECTORY 
Beacon Theater, 2124 Broadway (874-1717). 
Brooklyn Academy of Music, 30 Lafayette Ave 
(636-4100). 

Brooklyn College, Whitman Hall & Gershwin 
Theater, Campus Rd & Hillel PI (859-1180). 

CAM I Hall, 165 W 57th (972-0113). 

Carnegie Hal and Carnegie Recital Hall, Sev- 
enth Ave at 57th (247-7459). 

City Center, 131 W 55th (246-8969). 

Lincoln Center: Alice Tully Hall, 1941 Broadway 
(362-1911). Avery Fisher Hall, Lincoln Center 
Plaza (874-2424). Library-Museum, 111 Am- 
sterdam Avenue (799-2200). Metropolitan Op- 
era (580-9830). American Ballet Theater (787- 
3880). New York State Theater (877-4727). 
Jullliard Theater, Lincoln Center Plaza (799- 
5000). 

Madison Square Garden, Seventh Ave at 33rd 
(563-8000). 

Nassau Coliseum, Hempstead Turnpike, Union- 
dale, LI. (516-794-9100). 

92nd St ym-ywha, Kaufmann Concert Hall. 
Lexington Ave & 92nd St (427-6000). 

Queens College, Colden Auditorium, LI. Ex- 
pressway & Kissena Blvd. (793-6080). 

Town Hak, 123 W 43rd (582-4536). 

Westbury Music Fair, Brush Hollow Rd, West- 
bury, LI. (516-333-0533). 



Opera 



METROPOLITAN OPERA 
METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE 
LINCOLN CENTER 



Tues, 10/26 at 8: La Nozze dl Figaro with Lear, 
Blegen Ewing, Diaz, Stilwell. Conductor Hager 
director Rennert; designer O'Heam. Wed, 10/27 at 
8: N Trovatore with Scotto, Verrett, PavarottJ, 
Manuguerra. Morris. Conductor Gavazzeni; director 
Merrill; designers: Reppa and Colonneiio Thurs, 10/ 
28 at 8: N TritUco with Behrens, Kraft. Cecchele. 
Zylis-Gara, Barbiert, Ugj, MacNeil. Conductor Le- 
vine; director: Merrill; designer: Reppa. Fri, 10/29 at 
8: AM* with Molnar-Talajic, Obraztsova. Bergonzl. 
Quilico. Conductor Kord; director: Dexter design- 
ers: Hall and Hemsley. Sat, 10/30 at 1: II Trova- 
tore (same program as 10/27). Sat, 10/30 at 7: 
Die Mefsterslnger with Pracht, Love, Brenneis, 
Bailey. Conductor: Ehrling; director Merrill; designer 
O'Heam. Mon, 11/1 at 8: II Trtttlco (same program 
as 10/28). Tues, 11/2 at 8: Le Nozze dl Figaro 
with Lear, Peters, Elias, Morris. Conductor Hager, 
director: Rennert; designer O'Heam. 



NEW YORK CITY OPERA 
NEW YORK STATE THEATER 



Tues, 10/26 at 8: La Belle Helena with Armstrong, 
Evans, Stavola, McKee. Conductor: Miner, director: 
Eddleman; designers: Evans and Campbell. Wed, 
10/27 at 8: II Barbiera dl Sfvlglla with Sills, Titus. 
Gramm, Harness. Conductor Caldwell; director 
Caldwell; designers: Pond and Sena Thurs, 10/28 
at 8: Carmen with Conrad, Robinson, Maura, Hale. 
Conductor Pallo; director Capobianco; designer: 
Varona Fri. 10/29 at 8: La Bell Helene (same 
program as 10/26). Sat, 10/30 at 2: II Barbiere dl 
Siviglia (same program as 10/27). Sat, 10/30 at 8: 
Madama Butterfly with Nlska, Hegierski, Mauro, 
Fredricks. Conductor: Campanino; director: Corsaro; 
designer: Evans. Sun, 10/31 at 1: Rlgoletto with 
Robinson, Curry, Elvira, Hensel. Conductor Charry: 
director Corsaro; designers: Evans and Varona. 
Sun, 10/31 at 7: Pel leas et Mellaande with Brooks, 
Curry, Stillwell, Devlin. Conductor Rudel; director 
Corsaro; designer Evans. Tues, 11/2 at 8: Cavall- 
eria Rustksana with Niska, Piland, Collins, Darren- 
kamp. I Pagllaccl with Diana, Soviero. Maura, 
Elvira. Conductor Gray; director: Corsaro; designer 
Evans. 
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atonal 



Dance 



JOFFREY BALLET 
CITY CENTER 



SCARLETT O'HARA REVISITED 

The lovely Charthel Ar- 
- J thur, a prominent jewel in 
\<r the crown of the Joffrey 
Ballet, is pictured here as 
The Wallflower in Hu- 
thanna Boris's Cakewalk, 
which is next scheduled 
for Sunday. October 31 
at 2. But she dances ev- 
ery night (except Mon- 
I \ day) in other fine ballets 
(246-8988). 




Tues, 1 0/26 at 8: Kettentanz; As Time Goes By; Opus 
'65: Interplay. Wed. 10/27 at 8: Olympics; Remem- 
brances; Astarte. Thurs, 10/28 at 8: Moves; Rodeo; 
Trinity. Fri, 10/29 at 8: Viva Vivaldi; Orpheus; Deuce 
Coupe II; N.Y. Export, Op. Jazz. Sat, 10/30 at 2: 
Square Dance; Opus '65; Feast of Ashes; Interplay. 
Sat, 10/30 at 8: Remembrances; As Time Goes By; 
Rodeo. Sun, 10/31 at 2: Viva Vivaldi; Sea Shadow; 
Opus '65; Cakewalk. Sun, 10/31 at 7:30: Square 
Dance; Feast of Ashes; Rodeo. Mon, 11/1 at 8: 
Drums, Dreams, and Banjos; Weewis; Rodeo. 

ELIOT FELD BALLET 
PUBLIC THEATER 
425 LAFAYETTE STREET 

Tues. 1 0/26 at 8: Waves; Impromptu; A Poem Forgot- 
ten; Intermezzo. Wed, 10/27 at 8: The Real McCoy; 
The Gods Amused; A Poem Forgotten; A Soldier's 
Tale. Thurs, 10/28 at 8: Harbinger; Impromptu; A 
Poem Forgotten; A Soldier's Tale. Fri, 10/29 at 8: 
The Consort; At Midnight; Excursions. Sat. 10/30 at 
2:30: Waves; Impromptu; Cortege Parisien; Excur- 
sions. Sat, 10/30 at 8: Waves; The Gods Amused; 
A Poem Forgotten; Intermezzo. Sun, 10/31 at 2:30: 
The Real McCoy; At Midnight; Cortege Parisien. 
Sun, 10/31 at 8: Waves; Impromptu; A Poem 
Forgotten; Intermezzo. Tues, 11/2 at 8: The Real 
McCoy; At Midnight; A Soldier's Tale. 



Art 



Galleries are open Tues.-Sat. from between to and 
1 1 to between 5 and 6. Exceptions are noted. 
Asterisk denotes shows of special distinction. 
Art listings edited by Holly Pinto. 



SOLOS 



57th STREET 



Charles E. Burchfleld(l 893-1 967)-Watercolors and 
drawings capturing the mystic lyricism of nature, 
thru 11/13 19th century American works on paper 
by Bricher, Hovenden, Vanderlyn, others, thru 12/4. 
Kennedy. 40 W 57th (541-9600). 

Chryasa-Plaster reliefs of letter symbols and neon 
sculpture, thru 11/6. Rene. 6 W 57th (765-1330). 

Friedel Dzubas-Clay pieces, thru 11/11. deNagy. 29 
W 57th (421-3780). 

Stephen Etnler-Maine and the sub-tropics, thru 11/ 
20. Midtown. 11 E 57th (PL8-19O0). 

'Janet Fish-Over-scaled still-lifes of water glasses, 
thru 11/11. Komblee, 20 W 57th (586-1178). 

Edward Koran-Drawings from his book "Do You 
Want to Talk About It?" thru 10/30. Dintenfass, 50 
W 57th (RH4-1580). 

" Willard Mldgette-Southwest Indian series including a 
beauty contest and NYC doorways with people 
moving in and out, thru 11/19. Frumkin. 50 W 57th 
(757-6655). Mon-Fri 10-6, Sat 12-5:30. 

Henry Moore-Sculpture, graphics and works on pa- 
per, thru 12/10. Heidenberg, 50 W 57th (586-3808). 

James Reineking-Works, thru 11/13. Esman. 29 W 
57th (421-9490). 

•Ad Relnhardt-Black paintings/Cartoons and early 
collages, thru 10/30. Pace. 32 E 57th (HA1-3292)/ 
Truman. 38 E 57th (688-3516). 



Tommy Simpson- "Wyldewood" sculpture, thru 11/ 

27. Portnoy. 56 W 57th (757-0461). 
Richard Smith-Prints, thru 11/5. Getler/Pall. 50 W 

57th (581-2724). 
Alma Thomas-Geometricized blocks of brilliant color 

on canvas, thru 11/17. Jackson, 521 W 57th (757- 

2890). 



MADISON AVE & VICINITY 



Arakawa-Six large works dealing with the meaning of 
IF/Drawings and prints, thru 11/6. Feldman, 33 E 
74th (249-4050) Mon -Sat 10/5:30 Multiples, 55 E 
80th (988-2200). 

Jake Berthot-Mixed-media drawings and 1975-76 
paintings, thru 11/6. McKee. 140 E 63rd (688-5951). 

'Alexander Calder-Animal sketches, circus and 
space drawings, sculpture studies, caricatures and 
gouaches from 1 925-1 976/Abusson tapestries/Gou- 
aches and lithos, thru 11/13 Mobiles and graphics, 
thru 11/30. Perls. 1016 Mad Ave (472-3200) 
Brewster, 1018 Mad Ave (472-9481) Rolly-Michaux, 
943 Mad Ave (535-1460) Weintraub, 992 Mad Ave 
(TR9-1195). (In conjunction with Whitney's Calder's 
Universe). 

Corneille-Primeval fantasies of an Italian summer, 
thru 11/6. Lefebre, 47 E 77th (744-3384). 

•Wiliem de Kooning-Twelve 1976 oils with a theme 
of landscapes, some with figures, thru 11/20. Four- 
cade, 36 E 75th (535-3980). 

'Frank Faulkner-Melting abstractions, thru 11/6. 
Knowlton, 19 E 71st (794-9700). 

'Robert Henri(1 865-1 929)-80 works spanning the 
career of this American activist for direct painting 
and spontaneous expression, thru 1 1 /27. Chapellier, 
22 E 80th (988-8430). 

Jeff Jones-Fantasies, thru 11/6. NY Comic Arts, 132 
E 58th (688-1260). 

Ben Kamihlra-Paintings from the 50s to the 70s, thru 
11/12. Forum, 1018 Mad Ave (LE5-6080). 

'Andre LhoteM 885-1 962)-Cubist oils and watercolors 
including works from 1905 to 1919, thru 11/15. 
Hutton. 967 Mad Ave (249-9700). 

*Hely Uma-Painting/constructions of NYC. thru 11/ 
19. Fabian, 760 Mad Ave (988-7122). 

David Lund-Recent paintings, thru 11/11. Borgenicht, 
1018 Mad Ave (LE5-8040). 

'Claude Monet-68 paintings from six decades includ- 
ing Haystacks, the Water Lillies, Views of the Saint- 
Lazare Station. 10/27-11/28. Acquavella, 18 E 79th 
(RE4-6300). 

William Morrls(1834-1896)-Wallpaper patterns, thru 

11/7. Reinhold Brown, 26 E 78th (RE4-7999). 
Re* Morton-Two panel regional pieces dealing with 

California, thru 11/6. Bykert, 24 E 81st (988-5220). 
Frank Stella-New works including some using lacquer 

and oil on metal, thru 10/28. Knoedler, 19 E 70th 

(794-0550). 

May Stevens-Recent works, thru 11/11. Lerner- 

Heller, 956 Mad Ave (861-9010). 
Endre Szasz-Symbolistic works by this Hungarian, 

thru 11/9. ML, 58 E 79th (472-0333). 
Toklta-White and pastel colored geometries on rice 

paper, 10/30-11/19. Touchstone. 118 E 64th (673- 

3440). 

Anton Van Dalen-Shadow boxes and drawings, thru 
11/6. Cordier, 980 Mad Ave (YU8-8857). 

Carol D. Westfall-Fiber drawings, sculpture and frag- 
ments, thru 11/6. Duhl. 31 W 54th (582-4163). 
Tues-Sat 12-5. 



SoHo 



Nancy Azara-Large carved and painted wood sculp- 
ture, thru 11/3. 14 Sculptors, 75 Thompson (966- 
5790). 

Ben Elnhom/Sanford Fraser-The surreal mind in 
drawings/Shaped paint sans canvas, thru 11/7. 
Hansen, 70 Wooster (431-5904). 

•Jerry Jones-Recognition pieces. 10/30-11/15. Solo- 
mon, 392 Bdwy (925-1900). 

Harry Kramer-Black abstractions, thru 11/3. 55 Mer- 
cer (226-8513). Tues-Sat 1-6. 

Bernhard Luthi-Coior abstractions, thru 11/10. Em- 
merich, 420 W Bdwy (431-4550). 

Elijah Pierce- Works, thru 11/6. Kind. 139 Spring 
(925-1200). 

'Joseph Raffael-A blossoming apple branch in crys- 
tal focus against droplets of water, others, thru 11/ 
4. Hoffman, 429 W Bdwy (966-6676). 

Masaaki Sato/Michael Torten-Hard-edge surrealist 
paintings of NY subways. Symbolic and geometric 
illustionist abstractions, thru 11/13. Soho Center. 
114 Prince (226-1995) Tues-Fri 1-5. Sat 11-5. 




Piedmont 
flies where 
America 
happens 



i 



and makes the 
year-round fun of 
Myrtle Beach, S.C. 
happen for you. 

Myrtle Beach is much more 
than a beach. It's Piedmont's 
exciting vacation value. With 
more than 30 championship 
golf courses, over 100 profes- 
sional tennis courts and, to give 
all the fun a luxurious sparkle, 
beautiful hotels and condomin- 
iums. Piedmont has wide-com- 
fort 737 jet service direct from 
New York's LaGuardia at 10:45 
am. Just one stop and just 
over 2Yz hours. And money- 
saving Myrtle Beach package 
plans help make the trip almost 
irresistible. Ask about our 
Freedom Fares, 50/30 Ex- 
cursion Plan and special 
group fares, too. For infor- 
mation and reservations, see 
your travel agent or call 
Piedmont Airlines in New York, 
489-1460; in Newark, 624- 
831 1. Most major 
credit cards 
accepted. 
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FINEST SPANISH CUISINE ' " 

LUNCH • COCKTAILS • DINNER 

MAJOR CREDIT CARDS 

k 62 CHARLES St. (W 4 St) WA 9-3119 



Meet at UTew York's 
Xcw 'In 9 Place. 

NEW OWNERSHIP! W^?^ 

beat! Our new management has added many new goodies: 

iui| ip ip Enjoy live performers nightly, in 
IVIUolvour music room. 
ADTDine in our new "Galleria." and pre- 
nl\ I view the work of talented artists, known 
and unknown. 

NEW CLAM BARoUnVsea^K 
daily), like clams on the half shell— a full ( 
-for {2.95! And fish t chips or fried clams. 

NBfVlN"WFE.?o c : o n" d f" r 

where the smart crowd sits to watch the world 
go by. Cozy cafe menu from $2.95 up. Rain or 
shine, lunch or dinner, a great place to meet, 
eat and not get soaked! _ . 

Major credit cards. 





OTJPITDV'O Famous Steak 
• UJUllltl O a"" Seafood House 

Avenue of Americas at W. 4th St. N.Y.C. 242-2000 



Owner FUMIKO HOSODA 
welcomes you... 
"Dining at Shinbashi 
is spending an evening 
in Japan" 

Special Complete 
Dinners at $5.90 

Party Facilities, 
Credit Cards, Closed Suns. 

SMiilKisM 

280 PARK AVE. (On 48th St.) 
NEW YORK CITY-TEL: 661 -3915 
(bet. Park & Madison) 



li 



For the GREATEST "\ 

STEAKS, PRIME 
RIBS & LOBSTER 



Follow the "in" crowd to 




Janet Shafner-Self-portraits thru 1 1 ft. Pleiades, 1 52 
Wooster (730-9369). 

Sal Slrugc-Black-and-white portraits, thru 1 1 1 A. Land- 
mark, 469 Broome (966-1173). 

'Michelle Stuart-Large works on paper using rocks 
and earth to examine geological history, plus lay- 
ered sculpture objects, thru 1 1 /20. Hutchinson, 1 38 
Greene (966-3066). 



OTHER 



Virginia Crelghton/Olga Shelrr-Vermont Scenes/ 
Seaside views, thru 11/10. Noho, 542 LaGuardia PI 
(473-9619). Tues-Sun 12-5. 

Stuart Davia(1 894-1 964)-Complete litho and sen- 
graphs, 11/1-24. Associated American Artists, 663 
5th Ave (PL5-4211). 

Richard Relschner-A wood and earth sod sculpture 
100 feet In length and 10 feet off the ground, thru 
11/30. Hammarskjold Plaza Sculpture Garden. 2nd 
Ave at 47th (861-3115). 

Scott Kahn/ Jerome Flax-Recent paintings, thru 10/ 
26. Recent photographs, 10/30-11/9. Kulicke, 636 
Bdwy (254-0140). Mon-Fri 10-5. 

Betty Klavun-Corian and aluminum architectonic con- 
structions, thru 11/13. Studio. 313 W 20th (CH3- 
8657). Tues-Sat 12-6. 

Roy LJchtenateln-Collages used as preparatory stud- 
ies for his Cubist still lifes, cartoon works, abstrac- 
tions, others, thru 10/29. Visual Arts, 209 E 23rd 
(679-7350). Mon-Thurs 12-9, Fri 11-4:30. 

Jerome Snyder/Henry Wolf-Drawings, paintings, 
posters/Photographs and advertisements, thru 1 1 /5. 
AIGA, 1059 Third Ave (752-0813). Mon-Fri 9:30-5. 



GROUP SHOWS 



57th STREET 



Arras-29 W 57th (421-1177). Working drawings for 

monumental sculpture and murals by Eloul and 

Letendre, thru 11/13. 
Qeneafs-41 E 57th (751-7220). Still-life as seen by 

women including Blaine, Fish, Mangold, Sallick, 

others, thru 11/13. 



MADISON AVE & VICINITY 



•African Tribal Arta-37 W 53rd (582-5056). Mon-Sat 
10:30-5. 70 masks and headresses from south- 
eastern Nigeria depicting beauty and beast imagery, 
11/1-30. 

BabCOCk-605 Mad at 68th (535-9355). 19th and 20th 
century American Art, thru 10/30. 

Christopher- 766 Mad Ave (737-3224). 14 American 
artists depicting America, thru 11/6. 

French lnstftute-22 E 60th (644-1820). Mon-Thurs 
11-8, Fri 11-6, Sat 11-5. America in the 18th 
century: A French View includes 80 prints and 
drawings, tapestries and two sculptures represent- 
ing America as everything from the land of savages 
to that of liberty, thru 11/13. 

Qroller Club-47 E 60th (TE8-6690). Rare books, 
maps and prints of Europe in 1776, thru 12/11. 

Harlow- 1100 Mad Ave (988-4360). Wed-Sat 12-6. 
Symbolist graphics by Bonnard, Denis, Pissarro, 
others/ Photos of the first attempt to build the 
Panama Canal by the French in 1880, thru 11/1. 

•Hlrschl 4 Adler-21 E 67th (LE5-8810). The chang- 
ing look and character of life in America through 
200 years including Bierstadt. Homer, Sully, Trum- 
bull, others, 10/27-11/27. 

Laboetie-9 E 82nd (535-4865). Drawings by Delau- 
nay, Felnlnger, Kubin, Tanguy. others, thru 11/15. 

Prakapas-19 E 71st (737-6066). Works on paper of 
skyscrapers by Abbott, Ault, Grosz, Lozowick, Ma- 
rin, Stella, others, thru 11/6. 

Ronin-46 E 70th (535-2221). Mon-Fri 10-5. Sat 10-2. 
Early 20th century Japanese masters including 
Goyo. Kiyoshi, HirosN, others, thru 11/23. 

Sabarsky-987 Mad Ave (628-6281). German and 
Austrian posters advertising art shows from 1900 
through the 20s. including some from the Viennese 
Secession, thru 11/13. 

Solomon-959 Mad Ave (737-8200). Mon-Sat 10:30-5. 
Contemporary American paintings by Clarke, de 
Kooning, Dine, Motherwell, and Stella, thru 10/30. 

Stone-48 E 86th (YU8-6870). The NY school of the 
40s and 50s including de Kooning, Gorky, Kline, 
Cornell, and Graham, thru 11/30. 

"Wlldenstein-19 E 64th (TR9-0500) Portraits and 
self-portraits of the 20th century from Sartre by 



Giacometti to Lichenstein by Warhol. Picabia's ma- 
chine portrait of Stleglitz, many others, thru 11/27. 

SoHo 

OK Harris-383 W Bdwy (431-3600). Paintings by Erro 
and Petbbone. conceptual work by Gross and 
sculpture by Sorcio, thru 11/6. 

Vorpal-465 W Bdwy (777-3939). Tues-Sat 10-6, Sun 

1- 6. New work by Allen, Dowis, Stone, others plus 
prints by Escher, thru 10/30. 

Ward-Nasae-131 Prince (925-6951). Abstractions by 
Cook, constructions be FeBland. blornorphic and 
geometric sculpture by Miller and impressionistic 
paintings by Roman, thru 11/4. 

OTHER 

African-American lnatrtute-833 United Nations Plaza 
(949-5666). Mon-Fri 9-5, Sat 11-5. 150 African art 
objects showing the roles of women in African 
society, thru 12/31. 

Associated American Arttata-663 5th Ave (PL5- 
4211). Prints by 20th century Americans including 
Calder, Pollock. Smith, others, thru 10/30. 

FeJden-51 E 10th (OR7-5330). Mon-Fri 10-6. Sat 12- 
6. works-on-paper by Americans Dobkin, Freeman, 
Hirschfeld, R. Soyer, others, thru 10/30. 

Japan Houee-333 E 47th (832-1155). Mon-Thurs 10- 

5, Fri 10-7:30, Sat 11-5, Sun 1-5. Nature, gods and 
man in Japanese Shinto Art from the 5th to the 20th 
century, including bronzes, scrolls and paintings, 
thai 10/31. 

Merrin-724 5th Ave (757-2884). Art of the American 
Indian, thru 10/30. 

PoaterAmerica-174 Ninth Ave. (691-1615). Posters 
from 1890 to the present, thru 11/6. 

Pratt Graphlcs-831 Bdwy at 13th (OR4-0603). Mon- 
Fri 10-6, Sat 1-5. Young American printmakers, thru 
10/30. 

Photography 

'Lee Boltln-Objects in museums around the world 
from Egyptian heads to Duchamp, thru 11/16. 
Emmerich, 41 E 57th (PL2-0124). 

Center for Inter-American RelaUons-680 Park Ave 
(249-8950). A chronicle of life in Brazil from 1840 to 
1920. thru 11/14. 

James Cuebas/John Rodriguez-Theatre and dance 
performers/NY and Puerto Rico street scenes, thru 
11/5. Henry Street Settlement. 466 Grand (766- 
9334). Mon-Fri 10-6, Sat 10-5. 

Linda Rogers Gemmell-Black-and-white and mono- 
chromatic prints using various techniques, thru 10/ 
30. Modernage. 18 Vesey (227-4767). Mon-Fri 9- 
5:30. 

•Burt Gllnn/George Hellng-Power. glamour, and 
beauty of big business in color prints/Starkness and 
alienation behind the corporate scene in black-and- 
white studies, thru 11/1. Nikon House. 437 Mad Ave 
(486-1428). Mon-Fri 10-6. 

Helioa-18 E 67th (988-5593). Nude and still-life 
studies, thru 10/30. 

lmages-11 E 57th (489-8585). Color photos by 21 
including Haas, Kane, Turner, thru 10/30. 

Mlcha Klrschner-The nude in motion, thru 11/15. 
Camera Club of NY. 37 E 60th (838-9710). Mon-Fri 

2- 6. 

Kodak-1133 6th at 43rd (262-6183). Mon 12-5, Tues- 
Sat 9:30-5. Collectibles featuring everything from 
miniature rooms to gum ball machines, quilts to rare 
examples of barbed wire, 10/30-1/8. 

McGraw-HIII-1221 Sixth Ave (688-2210). Mon-Sat 12- 

6. Mujer or the Latin Woman in Ponce, Guadalajara, 
the US, other, thru 11/19. 

•Duane Mlchals-Portraits, sequences, photos with 
text from 1958-1976, thru 11/15. Janis, 6 W 57th 
(586-0110). 

Ron Morris/Motke Weissman-Smal town land- 
scapes/European and American personalities and 
artists from the 50s to the present, thru 11/7. 
Mkttown Y, 344 E 14th (674-7200). Sun-Thurs 12-8, 
Fri 12-4. 

One Times Square-' Times Square (489-6900). 
Mon-Sat 9-9. The history of New York's theatre, 
thru 11/14. 

Timothy O'Sulltvan-The Civil War, the 1867 King 
expeditions In Nevada, the 1870 Selfridge survey of 
the Isthmus of Panama, others, thru 11/13. Rinhart, 
818 Mad Ave (628-4180). 

Soho/Stiegtttz-34 W 13th (675-9721). Fri-Sun 1-6, 
Tubs 7-9. My world by Avni, Inner portraits by 



THE ONE AND ONLY jj 

BumSteer 



879 1040 
Your Hosts, 
Larry 8. 
Arnold 
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Don't buy two turkeys for 
Thanksgiving Dinner. 




jjj Buying a turkey at a meat counter 
is fine. Buying a turkey at a wine 
counter is not. 

But amidst all the choices, how 
does one avoid a mistake? 
French wine is the best. 
But even French wine can 
he a jungle. 

There are thousands of 
chateaus, hundreds of 
shippers, a dozen different 
vintage years— perhaps a million 
different bottles from which to 
choose... what? 

We d like to suggest 
Grande Marque. 
Grande Marque is fine 
intage French wine, consistent 
from year to year. It comes from 



Bordeaux, that small part of 
France that produces more great wines 
than the rest of the world combined. 
A large gold seal (literally, a 'grande 
marque") on the label makes it easy to spot. And the name 
is easy to say — just pronounce it "Grand Mark!' 

There's a Grande Marque red and a Grande Marque I 
white— and a lively debate as to which goes best with a 
Thanksgiving feast. (The experts say both.) 

Grande Marque is good insurance that your Thanks- 
giving fowl will end up on your plate and not in your glass. 



TIP: The bouquet and taste of a great red wine like 
Grande Marque improves when cork is removed a half hour or 
so before serving and wine is allowed to "breathe!' 

ijJSSfe All the French you need to know." Grande Marque is a product of France, 
*'J^=gfl* imported by Munson Shaw, New York. ^^"gSgjBL 






Got 




You don't have to come 
in from the cold when 
you're wearing this 
particular down-filled 
parka. It's designed 
to provide the ultimate 
in protection against 
winter and the elements 
with minimal weight. 
For sharp winds and 
rain, it covers you 
with a tightly woven 
cotton/nylon blend. 
To insulate you against 
the cold, it surrounds 
you with prime north- 
ern goose down, a 
natural heat-retainer 
( kept evenly-spread 
with careful quilting). 
Completing the concept 
of warmth-without- 
weight, some logical 
details: a fur-rimmed 
hood filled with down; 
wind-proof inner cuffs; 
a drawstring waist. 
Tan. S.M.L.XL. $130. 
Please add $2 for deliv- 
ery. New York State 
residents please add 
applicable tax. 



MADISON AVENUE AT 45TH STREET. NEW YORK, N.Y. 10017. 




Your feet shouldn't look as if 
they are beneath you. 

equal the rest of your appearance. 

To this end, every boot The 
Stitching Horse Bootery has to offer 
is styled to raise the dignity of all feet 
to lofty new levels. 

The Stitching Horse Bootery 

64th & Lex. Across the street from 
The StitchitiK Horse leather store, 
(212) 2X8-1090. 

Open Mon.-Fii.9 AM to9 I'M.Sat. 9-6:30 

60 Mamaronetk Ave. (914) 918-0989 
Open 10-6 Tue., Wed., Fri.&Sat. 10-9 
Mon. & Thur. 




Just because they're the part of 
you closest to the ground, it doesn't 




Matsuda, Dominicans in NYC by Urkowitz, others 
plus Invisible Eyes, an exploration of surrealism by 
G. Alpert. 10/31-11/30. 

Manual Torres-Color works, thru 11/8. La Casa y 
Circulo Cultural de Espana. 314 E 39th (689-4232). 
Tues-Fri 12-11. Sat 6-12, Sun 3-9. 

Vincent Vallarino/Carollne Vaughan-Photos by 
both. Historic Brazil 1840-1920, thru 11/6. Neikrug, 
224 E 68th (228-7741). Wed-Sat 1-6. 

Wltkln-41 E 57th (355-1461). Farm Security Adminis- 
tration studies by Delano, Evans, Jung, Rothstein, 
Shahn, others, thru 12/4. 



Museums 



American Museum of Natural History, CPW at 79th 
St. (873-1300). Mon-Sat 10-4:45, Sun & Hols 11-5. 
The New Hall of Minerals and Gems. 

Asia House Gallery, 112 E 64th St. (751-4210). Dally 
10-5, Thurs 10-8:30, Sun 1-5. Southeast Asian 
Ceramics; thru 12/5. 

Guggenheim Museum-Firth Ave at 89th (860-1313). 
Tues 11-8. Wed-Sun 11-5. Acquisition Priorities: 
Aspects of Postwar Painting in America: An exhibi- 
tion of paintings by 31 artists active during the 
period in which America became the leading center 
of artistic activity in the western world; thru 1/16. 

International Center of Photography-Fifth Ave. at 
94th St. (860-1783). Daily, except Mon, 11-5. An- 
dreas Feininger: A retrospective exhibition covering 
his 48-year career. Karl Struss: Man With a Cam- 
era: Vintage prints tracing his career as a photogra- 
pher and dnematographer. Thirese Bonney: 
Photographs of French Decorative Arts, 1925-39. All 
shows thru 11/7. 

Metropolitan Museum of Art-Fifth at 82nd (TP, 9- 
5500). Tues, 10-8:45; Wed-Sat, 10-4:45; Sun, 11- 
4:45. Two Worlds of Andrew Wyeth: Kuemers and 
Olsons: The exhibition presents Wyeth's exploration 
of the land, buildings, and people of Karl Kuemer's 
farm in Pennsylvania and Christina Olson's house in 
Maine; thru 2/6. French Terracottas: The first 
presentation of eight terracotta sculptures by 18th 
century French masters; thru 10/31. Egyptian Rein- 
stallation Phase I. Titian and His Circle: An exhibi- 
tion commemorating the 400th anniversary of 
Titian's death. 

Plerpont Morgan Library, 29 E 36th St. (685-0008). 
Tues-Sat 10:30-5. Sun 1-5. William Morris and the 
Art of the Book: Celebrating the achievements of 
one of the greatest figures in the history of fine 
printing. Unique in America: Very Rare Early Chil- 
dren's Books: Included in the exhibition is a copy of 
The History of Tom Thumbe (1621), the oldest 
surviving printed example of an English nursery tale. 
Wagner and Bayreuth: A centenary exhibition of 
letters, printed scores, and musical manuscripts All 
shows thru 1 1 /28. 

Museum of Modem Art-1 1 W 53rd (956-7070) Mon. 
Tue. Fri. Sat. Sun 11-6, Thur 11-9. Between World 
Wars: Drawings in Europe and America: Two dec- 
ades, 1919-39. represented in drawings by painters 
and sculptors; thru 11/14. Panama Canal Photo- 
graphs by Ernest "Red" Hallen; thru 11/14. Rodin 
& Balzac: Ten bronze studies for Rodin's nine-foot 
bronze Monument to Balzac; thru 11/16. Los An- 
geles: New paintings, drawings, and prints by Los 
Angeles artists; thru 11/28. The Natural Paradise: 
Painting in America 1800-1950; thru 11/30. Photo- 
graphs by Stephen Shore; thru 1/1. 

New-York Historical Soctoty-170 CPW at 77th (873- 
3400). Sun. Tue-Fri 1-5, Sat 10-5. Selling New York: 
American advertising from the Bella C Landauer 
Collection: An extraordinary look at our cultural 
history thru rare examples of American advertising; 
opens 10/21. 

South Street Seaport Museum- 1 6 Fulton St. (766- 
9020). Daily, 12-6. Farewell to Old England; New 
York in Revolution: A bicentennial display which 
explores the revolutionary years in New York. The 
exhibition includes artifacts evocative of life and 
trade in New York during the second half of the 
18th century. A Closer Look at Tugs: Artifacts, 
models, paintings, and photographs of tug boats and 
New York, past and present; thru March. 

Whitney Museum-Madison Ave at 75th (794-0600). 
Daily 11-6, Tue, 11-10, Sun & Hols, 12-6. Closed 
Mon. American Art From the Collection of Mr. S 
Mrs. John D. Rockefeller III; thru 11/7. Calder's 
Universe: A retrospective exhibition of the works of 
America's foremost sculptor; thru 2/6. Downtown 
Branch, 55 Water St (483-0012). Mon-Fri, 11-3. 
Sat, 12-3. 
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You'll 



Never See S22B 

Car ^9 



You probably pay parking garages 
a small fortune to get your car 
back after dining in New York. 

Well, not anymore. Because 
parking is free when you have 
dinner at the fabulous Lion's 
Share restaurant. 

Have a delicious dinner and 
stay for a Broadway show. Or 
see a show and stay for a scrump- 
tious supper. Or just dine leisurely 
and see a show next trip. 

In any case, you park free 
right in the beautiful Americana 
hotel. 

So now you can savor cuisine 
fit for a king, without paying a 
king's ransom to get your 
car back. 

(We also serve Sunday brunch.) 

Americana 

of New York 

7th Avenue at Fifty Second Street, New York • Reservations: (212) 581-1000 Ext. 243 




Cop; 






Its easy to enjoy smoking if 
you've got the right cigarette. 
Salem's great tobacco taste and 
fresh menthol make it just right 
for me. Simple, isn't it? 

Salem. 



|. nicotine av. per cigarette, FTC Report APR. 76. 




They Bought Me 1,000 
Lottery Tickets-It Was 

A Hell of a Scrape 

By Jon Bradshaw 

"...It is not every day a man can bounce into the street with a 
grand in his jeans —a thousand shots for his heart's desire..." 



The editor had always seemed such 
an amiable man, eccentric, but well-in- 
tentioned. There was a rumpled, avun- 
cular quality about him that invited 
confidence. Leaning down across my 
desk, he coughed and said, "Bradshaw, 
you're a poseur and a gambler and I've 
finally got a foolproof proposition for 
you." He smiled. He was very good at 
smiling. "And between you and me," 
he added, "you'd be the last man in the 
world not to take the bait." 

As the editor knew, I am a sucker 
for propositions, for taking chances, for 
bucking the odds — in short, for acting 
stupidly. At one time or another, I have 
gambled on everything from cockfights 
to chemin de fer, so I leaned back and 
listened. 

"I am prepared," the editor said, "to 
give you $1,000. Immediately. In cash. 
I want you to go out and buy 1,000 
lottery tickets. Whatever you win, you 
can keep. That's my gamble." He lit 
his corncob pipe. "Your gamble is that 
you will waive your fee for writing a 
story about it." I began to protest. 
"Now, wait," he said, holding up his 



hand, "it is true that you might win 
only a few hundred dollars, but if you 
are lucky, and we both know you are, 
you could win $1,000 a week for life. 
Think about that." The editor implied 
there was little short of immortality to 
match his magnanimous offer. 

I am not a cautious man, but I was 
not to be duped so easily. "What are 
the odds?" I said. 

"Odds? What do I know about 
odds?" he shouted. "This is a challenge, 
the chance of a lifetime. There are 
millions of New Yorkers out there 
right now buying winners and you sit 
here quibbling about the odds! I'm 
giving you an opportunity to brighten 
your drab existence, to improve your 
lot, in short, to make your fortune. 
Think of Rolls-Royces. Think of pliable 
blondes. Think of the Cote d'Azur." 

Great editors are men capable of 
converting a writer to enthusiasms 
he never thought he had. And 
so, against the odds and my better 
judgment, I reluctantly agreed. After 
all, it is not every day a man can 
bounce into the street with a grand in 



his jeans — a full thousand shots for his 
heart's desire. Already, on that first 
bright morning, the world seemed a 
sweeter place and I began to make 
extravagant plans for the winter. 

To begin with, I threw the usual sci- 
ences to the winds, electing to place my 
faith in the more whimsical forms of 
blind luck. I had intended to drive to 
one of the smaller Adirondack towns 
and make my initial purchases there in 
the belief that there would be fewer 
numbers of the avaricious. But after a 
talk with the Lottery Commission, I 
changed my mind. There are some 
8,400 ticket agents in the state and 
about half of them are in New York 
City. The odds, therefore, seemed to be 
in favor of staying put. But the odds 
were not designed to be auspicious (see 
box on page 37). The one seductive 
motivation was that I had the kind of 
leverage I could never get from a book- 
maker. No sane bookmaker would ever 
lay Si, 000 a week for life, and that is 
the lottery's chief attraction: the possi- 
bility of a big payment for a minimal 
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" . . In less than 30 minutes I had scraped the first 100 tickets. 
Counting the booty was rather less exhilarating . . ." 



investment. As I set out, Jimmy the 
Greek advised me to stay at home and 
play the numbers. But I had promises 
to keep and I wanted to get to the end 
of the game. 

That first day, toward noon, I went 
to Grand Central. I was accompanied 
by a large, attractive blonde who had 
persuaded me that she, and she alone, 
knew the secret paths to paradise. I at- 
tempted to buy my first batch of tickets 
at a newsstand on the corner of Third 
Avenue and 42nd Street, but taking me 
firmly by the arm, she pulled me away. 
"You can't go to just any newsstand," 
she explained. "It's all a question of 
finding your own cosmology, of finding 
your spot. You've got to find the news- 
stand where you feel most comfortable. 
That's where your source of power is 
and where you'll find the winning tick- 
ets." 

"It's very complicated," 1 said. 

"It's easy," she said. "You'll feel it 
right away and I'll try to lead you in 
the right direction." 

For the next twenty minutes, we cut 



back and forth through the streets like 
madmen with divining rods. We dallied 
at one or two newsstands but she re- 
jected them as blatantly unmagnetic. 
Finally, we stopped at a little stand 
near the entrance of the Lexington 
Avenue subway. A drab group of citi- 
zens milled round the stand purchasing 
tickets in small numbers. Pushing my 
way to the front, I turned to the blonde, 
who smiled and assured me that at last 
the karma was good. The ticket agent, 
a tall, stiff man, looked like a retired 
army officer. Pulling a SI 00 note from 
my pocket, I said, "Colonel, I'll have 
100 tickets." 

"Not again," said the agent, casting 
his eyes upward. 

"Not again? Surely, this doesn't hap- 
pen very often." 

"I've been standing here for nearly a 
month," said the agent, "and this must 
be the eighth or ninth time one of you 
big spenders has dropped by." He 
laughed and winked at someone in the 
crowd. 

"I thought you said the karma was 



good here," I said to the blonde. She 
shrugged. 

The agent pulled a roll of bills from 
his pocket from which he extracted an- 
other SI 00 note. Squinting, he com- 
pared my note with his own. 

"How can you tell whether it's good 
or not?" said the blonde. 

"Easy," said the agent. "By the wrin- 
kles in Franklin's chin. The forgers 
never get that right. But yours is all 
right." 

"I'm very relieved. Give me the tick- 
ets from different parts of the book, 
please." 

The agent laughed. "Did somebody 
tell you it makes a difference?" 

"It's a question of cosmology," I said. 
"I like to pick my own spots." 

As I waited for my tickets, the man 
behind me, a midget in a shiny suit and 
a felt fedora, explained that he was a 
horse player and thought the lottery 
a sacrilege. "It's a sap's game," he 
said. "Uh, no offense intended." An- 
other claimed the lottery was fixed, that 
some guy in Maine had figured it out 
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Gentleman gambler: Author Bradshaw, losing his insouciance as he fails to turn up a winning lottery combination. 



and made a lot of money before he was 
caught. Another man said the agents 
could fix it so the man in the street was 
screwed, and a woman said she had 
heard the CIA was involved. A dapper 
man who was passing by said the lottery 
was little more than a ghetto tax, just 
another way of oppressing the poor. 
He smoked a pipe and wore a cheap 
cologne. Obtaining my tickets and leav- 
ing the blonde, I moved up Lexing- 
ton Avenue. Some other sage had told 
me that success lay in diversity, that 
I should not buy my tickets in any one 
place. Eventually, buying in small quan- 
tities in different places, I acquired 250 
tickets and walked back to the maga- 
zine. 

When he saw me, the editor pushed 
his manuscripts to the side of his desk 
and asked to see the tickets. Taking the 
first batch of five, he pulled a penknife 
from his drawer and began scraping 
away the masking wax. He hit two $2 
winners back to back, and began to 
shout, "I'm hot, I'm hot. Give me some 
more." Several nearby girls pitched in 
with little squeals of glee or disappoint- 
ment. In less than 30 minutes, I had 
scraped the first 100 tickets. Counting 
the booty was rather less exhilarating. 
I had won just $37. 

"This is only the beginning," said the 



editor. "The real winners are in the 
next batch. I'm sure of it." And with 
growing greed, we began to scrape the 
next 100 tickets. This proved some- 
thing of a disappointment. Six $2 win- 
ners showed up for a total of $12. The 
remaining 50 tickets were little better, 
giving just $4. Thus, at the end of the 
first day, I had won $53. The girls sat 
around with sympathetic smiles; the 
editor puffed his pipe, his dour expres- 
sion implying that life, as he had al- 
ways supposed, was like that after all. 

"Tomorrow is another day," he said. 

"Tomorrow is today," I said. 

"Tomorrow," he said, "you will ride 
in triumph through Chinatown." 

The next morning, in the taxi to 
Chinatown, the driver told me he had 
blown $20 on the lottery and had 
come up with nothing. Not that he had 
expected anything, he said, but you just 
couldn't help hoping. It was an insidi- 
ous thing, hope, he said. Like lust, it 
led to little more than fleeting exulta- 
tion, followed by pain and rank defeat. 
He appeared to speak from some experi- 
ence. A friend of his, he said, a bach- 
elor, had won the rare W, entitling him 
to $2,500 in groceries. But what does a 
bachelor need with groceries? So he 
sold the ticket to a friend, a married 



man with three kids, for $1,500 in cash. 

"If you throw a lucky man in the 
sea," said the Oriental sage, "he will 
emerge with a fish in his mouth." And 
despite the taxi driver's predictions of 
gloom and desolation, I felt exception- 
ally lucky this morning. But a problem 
soon developed. There appeared to be 
very few ticket agents in Chinatown. I 
never fathomed whether it was be- 
cause the Lottery Commission had sim- 
ply overlooked Chinatown or whether 
the Chinese merchants had curtly turned 
them away. One merchant after anoth- 
er ushered me graciously from his shop, 
pointing further along the street to 
other shops that might possibly sell the 
luckless receipts. Winding up and down 
Mott and Bayard and Pell, I came into 
the Bowery, where I finally found a 
shop that sold lottery tickets. 

The evening before, I was told that 
the secret lay in selecting tickets from 
the bottom of the book, though just 
why this was relevant was never ex- 
plained. Even so, I requested 50 tick- 
ets from the bottom of the book. The 
elderly Chinese shop owner looked at 
me quizzically. "Top, bottom, it makes 
a difference?" he said. 

"It makes a difference to me," I said. 

The shop owner shrugged. "You have 
system?" He chuckled silently, but 
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tore 50 tickets from the back of the 
book. His ancient wife began to smile. 
Leaving the shop, I looked back through 
the window and the shop owner and 
his crone were laughing wildly. The 
man had two gold teeth. It did not 
bode well. 

I spent nearly an hour on the Bowery 
finding the other 200 tickets I required. 
When I finished it began to rain, 
and running into Pell Street, I entered 
the first doorway I saw. At the top of 
a flight of dark stairs was a small 
empty bar, a Chinese barman standing 
behind it. He smiled and bowed some- 
what, almost impatiently, as though he 
had been waiting for me for some time. 
I ordered a large whiskey, pulled the 
tickets from my pocket, and using a 
dime, began to scrape away the wax. 
The barman brought the drink, and 
leaning over the bar, watched me at my 
work. "How many ticket you buy, 
mister?" he said finally. 

"Two hundred and fifty." 

"Two hundred and fifty ticket? Oh, 
boy. You got system?" 

I said nothing. 

"Too much temptation to scratch," 
he continued. "Peoples, all peoples, 
love to scratch, scratch, scratch. That 
why they sell like hotcake. Oh, boy. 
Scratch, scratch, I win, I win, ha, ha." 
He shook his head. A young waiter 
came to the bar from a back room. 
"Not good," said the barman. "Sucker 
game. Million to one. Savvy?" 

The waiter laughed. "For two hun- 
dred and fifty dollar, I take my girl 
friend out and have a good time. You 
bet." 

They watched me scrape out the let- 
ters at the bottom of the tickets, which 
frankly I took little interest in, but did 
as a matter of course. "The million-dol- 
lar question," said the barman, " where 
the W? A lot of hard work for the W. 
Savvy? Ha, ha." 

It was at that point that I decided to 
complete my business elsewhere. If the 
karma was wrong at Grand Central, it 
was downright dangerous here. It now 
seemed to me that unless one believed 
sincerely in the possibility of untold 
riches, they would never come. I would 
no longer allow pessimists in my pres- 
ence. 

I took another taxi up Third Avenue 
and got out at what seemed a promis- 
ing bar. I tried to regain my earlier 
confidence but the spell was broken. 
I continued to hear the cackle of Chi- 
nese laughter in my ears. It had ruined 
my day. The first 100 tickets produced 
$27 and the next 100 a crushing $8. I 



ordered another drink and cursed the 
race. The jukebox began to play a song 
called "Just Another Traveler on the 
Road to Kingdom Come." The waitress 
brought the drink. Despite the bleached 
blond hair, the continuous chewing of 
gum, there was an odd beauty in her 
face. 

"Losing, hunh?" she said. 

"What makes you think that?" 

"Everybody loses. It's only natural." 

"As a matter of fact, I've won a 
great deal," I said. 

"No kiddin'? What'd you win? Hun- 
dred bucks? Listen, honey, winners 
don't have faces like yours." 

"It's that bad?" 

"Yeah," she said, popping her gum. 
"What'd you expect? Everybody loses." 

I paid for my drink, left her a gener- 
ous tip, and went uptown. The last 
50 tickets had gleaned a pitiful $8, 
and now, two days into the chase, I 
had won only $96. Clearly, it was not 
yet time to celebrate. Going up Park 
Avenue, I recalled that Damon Runyon 
had once concluded, "All life is six-to- 
five against." Poor Runyon, I thought. 
He had not understood life at all. 

The next morning, Wednesday, broke 
uncommonly warm and would prove to 
be the last temperate day of the Indian 
summer. I took it as a favorable sign, 
and donning my finest taupe silk suit, I 
decided to journey to Coney Island. The 
evening before yet another magus had 
explained that the really big winning 
tickets would almost certainly be found 
in impoverished areas. I had never been 
to Coney Island but the magus as- 
sured me it was a superb example of 
dilapidated tacky. Willing to take no 
further risks, I also decided to arm my- 
self with a lucky charm. To that end, I 
arranged to meet a friend, a melancholy 
youth of considerable means, who had 
persuaded me that he possessed the Mi- 
das touch. "I can't help it," he said. 
"It's a flaw, I guess, but whatever I 
touch turns to gold." Which suited my 
purposes admirably, and shortly before 
noon we sallied forth to Coney Island. 

I, myself, thought Coney Island a 
splendid place with a certain ram- 
shackle charm. We decided to get down 
to business right away. In each case, 
young Midas selected the appropriate 
candy store or pharmacy, shunning 
others for lack of ambience, for being 
too showy, and in one case because it 
had bad vibes. There was a rude rea- 
soning in his choices, I supposed, but 
I never got to the bottom of it. I lacked 
his gifts, his weird sixth sense in mat- 



ters of money and he had once told me 
I would never understand it. 

Toward two o'clock we retired to 
an Italian restaurant, reputedly Brook- 
lyn's finest. Given a quiet table and a 
bottle of wine, we let the owner 
choose a few of the house's special- 
ties. We had purchased 250 tickets and 
intended to scrape them over lunch. 
Only days before, young Midas had re- 
turned from a gourmet's tour of Alsace- 
Lorraine, and suggested that the best 
method of removing the masking wax 
was to use a ten-franc piece. Not only 
would this lend a certain panache to 
the exercise, but it would bring us luck 
as well, since he had found it near the 
high altar of the Cathedrale in Stras- 
bourg. We were not only fortunate, it 
seemed, but sanctified as well. We 
toasted our excellent fortune and began. 
It was a heady moment, and impetu- 
ously I told young Midas that should 
he hit the jackpot I would happily give 
him 5 percent. Midas seemed pleased, 
but suggested that 10 percent would be 
more in keeping with his rare gifts. 

We scratched our way through the 
tickets. The white tablecloth was soon 
covered with the fine gray dust of our 
labors. The first 100 tickets gleaned my 
biggest win to date — $43, including five 
$5 winners — and we ordered another 
bottle of wine. I felt sure that in the 
next batch there would be a $100 win- 
ner at the very least. But it was not to 
be. As each successive ticket turned up 
blank or with a bleak $2 win, we grew 
sullen and disconsolate. Nearing the 
end, I said, "Midas, you assured me 
you had the Midas touch." "I do," he 
said, and he was near to tears, "but I 
don't have it every day." And, pre- 
sumably to lift my spirits, added, "And 
it doesn't work too well in foreign 
places." The last 150 tickets produced 
winnings of $16. The bill for lunch 
was $63. 

The rest of the day was all a dark- 
ness in my mind. We went, I recall, to 
Brooklyn Heights, where we bought an 
additional 200 tickets and scratched 
them out in a local bar. An inconse- 
quential $21 turned up. I now believed 
I had been grossly deceived, duped, 
pigeoned of my rightful inheritance. 

That night, over dinner with a friend, 
I recited the grim litany of my adven- 
tures for what seemed the hundredth 
time. She listened patiently, then said, 
in the sound and practical voice of the 
monied classes, "How much did you 
spend?" "Nine hundred and fifty dol- 
lars." "How much did you win?" "One 
hundred and seventy- six." "How 
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much do you have left?" "Fifty dol- 
lars." "Well, then," she said, "I have 
a great idea. I can't guarantee you'll 
make any money, but if my plan works, 
you might break even. 

"I have a stepfather," she announced, 
"who is probably the luckiest man in 
the world. I have seen him make sev- 
enteen straight passes at the roulette 
table. He is the sort of man who always 
wins the raffle at the charity ball, the 
car at the hospital auction, and the golf 
clubs in the golf-club pool. He lives 
in Southampton and the other day 



his maid gave him $3 and asked him 
to pick up three lottery tickets for her. 
When she scratched them out, she dis- 
covered the first was a dud, the second 
$5, and the third a $100 winner. He 
never loses and the secret is because 
he doesn't care. Now, why don't I ring 
him right now, ask him to buy 50 tick- 
ets tomorrow morning, send them in 
by car, and by tomorrow., afternoon 
your troubles will be all over." 

It was, of course, the most wonder- 
ful news I had ever heard. Here I was 
with my back to the wall, finished, at the 



W> One Has a Better ChanceThanYou,' 
Says the Lottery/ And Tours Is Lousy. 9 

The following list breaks down the various kinds of winning tickets 
in the New York State Lottery, the odds against obtaining them, and the 
total number of winning tickets in the first 75 million issued. The jackpot 
winners depend on the outcome of a random drawing. There will be three 
drawings (one of which has already been held) before November 26, when 
the current lottery ends. Between November 26 and March 31, 1977, two 
more lotteries will be held. The proceeds of all three New York State 
Lotteries will net the state something in excess of $100 million. 



Tickets: 


The Odds: 


Number of Winning Tickets 

(in the first 74,880,000 issued) 


$2 


12 to 1 


6,065,280 


$5 


48 tol 


1,572,480 


$100 


24,000 to 1 


3,120 


$500 


48,000 to 1 


1,560 


$1,000 


80,000 to 1 


936 


$5,000 


240,000 to 1 


312 


The W ($2,500 in groceries) 


120,000 to 1 


624 


The Tackpot 


240,000 to 1 


312 



If all 312 jackpot winners registered and competed in the drawings, 
about 187 of them would win $5,000 each, 109 of them would win $10,000 
each, 12 of them would win $25,000 each, and up to 3 of them would win 
$1,000 a week for life ($1 million guaranteed). 

All games of chance are loaded against the player — in varying degrees: 

Craps: 1.41 percent (house advantage against the player) 

Roulette: 5 to 6 percent against (in the United States) 

Blackjack: 5.9 percent against — but the player can diminish this edge 

The horses: about 18 percent against 

The lottery: about 60 percent against 

The breakdown of lottery moneys is as follows: 40 percent of the 
revenues are redistributed in prize money; 45 percent goes to the state; 
6 percent is given to the ticket vendors; 1 percent goes toward bank fees 
and bonus prizes to vendors; 8 percent goes toward the lottery's operating 
costs. 

Of the nearly 75 million tickets originally issued, all of them have been 
sold and the Lottery Commission has issued an additional 25 million tickets. 

In a book of 500 lottery tickets there are, on average, about $135 worth 
of winning $2 and $5 tickets. 

Winning $2 and $5 tickets constitute 66 percent of the total prize money. 

The first jackpot winner was Robert J. Netto, a nineteen-year-old gas- 
station attendant from Watertown, New York. He won $1,000 a week for 
life — less taxes. Netto purchased eleven tickets, five of which were winners. 

If one person were to invest $99,840,000 and buy all 99,840,000 avail- 
able tickets, he would win $37,681,280 and $2,080,000 in groceries. — J.B. 



end of my rope, only to discover that 
it was the darkness before the dawn. 
The clouds dispersed, hope raised its 
wretched head again; I kissed the lady 
and ordered a bottle of champagne. 

The next day, after lunch, a man in 
a mother-of-pearl uniform and a match- 
ing cap delivered an envelope from 
Southampton containing 50 of the most 
beautiful lottery tickets I had ever seen. 
The editor, of course, was not noticeably 
moved. He sat at his desk smoking his 
corncob pipe with that wonderfully 
weary and guarded look peculiar to the 
editorial countenance. "Yes, well," he 
said, "let's get on with it." 

But I was immune to his cynicism 
now — consumed, as I was, with a par- 
ticularly heady form of Angstlust. As I 
took out the tickets, editors, proofread- 
ers, writers, the dour multitude that 
congregates in magazines, gathered 
round the desk. Gallantly, I proffered 
the first ticket to the blonde who had 
tried to teach me to find my "source 
of power." Condescendingly, I gave the 
editor the kind of winning ticket that 
would move even his mean and ob- 
durate heart. And we set to work, each 
with his lucky implement, scratching 
away the damnable wax. 

You, of course, have already divined 
what happened. The blonde, whose 
Karma was now in high gear, produced 
back-to-back $5 winners. The editor, 
anxious to get the job over — and al- 
ready regretting he hadn't found a luck- 
ier writer, one who would have justi- 
fied running the headline "We've Got 
a Winner!" — came up with successive 
blanks and actually missed a $2 win- 
ner. I scratched out four doubles and 
on fifteen successive occasions struck 
out. On those final 50 tickets, I earned 
$20. Which wasn't bad, which wasn't 
good, which wasn't very surprising. 

When the 1,000 tickets had been 
tallied, I had won $196 — considerably 
below the lottery average. And the low- 
est payment I have ever received for a 
piece of writing. 

The jig was up, the game was gone, 
the caper had not concluded happily. 
Most authoritative sources (the losers) 
claimed it was a sucker's game, fit only 
for simpletons of the species. Most 
available experts (those who had not 
played) continued to say the lottery 
was designed to amuse the poor, en- 
rich the state, and, as such, had some 
socially redeeming value. A small hand- 
ful of the poor (the winners) began to 
talk of stately homes and long, low 
limousines with fluted horns. As for 
me, I remain a sucker for the siren song. 
And, should other gambles come my 
way, I will doubtless feel a sense of 
promise in the air, a queer presentiment 
that luck is long, that God is just, that 
nice guys do not always finish last. ■■ 
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The Garter Presidency 



By Richard Reeves 



"../Old Peanut' hardly has the ring of 'Old Hickory,' but Carter 
might look to see if he's big enough to fill Jackson's boots . . ." 



During a 1970 campaign appearance 
at a campus of Georgia State Univer- 
sity, Jimmy Carter was asked whether 
he planned to reappoint a man named 
Roy Harris to the state's board of re- 
gents. The candidate said no. But Har- 
ris, an organizer of the Georgia White 
Citizens Council and editor of a racist 
sheet called the Augusta Courier, en- 
dorsed Carter for governor — and Carter 
denied that he had ever said he would 
not reappoint Harris, saying that what 
he meant at Georgia State was that 
he had not decided whether or not to 
reappoint any regents. 

Governor Jimmy Carter did not re- 
appoint Harris. 

The best thing that can be said about 
Carter at the moment — in the midst of 
a truly lousy campaign — is that the 
man, judging by his record, draws a 
clear distinction between running and 
governing. In Georgia six years ago, 
candidate Carter collected every white 
citizen and red-neck he could get his 
hands on, to win the governorship, then 
immediately turned on them in his in- 
augural address: "I say to you quite 
frankly that the time for racial discrim- 
ination is over." 

"When it became obvious toward the 
end of my campaign that I might very 
well be governor," Carter said in an 
interview four months ago, "people 
would quite quickly come up to me 
and say, 'Governor,' or 'Jimmy,' or 
'Senator, I've got a handicapped child 
at home, and I hope you'll do some- 
thing about it.' And I would glibly say, 
'Yes, this is going to be one of the ma- 
jor thrusts of my administration if I'm 
elected' — just to get votes. I didn't 
really think seriously about what I was 
going to do. And after I got the nomi- 
nation, one day in a grocery store a fel- 
low came up and touched me on the 
shoulder, and I turned around and he 
said, 'I'm going to vote for you for 
governor.' I said, 'Well, I really appre- 
ciate that.' And he said, 'Do you know 



why?' And I said, 'No, why?' 'It's be- 
cause I've got a retarded child at 
home.' And he turned around and 
walked away. And I stood there shocked 
in a way to realize that the kind of 
political statements that I'd been mak- 
ing in the campaign about retarded 
children were actually such a deep, per- 
sonal thing for a lot of Georgians." 

"fust to get votes. I didn't really think 
seriously about what I was going to 
do." Those italics are mine. In the same 
interview — with Neal R. Peirce of the 
National Journal — Carter said, "I can't 
change my basic character or basic ap- 
proach. I learned a lot as governor that 
would stand me in good stead as presi- 
dent." 

Governor Carter was not called fuz- 
zy and stumbling. And he did make the 
effort in dealing with the retarded, de- 
veloping a system of open mental- 
health centers in a state that traditional- 
ly had dealt with the aberrants by lock- 
ing them up. He was by all accounts 
more objective than President Ford's 
current television commercials, a strong 
and reasonably effective governor who 
knew what he wanted to do and tried 
to do it. 

President Carter — if candidate Car- 
ter gets those votes — will almost cer- 
tainly be a determined leader, a man 
who knows what he wants to do and 
will try like hell. The odds are that he 
will fail because he does not know how 
to do what he wants. Jimmy Carter is 
not technically prepared to be presi- 
dent. By the time he has really thought 
seriously and figured out how it works 
— which he is- superbly equipped to do 
— it may be too late. When Carter is 
ready to move programmatically, he 
may be Gulliver to the busy lillipu- 
tians of Congress and assorted other ne- 
farious institutions.* 

I give President Carter a year. I hate 
to use the word honeymoon, but there 
will be a period of grace and fascina- 



tion when Carter and his troops come 
to Washington like Andrew Jackson 
and his friends with muddy boots. No 
matter how much he wins by — one vote 
or 10 million — Jimmy Carter will look 
and sound a lot different when he is 
preceded by "Hail to the Chief." 
("Mandate," as in winning big, is an 
obsolescent term. Winning with just 
50 percent of the vote, as Jerry Brown 
did in California, is enough of a 
mandate today, because the American 
information glut inevitably shortens 
memories. The brain can hold only so 
much, and data from continuous polling 
and "approval ratings" squeeze out old 
election returns.) 

There is a terrible Catch-22 if Car- 
ter's appeal and power are at their peak 
during 1977. He has already said that 
it will take him at least a year to devel- 
op the specifics of his two major do- 
mestic thrusts — executive reorganiza- 
tion and tax reform — and clearly it will, 
because he clearly does not know how 
to do the things he wants to do about 
taxes and bureaucracy. Carter has been 
doing nothing but campaigning for two 
years — as I would argue that Ford has 
been for 27 years — and has not had 
time to think seriously. By the time the 
new president is ready, the opposition 
will have its tiny ropes uncoiled. 
Congress is not likely to take big 
chances in an election year, 1978, and 
after that, diddling the White House 
for another two years could be child's 
play for the likes of Russell Long and 

*There is one danger in attempting to 
deal with a potential Carter presidency in 
terms of his governorship. Under the Geor- 
gia Constitution he was barred from seek- 
ing a consecutive second term, and he 
dealt with the job as governing, not as 
publicly subsidized campaigning. If, be- 
cause he will obviously want to be re- 
elected in 1980, a President Carter is noth- 
ing more than four years of candidate 
Carter, then I have badly misread the man 
and mislead anyone who reads this. 
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the other kings of Capitol Hill — unless 
Carter can trade on enormous popular- 
ity and credibility he does not now 
have. 

Carter, of course, won't begin think- 
ing seriously about all that until after 
November 2. When he stopped shaking 
hands in Georgia in 1970, he dealt bril- 
liantly with the same basic problem, 
quickly outmaneuvering the state Legis- 



lature to give himself a year to think. 
What he did was to persuade the Leg- 
islature to pass, by just two votes, a re- 
organization planning law that gave the 
governor the authority to propose a 
new state executive structure that 
would become effective if the Legisla- 
ture did not disapprove it within fifteen 
days. He gambled that the legislators 
would not be willing to take public re- 



sponsibility for killing the plan — and 
he won a year later by just one vote. 

Ironically, Carter's Georgia tactic 
was based on the federal Executive Re- 
organization Act of 1949, which gave 
a president the right to restructure fed- 
eral departments, subject to veto by 
either the House or Senate within 60 
days. But the 1949 law had a limit 
and it lapsed in April of 1973. 
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President Carter, if there is one, will 
make reinstitution of that law the first 
item of his 1977 business — but Con- 
gress may not be as easy to manipulate 
as the Georgia Legislature was. Among 
other things, Governor Carter, who had 
been a state senator for two terms, 
knew a lot more about Atlanta than 
President Carter will know about Wash- 
ington. The Carter reorganization bill 
— which will be without substance in 
the sense that it will authorize nothing 
more than a set of ideas — may well be 
the symbolic centerpiece of the new 
president's first year. At least it will be 
what people will be talking about in 
Washington if the economy is relatively 
stable and there are no national crises 
— wars or near wars, or a series of 
municipal bankruptcies led by New 
York City. 

What the country might be talking 
about is President Carter's rhetoric be- 
ginning with his inaugural address. 
Jimmy Carter, at his emotional best, 
has the soul and outrage of a modern 
Jacksonian Democrat. He uses, and has 
always used, the phrase "simple justice," 
because he believes in it and believes 
that there has not been enough of it to 
go around. He personally wrote the 
lines about "big shots" and "elites" in 
his acceptance speech at the Democrat- 
ic National Convention — and he kept 
them in against the advice of most of 
the men around him. It didn't break 
his heart that the New York Times 
later called those lines "demagogic." 

"My heart feels and cries out that 
something ought to be analyzed . . . 
that now we assign punishment to fit 
the criminal and not the crime. You 
can go to the prisons of Georgia, and 
I don't know, it may be that poor peo- 
ple are the only ones who commit 
crimes, but I do know they are the only 
ones who serve prison sentences." 

That quote is from a Carter speech 
to his state's most distinguished lawyers 
in 1974, the "Law Day" speech that 
Hunter Thompson of Rolling Stone 
made kind of famous, citing it as the 
reason he wanted the Georgian in the 
White House. It was quite a speech, 
rambling, sometimes coming close to 
incoherence, but powerful stuff. Carter 
went on: "We had an ethics bill in the 
state Legislature this year . . . the largest 
force against that ethics bill was the 
lawyers. The regulatory agencies in 
Washington are made up, not of peo- 
ple to regulate industries, but of repre- 
sentatives of the industries that are reg- 
ulated. Is that fair and right and equita- 
ble? 
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"I'm only going to serve four years 
as governor, as you know. I think that's 
enough. I enjoy it, but I think I've 
done all I can in the governor's office. 
I see the lobbyists in the state capitol 
filling the halls on occasions. Good peo- 
ple, competent people, the most pleas- 
ant, personable, extroverted citizens of 
Georgia. Those are the characteristics 
that are required for a lobbyist. They 
represent good folks. But I tell you that 
when a lobbyist goes to represent the 
Peanut Warehousemen's Association of 
the Southeast, which I belong to, which 
I helped to organize, they go there to 
represent the peanut warehouseman. 
They don't go there to represent the 
customers of the peanut warehouseman. 

"I think our people demand more 
than that. I believe that everyone in 
this room who is in a position of re- 
sponsibility as a preserver of the law in 
its purest form ought to remember the 
oath that Thomas Jefferson and others 
took when they practically signed their 
own death warrants, writing the Decla- 
ration of Independence — to preserve 
justice and equality and freedom and 
fairness, they pledged their lives, their 
fortunes, and their sacred honor." 

It is one thing for a rather obscure 
governor of Georgia to talk that way; 
it might be something else if a presi- 
dent of the United States did it. Par- 
ticularly if that president backed the 
words with some action, and Carter 
would have that opportunity in at 
least one instance — appointments to the 
regulatory agencies he attacked that day 
two and one half years ago. For months, 
Congress, controlled by the Democrats, 
has been holding up approval of Ford 
appointments to more than twenty agen- 
cies — from the Securities and Exchange 
Commission and the Federal Trade 
Commission to the Consumer Product 
Safety Commission and the Nuclear 
Regulatory Commission — and Jimmy 
Carter might have ample opportunity 
to make those bodies more "fair and 
right and equitable." 

The Law Day rhetoric and a lot of 
other things Carter has said in public 
and private could have come from 
Andrew Jackson, another cunning coun- 
try boy who got to Washington and, 
among many other things, vetoed the 
rechartering of the dominant Bank of 
the United States with a message that 
ended this way: 

"It is to be regretted that the rich 
and powerful too often bend the acts 
of government to their selfish purposes. 
Distinctions in society will always exist 



under every just government. Equality 
of talents, of education, or of wealth 
cannot be produced by human institu- 
tions. In the full enjoyment of the gifts 
of Heaven and the fruits of superior 
industry, economy, and virtue, every 
man is equally entitled to protection by 
law; but when the laws undertake to 
add to these natural and just advan- 
tages artificial distinctions, to grant 
titles, gratuities, and exclusive privi- 
leges, to make the rich richer and the 
potent more powerful, the humble 
members of society — the farmers, me- 
chanics, and laborers — who have nei- 
ther the time nor the means of secur- 
ing like favors to themselves, have a 
right to complain of the injustice of 
their government. There are no neces- 
sary evils in government. Its evils exist 
only in its abuses." 

A President Jimmy Carter could be 
comfortable with those words. There 
are more than a few similarities in the 
landed-patrician background of Jack- 
son of Tennessee and Carter of Georgia 
and in their emphasis on old Christian 
morality and bureaucratic reorganiza- 
tion. Carter is certainly a Jacksonian, 
as the term was defined 30 years ago 
by historian Richard Hofstadter: "What 
is demanded is only the classic bour- 
geois ideal, equality before the law, the 
restriction of government to equal pro- 
tection of its citizens. This is the phi- 
losophy of arising middle class; its aim 
is not to throttle but to liberate busi- 
ness, to open every possible pathway 
for the creative enterprise of the peo- 
ple." 

There was one other thing about 
Jackson. Before he actually took over 
the country he was what might be 
called fuzzy. It was hard to pin Old 
Hickory down, according to another 
Jackson biographer, Robert V. Rem- 
ini: "Jackson, in acknowledging these 
disparate groups as members of his 
party, exercised extreme caution in de- 
fining his position on current issues. 
For example, he did not advertise his 
prejudice against banks and paper 
money; as for the tariff, he shrewdly 
placed himself on the side of a 'careful 
tariff,' one that occupied a 'middle and 
just course' — wherever that was. . . . 
On one point, however, he was abso- 
lutely clear. As president, he expected 
to 'purify the departments' and 'reform 
the government.' " 

"Old Peanut" hardly has the ring of 
"Old Hickory," but Jimmy Carter might 
take a look to see if he's big enough 
to fill the muddy boots of the Southern- 
er who founded his party. — 
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The Private-School Game: 
How to Improve Tour Chances 



By Anne Roiphe 



"...Subtle differences give each school its separate identity-for 
these you eavesdrop, even become an amateur sociologist..." 



It seems as if the bronze on baby's 
first shoe has barely cooled, the enve- 
lope with a ringlet from the first hair- 
cut has only recently been lost, and yet 
you are looking for a private school, 
hoping for an opportunity to spend up- 
wards of $30,000 on your child's pre- 
college education. The chances are 
you're feeling altogether nervous — 
anxious about the morality involved in 
choosing an elitist private education, 
worried that you may select the wrong 
kind of school for your child and your 
family. Even more upsetting is the lurk- 
ing possibility that you and your child 



may be judged and rejected by a school 
with an impressive reputation. 

Selecting a private school is one of 
the rites of passage that toughen up 
New Yorkers. The dinner parties of 
yesterday where friends discussed the- 
ology and international relations may 
have given way to repeated school talk, 
exchanged rumors of reported successes 
and failures, and of horror: budding 
artists whose talent was crushed, chil- 
dren who never learned to spell and 
those who fingerpainted on the SAT 
exams. Arguments for and against co- 
education, for a structured or a nonstruc- 



tured learning environment, can reduce 
the staunchest of parents to a little lump 
of jelly long before dessert is served. 

There are 47 private schools in 
Manhattan alone. Of these, some ten 
are the most sought-after and best 
known. They are divided into coed- 
ucational or single-sex schools. They 
are separated into those with traditional 
methods versus the ones with progres- 
sive aspirations. Code words tell you 
much. If you hear a lot about structure, 
you are in the traditional camp. If in- 
dividuality and creativity are frequent- 
ly mentioned, you are on Dewey ground 
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in the swampy grasslands of the pro- 
gressive river. 

Many more subtle divisions give each 
school its separate identity — its special 
flavor — and for those, you listen to 
friends, eavesdrop, become (if you are 
not a native New Yorker and don't 
know this already) an amateur sociol- 
ogist. Some schools are filled with the 
daughters of yesterday's debutantes, 
who may or may not become the civil- 
rights lawyers of tomorrow. Chapin, 
Miss Hewitt's, Spence are some of those. 
Some schools are true mixtures, like 
Brearley and Collegiate — for them, you 
either need to know somebody, have 
gone to one of them yourself, or have 
a child who sparkles on tests. Dalton 
has a population of well-known parents 
in the arts and the professions. It helps 
there to have a famous creative parent 
or one who knows one. Horace Mann 
has a largely business parent body, 
while St. Bernard's, which used to stock 
the socially proper prep schools, now 
attempts to achieve a social mix. 

All schools want or say they want a 
balanced, varied student body — a mix- 
ture of background and race. Oddly 
enough, they all develop clusters of 
parents who are similar in work, life- 
style, religion, or something that, if I 



weren't a red-blooded American, I 
might call social class. It's a good 
thing to know all this about a school, 
to know if you'll be comfortable with 
the other parents, whether you will or 
will not like the values the other chil- 
dren will rain down on your child's 
head. Know that when you are being 
interviewed your life-style is being eval- 
uated, and that means somebody whose 
sister's roommate back at college is 
now on the board of trustees may get 
the place for his or her child that you 
wanted for yours. 

All this means that while there is 
some mobility, there is not as much as 
the brochures tell you. So don't be too 
impressed by what appear to be ob- 
jective testing methods that claim to 
select intelligent artistic children 
for acceptance — remember that Old 
School ties, financially promising par- 
ents, and other factors enter into the 
judgment for or against your child. It's 
a game to be played, not a genuine con- 
test of whose child is better than whose. 

As a veteran of school battles I've 
learned what to watch for when visiting 
schools. If the teachers are called by 
their first names and there are no uni- 
forms in sight and there is a lot of talk 
about "psychological development in 



terms of the individual child," watch for 
children crying in the corridors, look 
for inattentive children pushing and 
shoving. If the school has blazers and 
varsity teams, watch for children who 
are too quiet in the classroom and 
punch each other in the street. The best 
schools seem to have incorporated the 
valuable ideas of all educational theo- 
ries and function well in a gray area 
that is pragmatic rather than ideolog- 
ical whatever their surface style may 
be. The qualities of kindness and intel- 
ligence in faculty and staff are far more 
important than any theory or dogma. 

It is important to know your child. 
Some do better in one kind of school 
than in another. Some are stars in any 
universe and others are black holes 
whatever light is shone on them. We 
are all most vulnerable when it comes 
to our children's lives. As well as em- 
pathetic pain, we judge our worth by 
their performance. This school busi- 
ness is only among the earliest tests we 
parents face. I remember turning beet 
red when one of my children nicely 
shook the hand of the woman inter- 
viewing her and, turning to me, sweet- 
ly said, "I shook hands, Mommy, just 
like I promised you I would." She was 
accepted anyway. It was my old school. 



A Guide to New York City's 
Private Schools 

By Doris Kuller 



Now is the time to apply if you want 
your child to start private school in the 
fall of 1977. The following list of 33 
schools is not comprehensive, but it en- 
compasses the wide range of private- 
school educations available in New 
York City. Despite the stated differ- 
ences between the schools' educational 
approaches, all of them aim to provide 
a standard education and to prepare 
their students for college entry. In the 
following roundup, therefore, I have 
indicated only where a curriculum of- 
fers something unique or of special in- 
terest. In all cases, scholarships are 
awarded on the basis of financial need, 
and not according to intellectual abil- 
ity alone. The funds available vary 
from school to school, and a family's 
application for financial assistance is 
always kept confidential. In listing the 
tuition fees, in most cases I have given 
only the lowest and the highest fees, 
but one should know fees are usually 
increased each year (grade) by approxi- 
mately $100. In addition to the basic 
fees, some schools will require either a 



gift of money or a loan for the duration 
of your child's stay. Scores from the 
standard Educational Records Bureau 
tests (ERB) are used by most of these 
schools in their assessment of prospec- 
tive students, and some also provide 
their own tests. The schools are listed 
alphabetically under three separate 
headings: Boys, Coed, and Girls. 



Boys' Schools 



The Allen-Stevenson School 

Boys; grades 1-9 

Desmond Cole, headmaster 

132 East 78th Street, New York 10021; 

288-6710 
Enrollment: 295 

Tuition: $2,000-$2,700. Lunch, $250; text- 
books and activities, $200; uniforms are re- 
quired; city bus and subway passes avail- 
able through the school; other transporta- 
tion arranged by parents. 
Scholarships: 41 scholarship students. 
Available fund, $61,450. 
Facilities: The school, housed in a 5-story 



building, has 20 classrooms, a library, a 
science lab, a computer center, a reading 
center, art and shop rooms, music studios, 
and a combination gym, theater, and din- 
ing room. 

Curriculum: Standard academic program. 
French or Spanish is introduced in grade 
6 and Latin in grade 7. Field sports and 
daily physical education are required in 
all grades. 

Average class size: 15 (teachers: 27 full- 
time, 2 part-time). 

Grading system: Graded reports with writ- 
ten comments 3 times a year; parent- 
teacher conferences twice a year. Effort 
and behavior are also rated. 
Educational philosophy: The school is tra- 
ditional and conservative; its motto is 
"Strongly and Rightly." Classes are struc- 
tured and academic standards are high. 
Desmond Cole, the headmaster, says, "We 
aim to educate the boys to have straight- 
forward and manly characters, intelligent 
habits of study, and soundly developed 
bodies." 

Admissions: Allen-Stevenson takes self-re- 
liant, energetic, and outgoing boys. ERB 
scores, a personal interview, and a morn- 
ing's visit to the school are required. Apply 
in the fall. Preference is given to siblings. 
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Collegiate School 

Boys; grades 1-12 

Dr. Richard F. Barter, headmaster 

241 West 77th Street, New York 10024; 

873-0677 
Enrollment: 538 

Tuition: $2,300-52,900. Lunch, books, and 
supplies, $370-$446; transportation ar- 
ranged by parents. 
Scholarships: 81 scholarship grants. 
Facilities: Collegiate has 2 buildings — a 
main schoolhouse (a historic landmark) 
on 77th Street and a modern 8-story ad- 
dition on 78th Street — which are con- 
nected by a covered passageway and by 
an open courtyard. 

On 77th Street there are 12 classrooms, 
a language lab, science lab, an art studio, 
and a student lounge for classes 7-12. 
On 78th Street there are 12 classrooms, 
3 science labs, art and music studios, a 
modern theater, a full gym, and a library 
for grades 1-6. 

Curriculum: Standard adademic program. 
The upper school's strongly elective pro- 
gram includes a fine-arts department, re- 
ligious instruction, and a tutorial in Greek. 
Introduction to religion is required in 
the middle school. Students progress at 
their own pace. Independent study is 
available in all departments. Most courses 
in the upper school are conducted as 
seminars. 

Average class size: 12-15 (57 teachers). 
Grading system: 3 graded reports a year. 
Educational philosophy: Collegiate is 
strongly academic and college-oriented, 
and combines traditional and experimental 
teaching methods. The lower school is 
skill-oriented and combines open class- 
rooms with programmed instruction. The 
middle school is more academically dis- 
ciplined, and the upper school is almost 
totally elective. There are no letters, 
awards, or prizes. 

Admissions: Collegiate is the most sought- 
after boys' school in New York City. Dr. 
Barter, the headmaster, says, "We are 
looking for strong boys with a sense of 
independence." Apply 1 year in advance 
of entry. ERB tests, school examinations, 
and a personal interview are required. 
Siblings are given preference. 



St Bernard's School 

Boys; grades 1-9 

Esty Foster Jr., headmaster 

4 East 98th Street, New York 10029; 

289-2878 
Enrollment: 345 

Tuition: $2,100-$2,900. Lunch, $340; 
books and supplies, $40-$60. Private trans- 
portation is available for grades 1-3, $285. 
Scholarships: About 10 percent of students 
have scholarship aid of 25-100 percent of 
tuition. 

Facilities: St. Bernard's building, con- 
structed in 1915 and remodeled several 
times, most recently in 1971, has 21 class- 
rooms, 2 science rooms, a music room, 2 
darkrooms, a library, a carpentry shop, a 



dining room, a gym, an auditorium, and 
a rooftop play deck. 

Curriculum: Standard academic program. 
There is emphasis on students learning to 
speak clearly and effectively. French and 
Latin are required in the upper school. 
There are week-long camping trips for 
grades 8 and 9. 

Average class size: 20 (40 teachers). 
Grading system: Reports 4 times a year; 
in the upper school, reports are a combi- 
nation of grades and comments; junior 
school, 1 parent-teacher conference a year. 
Educational philosophy: St. Bernard's is a 
traditional, conservative school. Confidence 
and self-respect are encouraged by empha- 




sizing success and by association with 
adults who can be respected and emulated. 
The concern is to help boys understand 
what behavior enhances the individual and 
the school. 

Admissions: ERB tests, a personal inter- 
view, and personal recommendations are 
required. Siblings are given preference. For 
grade 1, apply September through Decem- 
ber; for all other grades, apply through 
May. 

Saint David's School 

Boys; kindergarten through grade 8 (nur- 
sery is coed) 

David D. Hume, headmaster 

12 East 89th Street, New York 10028; 369- 

0058 
Enrollment: 365 

Tuition: $1 ,575-$2,845. Application fee, 
S10. Lunch, $325; costs for books and 
athletic uniforms, $38— $103; transporta- 
tion arranged by parents. 
Scholarships: 36 scholarship students; 
available fund, $57,000. 
Facilities: The building is modern and un- 
pretentious. There are 21 classrooms, 2 
music rooms, an art studio, a science lab, 
2 libraries, a chapel, an auditorium/gym/ 
lunchroom, and an outdoor playground. 
Curriculum: Standard academic program. 
Saint David's is a lay Catholic school and 
instruction in Roman Catholicism is com- 
pulsory. There are elective opportunities 
and an extensive athletic program. 
Average class size: 21-22 (44 teachers). 
Grading system: Report cards 3 to 5 times 
a year; frequent informal student-teacher 
conferences. 



Educational philosophy: Saint David's 
School has a traditionally structured but 
not rigid environment. David Hume, the 
headmaster, and asserts that one of the 
goals of the school is to teach "Christian 
kindness." Acadamic standards are high; 
academic competition is moderate. 
Admissions: Saint David's selects students 
of academic promise and achievement. 
The ERB test is optional. A personal in- 
terview is required. Siblings are given 
preference. About 15 percent of the stu- 
dents are non-Catholic. Apply in the fall 
and winter. 



Trinity School 

Boys, kindergarten through grade 8; coed, 
grades 9-12 

Dr. Robin Lester, headmaster 

139 West 91st Street, New York 10024; 

TR 3-1650 
Enrollment: 690 boys, 102 girls 
Tuition: $2,000-$2,845. Application fee, 
$20. Lunch, $245; books and supplies, 
$30— $175; school bus service, $225. 
Scholarships: 100 students receive tuition 
assistance. Available fund, $210,000. 
Facilities: Trinity, housed in the Gothic 
church-type architecture of a half-block- 
long building, is reminiscent of a univer- 
sity, and its facilities, spreading through 5 
adjoining buildings, comprise spacious 
halls and classrooms, 2 libraries, 7 lab- 
oratories, 2 theaters, a swimming pool, a 
diving pool, 2 tennis courts, and an Astro- 
turf playing field. 

Curriculum: Standard academic program. 
There are nearly 60 courses offered in the 
high school, with a number of elective 
courses. Art, music, drama, and religion 
are in the curriculum of the entire school. 
Average class size: 12-18 (85 teachers). 
Grading system: Grades: 3 trimester, 3 in- 
terim. 

Educational philosophy: Trinity is a tradi- 
tional, structured school with strong aca- 
demic and athletic emphasis, and is inter- 
ested in activating moral and spiritual val- 
ues. Religious instruction and chapel at- 
tendance are compulsory. Trinity is an 
Episcopal school but is not under the 
jurisdiction of the church. 
Admissions: Trinity selects students with 
high academic scores and "stable" homes. 
ERB scores and a personal interview are 
required. Siblings are given preference. 
Apply in the early fall preceding the year 
of entry. 



Coed Schools 



The Birch Wathen School 

Coed; kindergarten through grade 12 

Rodman G. Pellett, headmaster 

9 East 71st Street, New York 10021; 861- 

0404 
Enrollment: 385 

Tuition: $1 ,950-$2,850. Application fee, 
$25. Tuition includes cost of books. 
Lunch, grades 1-12, purchased on a daily 
basis; kindergarten, $70 a term. Uniforms 
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are required in grades 1-6. Transportation 
is provided by parents. An annual contri- 
bution of J 150 to the Teachers' Retire- 
ment Fund and $200 to the Giving Plan 
are expected. 

Scholarships: Approximately 10 percent 
of the students receive some tuition as- 
sistance. Available fund, $50,000. 
Facilities: Birch Wathen, housed in a 7- 
story converted townhouse, has 21 class- 
rooms, 2 libraries, 2 science labs, art and 
music areas, a cafeteria, an auditorium, 
and a gymnastic room. The facilities at 
Marymount College are used for swimming. 
Curriculum: Standard academic program. 
For 3 weeks in January grades 9-12 study 
a subject outside the regular curriculum 
on the school's Unit Plan. 
Average class size: 15-25 (teachers: 38 
full-time, 9 part-time). 
Grading system: Lower and middle 
school, report cards 3 times a year; upper 
school, report cards twice a year. 
Educational philosophy: Birch Wathen 
is a traditional school interested in the 
above-average, steady student. "We are not 
interested in the odd-ball student," says 
headmaster Rodman Pellett. 
Admissions: Apply 9 to 12 months in ad- 
vance of the school year. ERB exams, 
personal interviews, financial references, 
and personal recommendations are re- 
quired. Siblings are given preference. 



The Calhoun School 

Coed; nursery through grade 12 

Eugene D. Ruth Jr., headmaster 

433 West End Avenue, New York 10024; 

724-1980 or 877-1700 
Enrollment: 430 

Tuition: Nursery and kindergarten: half 
day, $1,350; full day, $2,300; grades 1-12, 
$2,500-$2,950. Application fee, $15. Sup- 
plies, $60; lunch and transportation ar- 
ranged by parents. Payment of interest on 
a $2,000 loan to Calhoun is required for 
the period of a child's enrollment. 
Scholarships: 18 to 20 percent of students 
receive tuition assistance. 
Facilities: Calhoun, housed in a modern 
6-level building designed as a learning 
center, has no formal classrooms. Several 
classes are held at one time as separate 
groups in an undivided area. There are a 
lunch area, a gymnasium, an art studio, 
music rooms, and science labs. 
Curriculum: Standard academic program. 
Group and individual reading are stressed 
in the lower division. Beyond this differ- 
ence, the curriculum is standard. 
Average class size: 8-15 (teachers: 43 full- 
time, 6 part-time). 

Grading system: Written progress reports 
3 times a year; 3 parent-teacher confer- 
ences a year. 

Educational philosophy: Calhoun focuses 
on the process of learning rather than a 
method of teaching. Students participate 
in planning their courses of study, proceed 
at their own academic pace, and can 
move from one learning "environment" 
to another. Learning periods and seminars 
are opened to students of different grades 



according to their ability. 
Admissions: Calhoun selects students who 
would do well in the "open environment," 
and whose parents are in sympathy with 
Calhoun's philosophy. ERB tests and a per- 
sonal interview are required. Apply in the 
fall or early winter preceding the year of 
entry. Siblings are not given preference. 



City and Country School 

Coed; nursery through grade 8 

lean W. Murray, principal 

165 West 12th Street, New York 10011; 

242-7802 
Enrollment: 190 

Tuition: $1 ,900-$2,620. Children bring 
their own lunch; transportation arranged 
by parents; supplies included in tuition. 
Scholarships: 18 to 20 percent of pupils re- 
ceive tuition assistance. 
Facilities: The school extends from 12th 
to 13th street between Sixth and Seventh 
avenues, comprising 3 adjoining brown- 
stone buildings on each street with 3 en- 
closed play yards between them. There are 
a library, art rooms, a music and rhythm 
room, a carpentry shop, a print shop, and 
a science lab. 

Curriculum: Standard academic program. 
The school's method, "learning by doing," 
includes dramatic play with special blocks 
(designed by the founder), and running 
and staffing the school store, post office, 
and print shop. Rhythm, music, and or- 
ganized outdoor play are emphasized. 
Average class size: 16-18 (teachers: 16 
full-time, 6 part-time). 
Grading system: Parent-teacher confer- 
ences twice a year, no report cards or 
written reports. 

Educational philosophy: City and Country 
was one of the first progressive schools in 
the city. There aren't open classrooms, but 
children proceed academically at their 
own pace. No one reading method is 
used. Discipline is related to the age, 
maturity, and needs of the child. The 
school was designed to create spontaneous 
open-air play, partly to give city children 
some of the benefits of the country. 
Admissions: Principal and teachers ob- 
serve a trial visit when the applicant 
spends time with the children he/she 
would be working with. No entrance ex- 
amination is required. Applications accept- 
ed all year. Siblings are given preference. 

Columbia Grammar and - 
Preparatory School 

Coed; grades 1-12 

lames W. Stern, headmaster 

5 West 93rd Street, New York 10025; 

749-6200 
Enrollment: 460 

Tuition: $2,100-$2,800. Application fee 
$10. Lunch, books, and supplies, $287- 
$322. 

Scholarships: 82 students receive tuition 
assistance. Available fund, $120,000. 
Facilities: The upper school, housed in a 
5-story building on 93rd Street, and the 
lower school, in 4 adjacent buildings 



on 94th Street, are connected by a court- 
yard, passageways, and the swimming pool. 
There are 28 classrooms, 2 libraries, 6 sci- 
ence labs, 3 art studios, 3 music rooms, a 
language lab, a gymnasium, a swimming 
pool, and a cafeteria. The school rents 3 
neighborhood gyms. 

Curriculum: Standard academic program. 
In grades 9-12 most classes operate on a 
trimester system, allowing for some free- 
dom of choice in course selection. There 
is opportunity for independent study and 
out-of-school projects. 
Average class size: 12-18 (teachers: 55 
full-time, 7 part-time). 
Grading system: Graded reports each tri- 
mester; regular parent-teacher conferences. 
Educational philosophy: Columbia Gram- 
mar is a solid, supportive, middle-of-the- 
road school. Says Mr. Stern, the head- 
master: "We try to set comfortable aca- 
demic and discipline limits for our stu- 
dents. Columbia Grammar is not inter- 
ested in mere fact-grubbing or in creating 
grade-grubbers." 

Admissions: Columbia Grammar accepts 
students who can keep up with the aca- 
demic program. ERB tests and a personal 
interview are required. Apply 9 months 
to a year before admission; there is some 
flexibility. 



The Dalton School 

Coed; nursery through grade 12 

Gardner P. Dunnan, headmaster 

108 East 89th Street, New York 10028; 

722-5160 
Enrollment: 1,241 

Tuition: $2,371-53,693. Application fee, 
$20. Tuition includes lunches, books, ma- 
terials, special activities, accident insur- 
ance, and teachers' benefit fund. Transpor- 
tation provided by parents. 
Scholarships: 152 scholarship students. 
Available fund, approximately $300,000. 
Apply to the School Scholarship Service. 
Facilities: The first program has a 5-story 
building on East 91st Street with 15 class- 
rooms, a crafts shop, an art studio, a 
music room, a library, a kitchen, a gar- 
den, and a roof playground. Grades 2-12 
occupy the 1 1-story main building on East 
89th Street, with 53 classrooms, a theater, 
music rooms, woodworking and printing 
shops, science labs, a solar observatory, 2 
libraries, and a basketball court. The Phys- 
ical Education Center is a 3-story building 
on East 94th Street with provision for 
fencing, wrestling, modern dance, basket- 
ball, and gymnastics. 

Curriculum: Standard academic program. 
Dalton offers over 100 courses to its stu- 
dents, including a choice of over 10 for- 
eign languages. Its elective curriculum is 
the most comprehensive in the city. 
Average class size: 18 (185 teachers). 
Grading system: 3 written reports a year. 
In high shool, 1 of these reports is graded. 
Educational philosophy: The Dalton Plan, 
as outlined by its founder, Helen Park- 
hurst, attempts to tailor each student's 
program to his or her needs, interests, 
and abilities. Students progress at their 
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own pace. The Dalton Plan consists of 
the house, the assignment, and the labora- 
tory. Each child belongs to a house, which 
is his base at school. The house adviser 
is the student's liaison between home and 
school. From grade 2, assignments are 
given on first a weekly and then a monthly 
basis in every academic course. Teaching 
takes two forms, the regular group in- 
struction and the laboratory. The labora- 
tory is a place where the teacher may 
meet his students for individual confer- 
ences, or where students may meet to- 
gether to complete their assignments. 
There is a separate laboratory for each 
subject area. 

Admissions: Dalton selects self-motivated 
students of high academic ability who will 
do well in the freedom-with-guidance en- 
vironment. ERB tests, reading tests, writ- 
ing samples, and a personal interview 
are required. There is a rolling admissions 
system and applicants may apply any 
time. Siblings are given preference. Dalton 
seeks students from diverse racial, social, 
and cultural backgrounds. 



The Day School 

Coed; nursery through grade 8 

Thomas R. Mansfield, headmaster 

1 East 92nd Street, New York 10028; 369- 

8040 
Enrollment: 326 

Tuition: $l,400-$2,850. Application fee, 
$10. Lunch, $200 a year if provided by 
school; $50 lunchroom fee for children 
who bring their own food. Transportation 
provided by parents. 

Scholarships: 10 percent of the students 
receive tuition assistance. 
Facilities: The Day School, housed in a 
brownstone and a parish house adjoining 
the Church of the Heavenly Rest, has 18 
classrooms, 3 kindergarten rooms, 2 art 
rooms, 3 library areas, 2 gyms, 1 science 
room and lab, a darkroom, and 2 rooftop 
play areas. 

Curriculum: Standard academic program. 
Classes are informal and students are 
given long-range as well as 1-week study 
assignment projects. Grades 2-8 have week- 
long trips at least once a year to a 100- 
acre farm in Putney, Vermont. 
Average class size: 8-16 (teachers: 35 full- 
time, 10 part-time). 

Grading system: 3 written reports and 2 
parent-teacher conferences a year. 
Educational philosophy: The Day School 
is relatively formal and structured through 
grade 5. The upper school is less formal 
and emphasizes the classroom less. Mr. 
Mansfield, the headmaster, believes that 
"children develop at very different rates, 
both intellectually and emotionally." The 
students are expected to assume more re- 
sponsibility for their own work each 
year. 

Admissions: The Day School selects chil- 
dren who it is thought will do well in an 
informal, unprcssured situation. Apply by 
phone or letter. Parents meet the head- 
master or the admissions director and tour 
the school before the child is seen. ERB 



scores are required. Siblings are usually 
given preference. 

The Dwight School 

Coed; grades 6-12 

Stephen H. Spahn, headmaster 

402 East 67th Street, New York 10021; 

737-2400/737-6069 
Enrollment: 255 

Tuition: $2,600-$2,850. Application fee, 
$15. Books, supplies, and activities, $250. 
Lunch and transportation are provided by 
the child's parents. 

Scholarships: 25 partial and full scholar- 
ships. 

Facilities: Dwight has a 5-story 56-year-old 




building with 15 classrooms, 3 science 
labs, a theater, gym, library, music and art 
room, and the use of 2 halls adjoining the 
school and a second gym on 74th Street. 
Curriculum: Standard academic program. 
The middle school emphasizes English 
composition and grammar and a traditional 
math program. Latin and French are re- 
quired in grade 7. Students are required 
to write an essay every week in most 
subjects. Dwight has a London campus 
near Regent's Park where new students as 
well as Dwight students who wish to 
transfer are accepted. Those who do not 
live in England reside with host families 
(tuition is approximately $2,500). Both 
schools combine elements of American 
and English approaches to education. 
Average class size: 13-18 (30 teachers). 
Grading system: Graded reports, 4 a year; 
parent-teacher conferences, 2 a year. 
Educational philosophy: Dwight, a tra- 
ditional structured school, offers a good 
academic education. It is a small support- 
ive environment that generates self-con- 
fidence in its students in the belief that 
"every child is capable of excelling at 
something." 

Admissions: Dwight selects students with 
average to high academic ability. Says Mr. 
Spahn, the headmaster, "We want whole- 
some, stable youngsters who are willing to 
get involved." A school aptitude test, math 
skills, and an essay are required. Apply 
before March 15 for the following Sep- 
tember. Siblings are given preference. 

Grace Church School 

Coed; nursery through grade 8 



Reverend Charles N. Arlin, headmaster 
86 Fourth Avenue, New York 10003; 475- 

5609 
Enrollment: 290 

Tuition: $800-S2,l 50. Application fee, $15. 
Lunch, $250. Books, supplies, and field 
trips, $30-$120. Parents' Association dues, 
$10. A $1,000 loan is required for the first 
child, $500 for the second, and $250 for 
subsequent children. The Chase Manhat- 
tan Bank has agreed to provide loans on 
behalf of parents, who must pay interest 
only for the years they have a child at 
Grace. Parents who prefer to make their 
own arrangements can lend the money, in- 
terest free, directly to the school. Uniforms 
are required. Transportation is arranged 
by parents. 

Scholarships: About 20 percent of the stu- 
dents receive tuition assistance. 
Facilities: The school, housed in 3 adjoin- 
ing buildings, has 17 classrooms, 2 science 
labs, an art room, a music room, a dining 
room, and a playground. A new building 
(to be completed by January, 1977) will 
house a gymnasium, 2 kindergarten rooms, 
and a rooftop play area. 
Curriculum: Standard academic program. 
Grades 5 through 8 have elective oppor- 
tunities in music, film animation, wood- 
working, and art. At least once a week 
each grade attends an Episcopal service in 
the exquisite chantry of the gothic Grace 
Church. 

Average class size: 16 (30 teachers). 
Grading system: Written reports: 3 times 
a year in nursery through grade 2; accom- 
panied by letter in grades 3-8. 
Educational philosophy: Grace Church is 
a traditional structured school and strongly 
emphasizes a classical curriculum, good 
manners, and the development of ethical 
and moral values. 

Admissions: Grace Church is an Episcopal 
school but selects students of all faiths 
(Episcopal students are in the minority). 
According to Reverend Arlin, the head- 
master, "Grace Church School is not for 
slow learners." ERB scores and a personal 
interview are required. Candidates may 
spend a day visiting the classes. Nor- 
mally, apply in the fall preceding admis- 
sion, but applications are accepted at all 
times. 



Horace Mann- Barnard School 

Coed; nursery through grade 12 

R. Inslee Clark Jr., headmaster 
High School: 231 West 246th Street, River- 
dale. New York 10471; 548-4000 
Elementary School: 4411 Cayuga Avenue, 
Bronx, New York 10471; 548-4000 
Nursery School: 55 East 90th Street, New 
York 10028; EN 9-4600 
Enrollment: 1,500 

Tuition: $2,600-$3,350. Application fee, 
$15 in the elementary school, $25 in the 
high school. Lunch brought or purchased 
at the school cafeteria. Books purchased 
at the school bookstore. Transportation 
arranged by parents. Public transporta- 
tion passes available through the school. 
Scholarships: 20 percent of the students 
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receive tuition assistance. Available funds, 
over $300,000. 

Facilities: Horace Mann, in the Fieldston 
section of Riverdale, offers city children 
the advantage of a country campus, ex- 
tensive athletic fields, 8 tennis courts, and 
a swimming pool. The elementary school 
has classrooms, a library, a science wing, 
dining rooms, a gymnasium, art studios, 
and a shop. The high school has class- 
rooms, a library, art and music studios, a 
theater, a science wing, language labs, a 
gymnasium, and a cafeteria. 
Curriculum: Standard academic program. 
Upper-high-school students have a choice 
of over 100 academic and art electives. 
They also have the chance for indepen- 
dent study in special fields. All grades 
have the opportunity to study outdoor 
education at Horace Mann's John Dorr 
Nature Laboratory in Washington, Con- 
necticut. 

Average class size: 15-20 (150 teachers). 
Grading system: Graded report cards 3 
times a year, regular parent-teacher con- 
ferences. 

Educational philosophy: Horace Mann has 
a strong academic emphasis which is bal- 
anced by arts and athletics. The school is 
neither purely traditional nor purely pro- 
gressive but seeks to expose able students 
to a strong faculty and many academic 
possibilities. Students are expected to be 
self-motivated and college oriented. 
Admissions: Horace Mann selects serious, 
independent students who would do well 
in a large-campus school. High ERB test 
scores and a personal interview are re- 
quired. Apply in the fall preceding the 
year of admission. Siblings are given pref- 
erence. 



little Bed School Home 

Coed; nursery through grade 7 

Richard A. Lacey, director 

196 Bleecker Street, New York 10012; 477- 

5316 
Enrollment: 250 

Tuition: $2,150-52,700. Lunch included. 
Books, $35, grades 6 and 7; included in 
tuition for lower grades. Transportation 
arranged by parents. 

Scholarships: About 25 percent of the 
students receive tuition assistance. 
Facilities: The school, situated in 3 
adjacent buildings at Sixth Avenue and 
Bleecker Street (the middle-school build- 
ings were completely renovated 5 years 
ago) , has classrooms, a library, a science 
lab, art rooms and studios, a woodwork- 
ing shop, a roof playground, and a multi- 
purpose room for assemblies, drama, and 
gymnastic activities. 

Curriculum: Standard academic program. 
The lower school emphasizes noncompeti- 
tive group settings. Social studies are 
learned through projects that integrate the 
arts, music, drama, and other aspects of 
the curriculum. Reading is taught by the 
"language experience approach." The 
basic concepts are emphasized in math 
and science, as well as in mastering the 
skills. Students learn through individual 



and group projects. The school has ex- 
clusive use of a large nearby gymnasium 
and outdoor play area. 
Average class size: Nursery through 
grade 5, 28; grades 6 and 7, 15-18 (25 
teachers) . 

Grading system: Written progress reports 
and regular parent-teacher conferences. 
Educational philosophy: Little Red School 
House is an informal, noncompetitive 
school, where children "learn by doing." 
The belief is that children should learn to 
participate in the community. 
Admissions: Little Red School House se- 
lects academically average and above-aver- 
age, self-motivated students. Personal in- 
terviews for all applicants; ERB tests for 
grades 6 and 7, and a brief entrance 
essay are required. Siblings are given 
preference. 



Lycee Franeais do New-York 

Coed; nursery through high school 

Maurice Galy, president; Joel Vallat, head- 
master 

3 East 95th Street, New York 10028; 

EN 9-1400 
Enrollment: 880 

Tuition: Nursery and kindergarten, $1,500; 
grades 1 1-1 and terminate (which is 
the highest grade), $1,700-52,700. Ap- 
plication fee, $50. Lunch (French cuisine), 
$1.60 per meal; books and supplies, $80- 
$100; transportation arranged by parents. 
Uniforms are required. 
Scholarships: 80 students receive tuition 
assistance. 

Facilities: The middle and upper schools 
oecupy a renovated eighteenth-century 
French-style mansion and a new building 
at 3 East 95th Street; there are 20 class- 
rooms. 2 science labs, a language lab, a 
library, a music room, a printing room, a 
gym, and a dining room. The lower school 
occupies 2 renovated mansions of sim- 
ilar style, at 7 East 72nd Street; it has 
18 classrooms, a science lab, a language 
lab, a library, a playroom, a gym, and a 
dining room. 

Curriculum: Standard academic program 
as followed in the French lyc6e. In addi- 
tion to the official French curriculum, 
English, English and American literature, 
and American history are compulsory. 
French is introduced in nursery and kin- 
dergarten as preparation for the regular 
academic school, where instruction is en- 
tirely in French. The lyceVs final year of 
studies leads to the French baccalaureate 
examination and degree and is equivalent 
to the freshman or sophomore year in an 
American college. Students receiving the 
degree usually enter an American college 
in the junior year. 

Average class size: 25 (86 teachers). 
Grading system: Monthly graded report 
cards and semiannual written reports. 
Educational philosophy: The Lycee Fran- 
eais has a traditional, academically rigor- 
ous European approach, adhering to the 
curriculum and discipline of the French 
lycee. Students can transfer to any of the 
over 130 French lycSes around the world. 



Admissions: Students are selected from 
French-speaking countries and from New 
York City's international community. 
American students who have a knowledge 
of French and meet the school's academic 
standards are accepted. Apply approxi- 
mately 6 months to a year prior to desired 
date of entry. There is an entrance ex- 
amination. Siblings are given preference. 



Manhattan Country School 

Coed; nursery through grade 8 

Augustus Trowbridge, director 

7 East 96th Street, New York 10028; 348- 

0952 
Enrollment: 184 

Tuition: School fees are arranged accord- 
ing to a sliding scale designed to arrive at 
a manageable family commitment. The 
1976-77 average fee paid per child was 
51.876; the highest compulsory fee paid 
per child was 53,200. Discretionary appli- 
cation fee, $15. Lunch at no extra charge; 
transportation provided by parents. 
Scholarships: Since all families pay or 
contribute to the school according to their 
financial abilities, there are no scholar- 
ships. 

Facilities: The school occupies a recon- 
verted 5-story mansion — designated a land- 
mark in 1967 — with 10 classrooms, an 
interior courtyard, a kitchen, an assembly 
room, a library, a science and photog- 
raphy lab, a woodwork shop, and a pot- 
tery room. The building is in reasonable 
repair. The school owns and operates a 
working farm — over 200 acres in the 
Catskill Mountains — where students from 
grades 2-8 spend time as an integral part 
of the curriculum. 

Curriculum: Standard academic program. 
Children progress at their own pace and 
are not expelled for academic failure 
but are graduated when the school is 
confident they are ready for grade 9. The 
only foreign language, Spanish, is com- 
pulsory in all grades. Students are ex- 
pected to complete 5 farm projects, such 
as weaving, baking bread, etc. , by the 
eighth grade. The school uses neighboring 
gym facilities. 

Average class size: 18 (37 teachers). 
Grading system: 3 parent-teacher confer- 
ences per year; a written report at the 
final conference. Effort report evaluations 
every 6 weeks for grades 7 and 8. 
Educational philosophy: The school com- 
bines the open-classroom approach and 
the progressive principles of John Dewey. 
Children learn at their own pace. The 
environment is permissive but not un- 
supervised. Inquiry and self-discipline are 
encouraged. "Children become reliable 
when they are relied upon; they learn best 
when what they are doing is relevant and 
when the framework of their learning de- 
mands a measure of independence." 
Admissions: Apply in fall or winter for 
the following September. No entrance ex- 
amination required. A racially and cul- 
turally balanced student body is sought 
in admission procedures. Siblings are 
given preference. 
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12 YEARS OLD WORLDWIOE • BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY 
86 PROOF . GENERAL WINE A SPIRITS CO.. NEW YORK. N Y. 




For the surprise of his life: 
leave a cradle on the doorstep. 



I he Chivas halt-gallon Cradle, or pouring 
stand, is a most loving vtav to babv his Chivas. 
it's designed to dazzle anybody, especially the 
man u ho thought he had everything, 

It's economical, i<k>, since it eliminates costly 
spilling of the ( ihivas. Just tilt and pour neatly. 

lb get the personalized Cradle, semi $9.98 * — 



together uith the name you want imprinted on 
the nameplate (no more than 20 letters, please) — 
to Chivas Regal Cradle-M, P.O. Box 5061, 
Smithtown, New York 11787. 
( )r get one as a gift to yourself. 
The Chivas Cradle. Is there a more appro- 
priate way to show off a precious 12-year-old? 




•Plus local and state sales tax where applicable Offer good in U S A only, except where prohibited or restricted by law Allow tour to six weeks for delivery Otter may be withdrawn without notice 




What makes 
your houseplants 

thrive in May 
could kill them 
in December 

Here's a first among plant books: 
noted garden expert Jack Kramer 
tells you how to care for your 
houseplants according to their 
changing seasonal requirements. 
With 365 illustrations and four 
"what-to-do-and-when-to-do-it" 
checklists, this is the most com- 
plete, easy-to-use houseplant 
handbook you'll ever need. Cloth 
$12.95, paper $5.95, now at your 
bookstore, or write (adding 85<t 
for postage and handling) to: 

<^ Houghton Mifflin 

Dept. NYM, 2 Park St., Boston. Mass. 02107 



Mary C. Taylor's 

MAYACAMAS 

fine SEASONINGS 
and 
SOUP MIXES 




• Unique 

• Versatile 

• Inimitable 
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SEASONINGS 
•Herb Mix 
•Curry Blend 
•Savory Salt 
•Rub-A-Dub 
•Salad Delight 
•Salad Medley 
•Lemon Pepper 
•Chicken BBQ 
•Seafood Seasoning 
•Lemon Parsley Salt 



SOUP MIXES 

•Vichyssoise 
•Mulligatawny 
•Cockie Leekie 
•Senegalese 
•Creme of Almond 
•Borscht 
•Avgholemono 
•Creme of Mushroom 
•Creme of Chicken 
•Mock Turtle 



Ten exciting seasonings and 10 
exotic soup mixes — each an epi- 
curean delight. Great in dips and 
sauces, too! 

Available individually or in elegant 
gift packs. At your favorite fine 
food or gift store — or write us direct. 

MAYACAMAS FOODS, LTD. 
19275 Arnold Drive 
Sonoma, CA. 95476 



The New Lincoln School 

Coed; nursery through grade 12 

Colin Reed, director 

210 East 77th Street, New York 10021; 

879-9200 
Enrollment: 330 

Tuition: $ 1 ,375-$3 ,125. Application fee, 
$20. Books and activities, grades 2-8, $45; 
grades 9-12, $90. 

Scholarships: About a third of the students 
receive tuition assistance. 
Facilities: The school, housed in a 9-story 
building which once was a YWCA, has 25 
classrooms, 4 science labs, a math lab, a 
library, a reading center, art and music 
studios, a darkroom, a gym, a recreation 
room, gym facilities on the roof for the 
lower school, and a student lounge. 
Curriculum: Standard academic program. 
The middle school follows the concept of 
"core curriculum." Each year a core sub- 
ject is studied in all of its related aspects 
— if American history were the core, 
American geography, music, etc., would 
also be studied. Core curriculum con- 
tinues into grades 9 and 10. Students in 
grades 11 and 12 study both electives and 
specific subjects. 

Average class size: 20 (43 teachers) . 
Grading system: Middle school, progress 
reports twice a year; upper school, graded 
reports and comments twice a year. Re- 
ports are sent out at any time for students 
in academic difficulty. 
Educational philosophy: New Lincoln grew 
out of the progressive teachings of John 
Dewey. The staff believes in an informal, 
flexible atmosphere. The curriculum allows 
for some electives. Director Colin Reed 
believes that "children should learn to deal 
with authority in a friendly way." 
Admissions: New Lincoln selects bright 
average students who do not require pres- 
sure or a formal learning situation. The 
school seeks to maintain a multiracial stu- 
dent body of widely varying socioeconom- 
ic backgrounds. ERB scores, a personal in- 
terview, and class visits are required. Ap- 
ply from the late fall through February 
for admission in the following September. 



The Oceanics Schools, Inc. 

Coed; grades 6-14 

Charles and Stephanie Gallagher, directors 
365 West End Avenue, New York 10024; 
787-2700 

Enrollment: 90, per 5-month term 
Tuition: 5-month term, $5,500; 9-month 
term, $8,500. 

Scholarships: Over 75 percent of the stu- 
dents receive some financial aid. 
Facilities: Oceanics rents a large square- 
rigged sail training vessel with classrooms, 
a marine-biology lab, a machine shop, a 
printing plant, a 10,000-volume library, and 
a music room with a Steinway grand piano 
and high-fidelity equipment. 
Curriculum: Oceanics' curriculum is a 
sequence of courses, seminars, and work- 
shops focusing on mankind's political, sci- 
entific, literary, artistic, philosophical, and 



religious development. All academic courses 
are related as much as possible to the ex- 
perience at hand — astronomy, navigation, 
marine biology. 

Average class size: 5 (teachers: 12-15 
regular, 10-15 visiting, 26 professional 
officers and crew). 

Grading system: Lengthy and thorough 
reports monthly. 

Educational philosophy: Oceanics is a 
school and not a sailing camp. It seeks 
to integrate the experiential and the aca- 
demic, and to provide exposure to real- 
life situations and real-life challenge. The 
Gallaghers offer a unique and privileged 
experience for young people. 
Admissions: One third of the students 
must be academic achievers, one third 
must be average or above, and one third 
can be students with some learning prob- 
lems. Students who demonstrate that their 
own personal goals are incompatible with 
those of the school or spirit of the ship are 
not accepted. 

The Packer Collegiate Institute 

Coed; prekindergarten through grade 12 

John F. Skillman Jr., headmaster 

170 Joralemon Street, Brooklyn 11201; 

875-6644 
Enrollment: 600 

Tuition: $1,900-$2,800. Application fee, 
$35. Books, $50-$100; transportation, $425. 
Scholarships: 26 percent of the students 
receive tuition assistance. Available fund, 
SI 60,000. 

Facilities: Packer occupies a 5-story main 
building with classrooms, a chapel, 2 li- 
braries, 10 art rooms with skylights, sci- 
ence labs, dining rooms, a gym, and an 
assembly room. There is a separate build- 
ing with 2 gymnasiums and a theater. 
Curriculum: Standard academic program. 
The upper school offers elective and inde- 
pendent study programs. There is a 5-week 
intensive elective study program which in- 
cludes foreign and domestic travel. 
Average class size: 15-22 (teachers: 45 
full-time, 10 part-time). 
Grading system: Lowerschool. written prog- 
ress reports twice a year; middle and upper 
schools , graded reports 3—4 times a year. 
Educational philosophy: Packer is a solid 
middle-of-the-road school. 
Admissions: I.Q. tests and a standardized 
reading test are required. Apply Septem- 
ber through February. Siblings are given 
preference. 

Professional Children's School 

Coed; grades 1-12 

Charlotte W. Mundy, director 

132 West 60th Street, New York 10023; 

582-3116 
Enrollment: 221 

Tuition: $l,810-$2,350;new seniors, $2,450. 
Application fee, $15. Hot lunch, $1.25- 
$1.50; teaching materials in the lower 
school, S50; books in grades 7-8, $75; 
book in grades 9-12, $100; lab fees, $15- 
$25; art fees, $15. 

(Continued on page 52) 
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WeVe made our finest eamera even better. 

flash pictures. You can 
even use flash in daylight 
to fill in shadows and 
eliminate harsh light. 

And our new Superclear 
SX-70 film with Colorlock 
dyes gives you better color, 
crisper detail and a wider 
temperature range. It is 
one of the most fade-resis- 
tant films in all photography. 

The new Alpha 1, in gen- 
uine leather and a velvety 
chrome finish, folds into a 
flat, elegant shape to fit 
into pocket or purse. A 
leather neck strap makes 
it even more portable. 

Polaroids SX-70 Alpha 1. 
It's our finest camera, now 

OIIOO |> )(t •>■: 




How could we top the 
original SX-70 Land cam- 
era? It does things no 
other camera can do: 

You focus from infinity 
to 10.4", closer than almost 
any other camera without 
a special lens. 

Yon loolc tbconob tk»o 



viewfinder and see right 
through the lens, so you 
know precisely what you'll 
get. (It's an SLR system.) 

You press a button and a 
12,000 rpm motor delivers 
into your hand an already 
developing picture, hard, 
flat and dry. In minutes, 
^you have a big, beautiful 
finished 3W x 3Va" print. 

In daylight, an electric 
eye automatically reads 
the light and sets the 
aperture and electronic 
shutter speed for you. 

But we didn't stop there. 

We've added a monitored 
flash that makes final cor- 
rections in exposure, to 

• ■■•!•> iion |i >tt >•: indooi: 
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(Continued from page 48) 
Scholarships: There is no specific number 
awarded each year. 

Facilities: The school, housed in a 7-story 
building opposite the Fordham Univer- 
sity Lincoln Center campus, has 14 class- 
rooms, 2 science labs, a language lab, a 
general music room, a practice room, an 
art studio, a library, a combination gym- 
nasium/auditorium, and an outdoor play- 
ground. It uses Fordham University's 
tennis courts, and its auditorium for spe- 
cial programs. 

Curriculum: Standard academic program. 
Music, art, and drama are taught in all 
grades. The curriculum teaching method is 
eclectic, combining core techniques and 
traditional methods with individualized 
teaching. 

Average class size: High school, 10-15; 
recitation groups, 3-25 (21 teachers). 
Grading system: Graded report cards; 
lower and middle schools, 3 times a year; 
upper school, quarterly; interim progress 
reports if necessary. 

Educational philosophy: The school mod- 
ifies its methods from year to year to fit 
the needs of the students in attendance. 
The academic program is geared to serve 
3 groups of students: professionals in the 
performing arts, fashion, and the com- 
munications industry; preprofessionals who 



are competing in skating and other sports 
or training for careers in the arts; and 
nonprofessionals who want a college pre- 
paratory program and wish to associate 
with art-oriented peers and teachers. 
Admissions: Students are selected for 
their academic ability and need for the 
school's professional program. ERB tests 
are accepted and there are school-admin- 
istered tests. Openings are kept for stu- 
dents whose professional engagements 
bring them to New York. 



Riverdale Conntry School 

Coed; nursery through grade 12 

Gordon Stillman, headmaster 

Lower and middle schools: Fieldston Road 

and West 253rd Street 

Upper school: 249th Street and Hudson 

River, Bronx, New York 10471; 549-8810 

Enrollment: 930 

Tuition: $1,750-53,425. Application fee, 
$15. Lunch, $140-$290 in lower school, 
cafeteria in middle and upper schools; 
supplies, $85-$250; school bus from Man- 
hattan, $400 a year; from Westchester, 
$400-$900 a year. 

Scholarships: 142 scholarships. Available 
fund, $260,000. 

Facilities: Riverdale School is one of the 
3 "campus" schools available to city chil- 



dren. The lower school (nursery through 
grade 4) has a main classroom build- 
ing and a gymnasium. The middle school 
(grades 5-9) occupies the Hill Campus, 
adjoining the lower school, and has 2 
classroom buildings, a library, a science 
building, a gymnasium with swimming 
pool, 2 playing fields, and 4 tennis 
courts. The River Campus (upper school) 
has 3 classroom buildings, a study center 
and library, a gymnasium, 4 tennis courts, 
and playing fields. 

Curriculum: Standard academic program. 
The upper school offers a wide variety of 
electives. Riverdale's athletic facilities are 
extensive and physical education and 
athletics are emphasized in all grades. 
Average class size: 17 (teachers: 110 full- 
time, 20 part-time) . 

Grading system: 3-4 report cards and/or 
progress reports a year. 
Educational philosophy: Riverdale is 
strongly academic and college-oriented. 
The lower school and the middle school 
are traditionally structured. The upper 
school allows for more independence, 
choice, and freedom. Students are ex- 
pected to be self-motivated and self- 
disciplined. 

Admissions: Riverdale accepts students of 
above-average to high academic ability. 
ERB tests and a day's visit to Riverdale 




The 
..New York 
Heavyweight 

20 oz. U.S. prime porterhouse & a Caesar 
salad & a garden bouquet of vegetables 
& a carafe of wine & bread-by-the-loaf 
& a cordial. ^JJ^95 

Now the New York Sheraton offers you the 
finest steak in town served in your very 
own silver platter. And the finest steak- 
dinner value. Take on the New York heavy- 
weight any night, in the Falstaff Room. 

For reservations, call: /Cl^ 
212-247-8000 l^"^/ 

The New York Sheraton Hotel 

SHERATON HOTELS & INNS. WORLDWIDE 
7th AVENUE AT 56th STREET. NEW YORK. N Y. 212/247-8000 
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classes are required. Apply in the fall pre- 
ceding date of entrance. Siblings are given 
preference. 

Rudolf Steiner School 

Coed; kindergarten through grade 12 

Virginia Paulsen, chairman of the faculty 
15 East 79th Street, New York 10021; 

LE 5-2130 
Enrollment: 290 

Tuition: Kindergarten: half day, $1 ,230; 
full day, $1,660; grades 1-12, $1,790- 
$2,730. Lunch, $175-$200 (optional in 
grades 3-12); Teachers' Retirement Fund, 
$75; gym fee, $100. Annual visits to the 
Rudolf Steiner Farm-School are required 
in grades 3-12, costing, for periods of 5-7 
days, $14 a day. 

Scholarships: Approximately 45 partial 
scholarships are available. 
Facilities: The elementary school, a 5- 
story townhouse at 15 East 79th Street, 
has classrooms, a workshop, a library, an 
assembly room, and a lunchroom. The 
high school, in a 6-story brick building at 
15 East 78th Street, has classrooms, a sci- 
ence lab, a library, an assembly room, a 
crafts shop, and an art room. Gym facili- 
ties at the 92nd Street YMHA. 
Curriculum: Standard academic program. 
The lower elementary school stresses the 
basic skills, The phonetic value of every 
letter is learned. The lower school uses 
the telling and acting out of fairy tales, 
sagas, myths, nature stories, and Bible 
stories to lead children toward the study 
of history and the understanding of the 
moral forces in human development. 
French, German, music, eurythmy, and 
hand work are taught in grades 1—12. The 
curriculum of grades 3-12 includes the 
daily chores of farm life, during a visit to 
the farm-school. 

Average class size: 20 (teachers: 33 full- 
time, 7 part-time). 

Grading system: Elementary school, semi- 
annual written reports and periodic parent- 
teacher conferences. High school, graded 
reports and conferences when needed. 
Educational philosophy: The school is 
based on the Waldorf School method of 
teaching, originated by the Austrian philos- 
opher Rudolf Steiner in 1919. The cur- 
riculum reflects the belief that a child's 
mental, physical, emotional, and spiritual 
development takes place in 7-year cycles. 
For instance, children between 6 and 14 
who are believed to have a genuine need 
for authority have more structured classes 
than the high school children. The school's 
ideals are "fundamentally Christian," and 
stress reverence for life and the spiritual 
nature of man. Parents who are consider- 
ing the school should thoroughly explore 
the particulars of the Steiner method. 
Admissions: Rudolf Steiner selects stu- 
dents of average and above-average aca- 
demic ability. A personal interview and 
school-administered tests for grades below 
7, and ERB tests for grades 7 and higher 
are required. Apply in the fall and winter 
of the year preceding admission. Siblings 
are given preference. 



Wfe went thro 
to find the best 





400 chateaux 
ue in Haut -Medo c . 

The wine experts of C&E trudge 
the vineyards of France to seek 
out the undiscovered wines. 

Those superb, squirreled- 
away vintages that haven't yet 
achieved the heady publicity 
(and price tag) of the gushed- 
about wines. 

In Haut-Medoc, our long 
search ended at Chateau Larose- 
Trintaudon. Here was a wine per- 
haps on the verge of classic 
proportions. A soft, seductive 
red wine that would hold its own 
in the most formidable of cellars. 

Chateau Larose-Trintaudon. 
Discovered and imported by 
C&E. 

At about $4 a bottle, easily 
the best value in the whole 
Haut-Medoc. 

Chateau 
Larose-THntaudon 

Another C&E discovery. 

IMPORTED BY CHATEAU* ESTATE WINES COMPANY NY. 



Possibly the most sensible way 
to invest inTax-Ree Municipals. 




CallToU-Free! 

(800)225-6190 1 

In Mass. Call Collect (617) 726-0650 



No sales charge or redemption fee. 
Daily tax-free income. 
Tax-free compounding through 

re-investment. 
Daily liquidity. 
Diversification of investment 
dollars. 

Full-time investment management. 

The initial investment requirement 
is $5,000. 



FIDELITY MUNICIPAL BOND FUND, LTD. 

P.O Box 832. Dept. MQ61025 

82 Devonshire St.. Boston. Mass. 02103 

For more information, includ- 
ing all charges and expenses, 
please write or call for a pro- 
spectus. Read it carefully before 
you invest or send money. 



Name 
Address 
State Zip 

FIDELITY GROUP 

Over $3 billion of assets under management. 
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THE NATURAL TASTE OF MEAQ 
REDISCOVERED. 
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I. 



N THE FIFTH 

; CENTURY, 
J MEAD CAME 
TO THE BRITISH 
ISLES AS THE DRINK 
Vw OF THE ANGLO, 
J{ SAXON AND JUTE 
iV /NVttDERS: 

. potent, zesty 
and pleasing spirit 
touched with natural 
overtones of honey, 
herbs and spices. 

« ^"VH euen before 
its arrival in Britain, 
man had an unquench- 
able thirst for the 
natural taste of mead. 

it- It had marched 
with Rome's legions. 

it Ridden with 
Hannibal across the 
Alps. 

Was the Viking's 
"Drink of the Gods'.' 

It And the legend- 
ary cup of Beowulf. 

It Then, unaccount- 
ably, the legendary 
taste of mead became 
"a legend lost'.' 

Lost for centuries. 

• It Until, many years 
ago, a legendary Gaelic 
Chieftain's seven hun- 
dred year old recipe for 
the essence of mead 
passed into our hands. 



i£ The result is 
Irish Mist. 

H Truly, it is "the 
natural taste of mead, 
rediscovered'.' 

"/You'll find it 
completely unlike any 
other imported liqueur. 

it Try it after dinner. 

% 't Or on-the-rocks. 

$tlt is a drink of 
exceptional character. 

. 0t With a zest and 
smoothness all its own. 

it Indeed, the perfect 
balance of potency and 
good taste you'd expect 
from "The Legendary 
Spirit of Man!' 

it' Imported Irish Mist. 
Rediscover it. 



IRISH MIST: THE LEGENDARY SPIRIT OF MAN 

IMPORTED IRISH MISTUQUEUR, *> PROOF, C!97« HEUBLHN, INC.. HARTFORD, CONN., USA. 



St Ann's Episcop al School 

Coed; grades 1-12 

Stanley Bosworth, headmaster 

129 Pierrepont Street, Brooklyn 11201; 

522-1660 
Enrollment: 755 

Tuition: $2,600-$ 3, 150. Application fee, 
$45. No additional costs. 
Scholarships: During the academic year 
1975-76, 199 students received scholarship 
aid totaling $348,880. 
Facilities: St. Ann's occupies a 13-story 
academic building, a chapel, used for the- 
atrical productions, and 2 brownstones, 
used for art and music activities. There 
are classrooms, conference rooms, gyms, 

3 labs, 2 libraries, 4 art studios, and 4 mu- 
sic studios. 

Curriculum: Standard academic program. 
Beginning in grade 4, students are placed 
in classes according to ability and past 
achievement, rather than age. The upper 
school offers a variety of advanced and 
elective courses. There are tutorials of 1- 
5 students for those who want to do inde- 
pendent or advanced work. The school is 
sponsored by St. Ann's Episcopal Church 
but is operated on a nonsectarian basis. 
Religious instruction and chapel services 
are not included in the school program. 
Average class size: 15 (teachers: 61 full- 
time, 39 part-time) . 

Grading system: No letter or numerical 
grades. Written comments from teachers 

4 times a year. 

Educational philosophy: St. Ann's was 
founded "with the express purpose of af- 
fording bright children an education spe- 
cifically tailored to their needs." 
Admissions: St. Ann's seeks students with 
the intellectual motivation and giftedness 
to handle both freedom and rigorous aca- 
demic requirements and those who achieve 
better than 2 standard deviations above 
the mean in an I.Q. test. Apply in the fall 
preceding the year of entry. 



The Town School 

Coed; nursery through grade 8 

Walter W. Birge HI, headmaster 

540 East 76th Street, New York 10021; 

288-4383 
Enrollment: 340 

Tuition: $1,700-53,225. Lunch, grade 1, 
$75; other grades, $150; grades 6-8 may 
bring lunch. Uniforms required; transpor- 
tation arranged by parents. 
Scholarships: About 15 percent of the 
students receive tuition assistance. Avail- 
able fund, $125,000. 

Facilities: The school, occupying 2 con- 
necting buildings (one the former East 
Side Settlement House and the other a 
new, modern building completed in 1971), 
overlooks the East River and John Jay 
Park. There are classrooms, a library, an 
arts-and-crafts center, an auditorium, a 
gymnasium, a dining room, and a roof 
play area for the lower school. 
Curriculum: Standard academic program. 
During the year, grades 4-8 spend a week 
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at a working farm in Putney, Vermont 
(cost included in tuition) . 
Average class size: 18 (45 teachers). 
Grading system: Reports (given to par- 
ents at report-card conferences twice a 
year), anecdotal in the first 3 grades and 
graded in the upper grades. Year-end re- 
port mailed to parents. 
Educational philosophy: Town is a middle- 
of-the-road traditional structured school 
and believes children need order and firm 
adult guidance. Says Mr. Birge, the head- 
master: "Children should be educated to 
be in a position to receive society's re- 
wards." 

Admissions: Town selects academically 
able, energetic students, and seeks to 
maintain a diversified student population. 
ERB scores and a personal interview are 
required . Apply September through February 
preceding fall of admission. 



Trinity School 



Boys, kindergarten through grade 8; coed, 
grade 9-12 

(See page 4 3 lor details.) 

United Nations 
International School 

Coed; kindergarten through grade 12 

Dr. John H. Bruce, director 

24-50 East River Drive, New York 10010; 

684-7400 
Enrollment: 1,454 

Tuition: $1 ,950-$2,725. Application fee, 
$20. Lunch purchased in the school cafe- 
teria; transportation provided by parents. 
Scholarships: 243 scholarship students. 
Available fund. Si 60,000. 
Facilities: A spectacular building located 
on the East River built in 1972 with a 
grant from the Ford Foundation. It is 
modern and spacious. The lower and mid- 
dle schools use semiopen classrooms and 
the upper school uses seminar rooms and 
closed classrooms. There are 8 science labs, 
2 art studios, a media center, a theater 
workshop, a gymnasium, an exercise room, 
a covered playground, and an outdoor 
playground. 

Curriculum: Standard academic program. 
French is introduced in kindergarten and 
is compulsory in grades 2-8. For chil- 
dren who do not speak English there is 
an optional bilingual English-French pro- 
gram. In the middle school there is an 
optional third language (Spanish, Russian, 
Chinese, Arabic, or German) , or any 
mother tongue, provided at least 5 students 
request it. In grades 11 and 12 there is a 
tutorial program for students interested in 
advanced placement courses and the inter- 
national baccalaureate degree, which quali- 
fies students for places in European uni- 
versities or entry to sophomore year in an 
American college. Environmental-science 
programs are held in a leased camp in the 
Catskills. 

Average class size: 20 (130 teachers from 
42 countries). 

Grading system: Report cards in January 



Now at the Incomparable 

New York Health Club 



SAVE $95- 



Join With 
a Friend 
and 
SAVE 

$130 

Each! 



PRE-OPENING SPECIAL 

Because we are opening a new 
location at 20 East 50th Street, we 
have a pre-opening special that, for the 
time being, saves you $95 - no matter at 
which location you join. Our 'Couple' 
special rate saves you a fantastic 
$130 each. These savings will be pro- 
gressively reduced as we reach various 
stages in filling our membership rolls. 
Now for a limited time only, 
you can belong for 

Much Less Than $1 a Day! 

Take advantage and have the facilities, 
body-conditioning equipment, 
professional staff, 1 8 free classes a day 
in calisthenics, yoga, karate, swimming, 
dance exercise and hydrocalisthenics- 
mirrored pool, whirlpool bath, Finnish 
saunas, steam rooms, 'sun' rooms, 
and health food garden all at your 
disposal 360 days a year for much less 
than $1 a day! 

Money-Back Guarantee 

To prove that we are incomparable and 
that we give you the best value by far, 
we invite you to join* our club. If 
within three days of total privileges as 
a member you don't agree with our 
claims, we'll refund your money in full. 




Carol Lynley, star of screen and television, 
says "I love the New York Health Club. " 



FREE HOUR OF 
TENNIS INSTRUCTION 

Join now and you'll receive 
a full hour on a practice 
court with automatic ball 
machine, and get a free 
semi-private lesson utilizing 
the fantastic HRC Method. 
NYHC Members also receive 
a 20% discount on brand 
new full size championship 
tennis courts. Parking 
garage in building. 



LAST WEEK 

Offer Ends November 2nd ! 



m 



i 



Open for Bolh MEN & WOMEN 360 Days a Year 
10 AM to 10 PM weekdays - 10 AM to 6 PM weekends 

The New York Health Club soon To 

i 13th Street cast of 5th Avenue. 984-4600 
1433 York Avenue corner 76th Street 737-6666 
20 Eait 50th Street. 593-1500 " 

* 0 Safes office is now open. Club opening subject to ail regulatory agencies. 
*(A/f offers ore subject to qualification for membership) 
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FOR YOUR PLACE 
IN THE SUN. TRY THE 
SHERATON SHOVVPLACE 
IN ARUBA. 

Soak up the sun on a sugar white beach. 
Explore a charming island. Play tennis, take a 
dip in the pool. Take in a super supper club 
with dining and dancing. Then head for bed in 
an air-conditioned room. 

That's the life. That's the Sheraton Showplace, 
the Aruba-Sheraton Hotel & Casino. Just $13 to $21 
(U.S. $ per person per day, dbl. oca, E.P., 
plus tax, thru 15 Dec. '76, plus 10% serv. eng.). 

For reservations at the Aruba-Sheraton, or 
any Sheraton anywhere in the world, call free anytime 

800-325-3525 

Or have your travel agent call. 



: SHERATON IS A tt/ORLD : 
: OF SHOW/PLACES : 




Aruba-Sheraton Hotel & Casino 

SHERATON HOTELS & INNS, WORLDWIDE 
PALM BEACH, ORANJESTAD, ARUBA, N.A. TELEPHONE: 3900 



"An outrageously 
funny and sexy bookV 



BLUE 
MillS. 

NO 

CANDY 

A novel by 

GAEL GREENE 

2nd large printing before publication 



— A. E. HOTCHNER 

"If this is what happens when you let 
them out of the kitchen, I'm all for it." 

— JIMMY BRESLIH 

"A sizzling sexual odyssey. Kate is a 
stroog, twentieth-century heroine in the 
tradition of Amber, Scarlett, and 
Isadora Wing." 

—LIZ SMITH, Syndicated Columnist 
Chicago Tribune 
New Yorii Dally jjtjq 



"Made for every voyeur not only of sex 
but of food, money, celebrity, New York, 
a hot house of swank detail that will so 
drain its readers of every profane urge 
that they'll be limp for years to come." 

— SEYMOUR KRIM 

Selected by two major book clubs 
$7.95 



M WILLI AM MORROW. 
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and June, parent-teacher conferences in 
November and March. 
Educational philosophy: L'NIS is academ- 
ically based on a traditional European ed- 
ucation. The atmosphere is relaxed and not 
highly structured. Individual differences 
are respected. 

Admissions: Children from U.N. families 
are automatically accepted anytime during 
the school year. If non-U.N., apply before 
February 1. ERB scores and the UNIS 
placement examination are required. Pri- 
ority is given to children from the inter- 
national community. UNIS accepts a 
limited number of "local" American stu- 
dents. 

York Preparatory School 

(Formerly D wight York 
Preparatory School) 

Coed; grades 6-12 

Ronald P. Stewart, headmaster 

116 East 85th Street, New York 10028; 

628-1220 
Enrollment: 292 

Tuition: $2,350-$2,800. Activity fee, $35; 
books, about $70. Students provide their 
own lunch and transportation. 
Scholarships: Approximately 15 percent 
of the students receive tuition assistance. 
Available fund, $50,000. 
Facilities: The 4-story school building — 
formerly the New York College of Music, 
and completely renovated in 1969 — con- 
tains classrooms, science labs, an art 
studio, a darkroom, an indoor gym, and 
an auditorium. The school uses a nearby 
swimming pool. 

Curriculum: Standard academic program. 
The middle-school program is selected for 
the students, but in grades 11 and 12 
some selective study is available. 
Average class size: 10-16 (31 teachers). 
Grading system: Mid-trimester written 
evaluations in each subject. Graded re- 
port cards at the end of each trimester. 
Educational philosophy: York is a tradi- 
tional, structured school. There is a track- 
ing system (fast, regular, or supportive) 
for each subject area, in the belief that 
children do better in classes geared to 
their own academic abilities. 
Admissions: A personal interview, an I.Q. 
test, and an essay are required. Dwight 
uses diagnostic testing to place students. 
Apply as early as possible in the year be- 
fore entry. Siblings are given preference. 

Girls' Schools 

The Brearley School 

Girls; kindergarten through grade 12 

Evelyn J. Halpert, head oj the school 
610 East 83rd Street, New York 10028; 

744-8582 
Enrollment: 622 

Tuition: $2,000-$3,150. Lunch, $40-$240 
through grade 6; grades 7 through 12, par- 
ents billed for what children purchase in 
the cafeteria. Uniforms required in lower 
school; only gym uniforms in middle and 
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upper schools. School bus service cost de- 
termined by number using it. Books and 
supplies are extra. 

Scholarships: Over 20 percent of the stu- 
dents receive scholarship assistance. 
Facilities: Brearley, located in a 10-story 
building on the bank of the East River, 
has 40 classrooms, 2 libraries, 2 art stu- 
dios, 3 music studios, a darkroom, a car- 
pentry shop, a crafts studio, an audi- 
torium, a cafeteria, and 5 gymnasiums. 
Curriculum: Standard academic program. 
Middle-school classes are structured and 
study periods always supervised. French 
and Latin are required subjects. There arc 
elective opportunities in grades 9 through 
12. 

Average class size: 12-15 (teachers: 65 
full-time, 15 part-time, 10 student). 
Grading system: Kindergarten, parent- 
teacher conferences twice a year; grades 
1-3, 1 parent-teacher conference and 1 
written report; grades 4-12, graded re- 
ports 3 times a year. 

Educational philosophy: The Brearley 
School is a traditional school and its aca- 
demic standards and study requirements 
are rigorous. Its students are expected to 
consider their work "an intellectual con- 
tract, as binding on the home as it is on 
the school." Teaching combines traditional 
and progressive techniques. 



Admissions: The Brearley School only 
chooses girls with academic ability and in- 
tellectual curiosity. ERB tests, academic- 
subject tests by the school, and 2 letters 
of personal recommendation are required. 
Preference is given to siblings. Apply be- 
fore the first of the year for fall admis- 
sion to lower school; apply by January 15 
for middle and upper schools. 



The Chapin School 

Girls; kindergarten through grade 12 

Mrs. Charles G. Berendsen, headmistress 
100 East End Avenue at 84th Street, New 

York 10028; 744-2335 
Enrollment: 569 

Tuition: S2.100-S3.100. Lunch varies de- 
pending on grade and length of school 
day: grade 1, $78 (2 days a week); grades 
2 and 3, $160 (3 days a week); grades 4 
through 12, $210 (4 days a week). Books 
and supplies, $10— $75. School bus, $225. 
Uniforms required in all grades. 
Scholarships: 85 scholarship students. 
Available fund, $165,000. 
Facilities: The Chapin School is housed in 
a 5-story main building constructed in 1928 
and a recently acquired 6-story building, 
which are connected by an indoor multi- 
purpose room and an outdoor play roof. 
There are 60 classrooms, 2 libraries, an 



audio-visual room, 3 gymnasiums, 2 art 
studios, an art floor, a music floor, 5 sci- 
ence rooms, 2 dance studios, a theater, a 
computer terminal room, a student lounge, 
and a greenhouse. 

Curriculum: Standard academic program. 
Bible study is required in grade 5 
(Old and New Testaments) . Grades 8 
and 9 are required to take French and 
Latin. The school is nondenominational, 
but there are compulsory morning prayers. 
Originally the prayers were derived from 
the Church of England services but re- 
cently they have become more ecumenical. 
Average class size: 12-16 (teachers: 58 
full-time, 14 part-time). 
Grading system: Lower school, 2 written 
progress reports and 1 conference in the 
fall; middle and upper schools, a formal 
graded report each trimster; upper school, 
comment written directly to each student 
by each teacher once a year, which she is 
not required to show to her parents. 
Educational philosophy: Chapin is aca- 
demically traditional and believes children 
do best when adult guidance is firm. 
Along with other girls' schools, Chapin is 
re-evaluating girls' educational needs. Mrs. 
Berendsen, the headmistress, feels that 
girls need integrity of person, not just 
femininity. Chapin believes this can best 
be achieved in an all-girl school. 



Some People Can Do What They Like 




Produced by Steve Smith ISIANP 
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Move over Oscar 
&Tbny&Emmy. 

Our dinners win 
awards every night. 

Our menu it big. 

Our price* are modest. 

Our surprises are many. 




CBS Building, 51 W 52 Street 
751 5152 
W» honor In* American Expraaa card. 



BREAKFAST 
LUNCHEON 
DINNER 
CHEESE CAKE 
CATERING 



BROOKLYN'S MOST FABULOUS 

RESTAURANT 

Flatbush Ave. Ext. at DeKalb Ave. 
852-5257 



CHIThRNGto 




OCT. 26-NOV. 6 



EMPIRE "ROOM 

Two shows nightly. 
Reservations: (212) 355-3000 
No Minimum. 
Tickeis from S8.50 
CHARGIT BY PHONE: Maj. 
Credit Cards (212) 239-7177 
BLOOD, SWEAT a TEARS 
NOV. 9-20 



TriiSiSTHE 

TIME 15 
CLEAN YOUR 



ell c. 




GARMENTS!! 



By the I EATHERCRAFl PROCESS * 

CALL: 

JU 6-37371 

I For U.P. PICK-UP I 

OR 

Bring or Mail Items To: 



LEATHERCRAFT 



PROCESS OF AMERICA INC. 
54 W. 56th St., H. Y., M. Y. DeptsJ 
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Admissions: Chapin selects students with 
stamina and commitment who will blend 
with the group and meet the school's aca- 
demic expectations. ERB tests, a per- 
sonal interview, recommendations, and a 
testing program designed by the school are 
required. Apply in writing as early as pos- 
sible during the year preceding entry. 

Convent of the Sacred Heart 

Girls; nursery through grade 12 

Sister loan Kirby, headmistress 

1 East 91st Street, New York 10028; 

SA 2-4745 
Enrollment: 380 

Tuition: Nursery: half day, $1,400; 2 full 
days, 3 half days, $1,600; full, $1,800. 
Kindergarten: half day, $1,700; full, 
$2,100. Grades 1-12, $2,100-$2,750. Ap- 
plication fee, $10. Lunch, brought; books, 
$35 minimum; uniforms required; trans- 
portation arranged by parents. 
Scholarships: 56 students receive partial 
scholarships. 

Facilities: The school is housed in the 
former Otto Kahn residence, an 80-room 
replica of an Italian Renaissance palace, 
and in the adjoining rococo-style mansion 
of William ]. Sloane. The magnificent 
sweeping marble staircases, French win- 
dows, muraled banquet halls and ball- 
rooms, domed rotunda, and tiled roof- 
top terrace overlooking Central Park make 
the Convent of the Sacred Heart one of 
New York's more elegant schoolhouses. 
There are 35 classrooms, a chapel, 3 sci- 
ence labs, 4 libraries, 3 art studios, a dark- 
room, an auditorium, and a gym.. 
Curriculum: Standard academic program. 
A good selection of electives is offered in 
the upper school. The photography de- 
partment is particularly excellent. The 
music program is strong throughout the 
school and private piano lessons are avail- 
able for $325 a year. Roman Catholic 
teachings and religious instruction are 
mandatory in all grades. There are chapel 
services weekly. 

Average class size: 8-15 (57 teachers; 
about 20 are Roman Catholic sisters). 
Grading system: 3 to 4 graded report cards 
and written evaluations a year; 2 parent- 
teacher conferences a year. 
Educational philosophy: The convent is 
a traditional, structured, strong academic 
school and it emphasizes religious goals 
and moral values. Our aim, says Sister 
Kirby, the headmistress, is "to explore the 
religious dimension of a student, as well 
as her academic promise." 
Admissions: Sacred Heart accepts children 
of all faiths. It selects students of above- 
average academic ability. ERB tests, some 
in-school tests, a personal interview, finan- 
cial and personal recommendations are re- 
quired. Apply October through March. 
Siblings are given preference. There is a 
student-exchange program where girls in 
the upper school can spend a semester at 
one of the 20 Sacred Heart schools in the 
United States or, for those who want to 
go abroad, at one of the European or 
South American Sacred Heart schools. 



The Hewitt School 



Girls; kindergarten through grade 12 

lanet Mayer, headmistress 

45 East 75th Street, New York 10021; 288- 

1919 
Enrollment: 296 

Tuition: Sl.850-S2.800. Application fee, 
$10. Lunch, $225; books, supplies, and 
uniforms, $100-$150; transportation, pri- 
vate bus service. 

Scholarships: 28 scholarship students. 
Available fund, $45,000. The school sub- 
scribes to the School Scholarship Service. 
Facilities: 2 5-story buildings connected 
by a rooftop terrace, and underground 
through the gym. There are 21 classrooms, 
2 science labs, a photography lab, a li- 
brary, an art studio, a music room, an 
auditorium, and a cafeteria. 
Curriculum: Standard academic program. 
In addition, students share an elective study 
program with The Browning School, 
which is located at 52 East 62nd Street. 
This program is arranged so that sub- 
jects not offered in one school can be 
studied at the other. There are standard 
athletic facilities and the school has the 
use of the swimming pool at Marymount 
College. 

Average class size: 15-20 (41 teachers). 
Grading system: Quarterly report cards; 
interim reports, if necessary. 
Educational philosophy: Hewitt School 
offers a traditional structured academic 
program, and directs student efforts to sys- 
tematically presented subject matter of 
proven and enduring value. The school 
likes its girls to "look a certain way" and 
prefers parents to consult the school re- 
garding their daughters' social engage- 
ments during the school week. 
Admissions: ERB scores, personal inter- 
views, and 2 letters of personal recom- 
mendation are required. Apply in the fall 
preceding the fall of entrance. Openings 
yearly in kindergarten and grade 1, ran- 
dom in all other grades. Siblings are given 
preference. 

The Nightingale-Bamford 
School 

Girls; kindergarten through grade 12 

Mrs. Edward B. McMenamin, headmistress 
20 East 92nd Street, New York 10028; 

289-5020 
Enrollment: 400 

Tuition: $1 ,950-$3,050. No application 
fee. Lunch, $225; books and supplies, 
$50-$65; uniforms required in all grades; 
transportation arranged by parents. 
Scholarships: 62 students receive tuition 
assistance. 

Facilities: Nightingale-Bamford, housed in 
a 6-story brick building, has 19 class- 
rooms, 3 science labs, 2 libraries, 2 music 
rooms, 2 gymnasiums, an art studio, a 
lunchroom, and an auditorium. Outdoor 
facilities include a small terrace on the 
roof. 

Curriculum: Standard academic program. 
In their junior and senior years students may 
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elect to emphasize areas of special interest. 
Average class size: IS (56 teachers). 
Grading system: Graded reports after 
every trimester. 

Educational philosophy: Nightingale-Bam- 
ford is a traditional, highly structured 
school committed to an all-girl learning 
environment, and emphasizes college entry. 
Foreign languages are not introduced until 
students are secure in English. Mrs. Mc- 
Menamin, the headmistress, says, "We 
believe children need a small supportive 
learning community." 
Admissions: Nightingale-Bamford selects 
academically strong students. ERB tests, 
a personal interview, and personal recom- 
mendations are required. Apply in the fall 
preceding year of entry. Siblings are given 
preference. 

The Spence School 

Girls; kindergarten through grade 12 

Dr. Dustin H. Heuston, headmaster 

22 East 91st Street, New York 10028; 289- 

5940 
Enrollment: 514 

Tuition: $2,200-53,150. Application fee, 
$20. Lunch, $ 110-4225 (depending on 
grade) ; books, supplies, and lab fees addi- 
tional; uniforms are required for all grades; 
transportation arranged by parents. 
Scholarships: 11 percent of the students 
receive scholarship assistance. 
Facilities: Spence, housed in a 9-story build- 
ing with a gracious marble entrance hall, 
a grand staircase, and a genteel parlor 
room, has 27 classrooms, 2 science labs, 
a photography lab, music studios, art 
studios, an assembly hall, a gymnasium, a 
learning research center, and a computer 
center with 6 terminals. 
Curriculum: Standard academic program. 
Computer-language study begins in grade 
1 and lab science in grade 3. Math is em- 
phasized in all grades. 
Average class size: 15 (teachers: 43 full- 
time, 24 part-time). 

Grading system: Report cards each trimes- 
ter, regular parent-teacher conferences. 
Educational philosophy: Spence empha- 
sizes preparing girls to be competent and 
career-oriented and considers science and 
math important for girls. The teaching is 
traditional and the academic and social ex- 
pectations are high. The school advises stu- 
dents to avoid social engagements on eve- 
nings prior to school days, and is rigid 
about homework and attendance. 
Admissions: For kindergarten and grade 
1, apply in the fall for the following 
year. For all other grades, apply October 
through March. ERB exams, personal in- 
terviews, financial references, and personal 
recommendations are required. Siblings are 
given preference. ■ 



Out-of-town schools: Information about 
92 boarding schools all over the coun- 
try will be available to parents at a 
meeting of admissions directors on 
Wednesday, October 27, at Buckley 
School Gymnasium, 210 East 74th 
Street; 4:30 P.M.-6:30 p.m. 



HOW TO INFLUENCE 
PEOPLE. 

Nothing makes o man look more persuasive than taking a 
cigar out of a tube. And there's no better tubed cigar for the 
money than Royale by Gold Label . A stylish cigar with a 
rich Cameroon wrapper. And all the mild- 
ness and freshness sealed in by the 
tube. So take out a Royale and 
be impressive, even be- 
fore you speak. 
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Tonight 

. . . take your cocktails 
casually in our oak- 
paneled lounge. And 
your food seriously, 
with New York's liveliest 
conversation. 

♦ Dinner: 5:30-9:30. 

♦ Supper: 9:30 on ...and on. 



^■"^Maitre d': Robert 

59 W 44th St., New York ■ MU 7-4400 

Pre-theatre Diners and Dinner Guests (to 9:30) 
Enjoy Free Parking all Evening (5:30 p.m.- 1 a m ) 
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FRI.. NOV. 5-8 P.M. 
SAT., NOV. 6-8 P M 8, MIDNIGHT 
TICKETS S3 SO. 8 50. 7 60.6 00 
TICKETS AVAILABLE AT TICKETHON OUTLETS INCLUDING MACY'S. GRAND CENTRAL STATION, A&S AND RECORD SHACK 
— CALL (2121 5417290. REMAINING TICKETS AVAILABLE AT PALLADIUM BOX OFFICE 114th ST. BETWEEN 3rd AVE AND 4th / 
BEGINNING 5 00 P M DAY OF SHOW ONLY. - CALL 249«870. 
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Hoge in Huddle 
With NBC Execs 

It's out on the rumor cir- 
cuit that James Hoge, edi- 
tor of the Chicago Sun-Times, 
will be joining NBC here as 
an executive, pos'sibly in the 
area of documentaries. But 
an NBC spokesman says it 
ain't necessarily so: The net- 
work and the newspaperman, 
who recently moderated the 
vice-presidential debates, are 
still negotiating. 



WIDE WORLD 




Hoge: Will he leave Chicago? 



Party Talk 

The story making the 
Georgetown party rounds 
may be good news to Jimmy 
Carter. A poll of Washington 
news bureau chiefs shows that 
a majority of the press pooh- 
bahs believe Gerald Ford will 
win the election. "They're just 
voting their class interests," 
says one White House corre- 
spondent. "And anyway," he 
adds, "Washington bureau 
chiefs are always the last to 
know what's happening." 



ABC News Stars 
Get Nicknames 




Barbara, Harry: Being sniped at. 



Scalawags over at ABC 
have nicknames for the Wal- 
ters-Reasoner duo. Two of the 
latest: Price and Pride, and 
the Captain and Shlemiel. 



He Who Commits 
Last Goof Loses 

Political scientist Walter 
Dean Burnham, our favorite 
election expert, now says the 
Carter-Ford race is too close 
to call. Professor Burnham, 
author of Critical Elections 
and the Mainspring of Amer- 
ican Politics, had earlier giv- 
en Carter a comfortable lead 
in the electoral-college vote, 
but now, he says, Carter may 
be the victim of a low turn- 
out, of large numbers of un- 
decideds, and of his own 
stumbles. Burnham expects a 
voter turnout of well under 
50 percent. Past election re- 
sults show that low turnouts 
usually mean that nonwhite, 
poor, and urban voters — the 
traditional Democratic con- 
stituency — are staying home. 
The big undecided "over- 
hang" — 17 percent at last 
count — also means the elec- 
tion can go either way. Final- 
ly, Burnham says Carter's 
mistakes have frittered away 
his lead. "The election prob- 
ably will be won by the man 
who doesn't commit the last 
mistake of the campaign," 
Burnham says. 



Garo Writing 
Newspaper Novel 




Caro: Juggling fiction and LBJ. 



Robert Caro, author of 
The Power Broker, a biogra- 
phy of Robert Moses, is work 
ing on a three-volume study 
of Lyndon Johnson. But he's 
also turning out a novel 
about journalism, focusing 
on an investigative reporter, 
for Knopf. Sort of a busman's 
holiday for Caro, who spent 
six years as an investigative 
reporter for Newsday. 



Two Young Muckrakers Start 
Column Probing Washington 



l * TIMES 




Cloherty, Owens: Need for investigative reporters continues. 



Two young reporters who've been working for Jack 
Anderson are striking out on their own with a nationally 
syndicated column for the Los Angeles Times Syndicate 
(beginning November 8) called "The Investigators." Jack 
Cloherty and Bob Owens, both 26, recently quit their jobs 
with Anderson to do a Washington-based column of muck- 
raking and inside political stories. "There's absolutely a 
need for more investigative reporters in Washington," says 
Cloherty. "If there were 100 more, it still wouldn't be 
enough." Cloherty thinks that the focus of post-Watergate 
investigative reporting will shift more toward Congress 
and the regulatory agencies. "We have found that when 
we follow a lead from Capitol Hill, it moves to a reg- 
ulatory agency and finally to a corporation." The two claim 
that there will be no "sacred cows" for their column; that 
they'll give much-needed scrutiny to documents both secret 
and public; and that they'll follow up on news stories that 
die before their time. Cloherty and Owens know they got 
excellent training with Anderson, but Owens adds, "You've 
got to have an instinct for it. In Washington it's important 
to have a bullshit-antenna." 
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Jimmy Breslin Back on City Beat D. G. Democrats 

Sure of Victory 

Even though the presiden- 
tial election appears to be a 
toss-up, Democrats in Wash- 
ington seem to be confident 
of the outcome. Both the 
Democratic National Com- 
mittee and the Democratic 
Forum are sponsoring elec- 
tion-night "victory celebra- 
tions." Democratic party big- 
wigs and contributors are ex- 
pected to attend the commit- 
tee's party, and "just people" 
from the Washington metro- 
politan area will go to the 
forum bash. Spokesmen for 
both functions claim they're 
not afraid to call it a victory 
party; after all, Democrats 
will be winning — somewhere. 



Breslin: He'll have a column in the Daily News. 



Tough-guy reporter Jimmy Breslin is back covering the 
concrete jungle. Beginning November 14 Breslin will have 
a thrice-weekly column in the DaiVy News. In recent years, 
the late Herald Tribune's star columnist has, among other 
things, run for City Council president and produced four 
books. His new column "will be Breslin's interpretation of 
New York — the people and events. What more can I say 
but it's Breslin?" says one News executive. Says another: 
"We hired him because we liked his coverage of the 
Democratic convention." Says Breslin: "New York is still 
the biggest story in the country." If that proves to be the 
case, the column may be nationally syndicated. 



A Carter 
Well Healed 



Ron Kovic's Book to Be Movie 





Ruth Stapleton and believer. 



Pacino: He's interested in playing Vietnam veteran's role. 



The powerful book Born on the Fourth of July, Ron 
Kovic's sobering evocation of life as a casualty of the 
Vietnam war, will be made into a movie. Artists Entertain- 
ment Complex, which produced Serpico and Dog Day 
Afternoon, has bought the rights, and Al Pacino, a client of 
Artists Entertainment, is interested in playing the role of 
Kovic, whom the war left a paraplegic. Filming is not ex- 
pected to begin until June of 1977. 



No matter what happens 
on November 2, one Carter 
will be a sure winner. Candi- 
date Jimmy's sister, Ruth 
Carter Stapleton, has a run- 
away success in her book 
The Gift of Inner Healing. 
Almost 90,000 copies have 
been sold to date at $4.95 
each, mainly through reli- 
gious bookstores around the 
country. Mrs. Stapleton's 
publisher, Word Books of 
Waco, Texas, says a sequel 
is due out next spring. Gift 
described Mrs. Stapleton's 
own story of how religious 
faith changed her life. The 
new book, tentatively titled 
Experiencing Inner Healing, 
is described as "a guide for 
others." It is a kind of do-it- 
yourself program of faith 
healing. The word from 
Word is that a portion of 
royalties from the new book 
will go to Behold, Inc., Mrs. 
Stapleton's nonprofit founda- 
tion for the propagation of 
faith healing. 



TV Rivalries 
Improve News 

Barbara Walters's arrival 
on the Evening News hasn't 
perked up ABC's ratings no- 
ticeably yet, but she certainly 
has moved Walter Cronkite 
out of his chair. When Wal- 
ters landed an "exclusive" in- 
terview with Gerald Ford for 
a program a few days ago, it 
seems Cronkite's competitive 
juices were stirred. As one 
bemused Ford campaign aide 
tells it, "The Walters inter- 
view was announced for that 
evening, and who should 
show up on the Ford press 
bus that morning but old 
Uncle Walter himself. First, 
he asked us if he could come 
up and talk a few minutes 
with old Jerry. . . . Then he 
asked, 'Do you mind if my 
camera crew joins us and 
shoots us with no sound? . . . ' 
Then, with the crew there, he 
says, 'Do you mind sound?' 
It was really chintzy stuff " 

The CBS version of the 
events is that Cronkite was 
shooting Ford with silent film 
and found Ford to be very 
affable. So Cronkite asked 
Ford if he could tape a few 
questions and Ford said okay. 

Whatever. It was good 
television journalism. The 
Cronkite footage went head- 
to-head with the lengthy Wal- 
ters interview that night. 




Cronkite: Scooping Barbara? 
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Art/Thomas B. Hess 

STELLA 
MEANS STAR 



". . .There is something of the excitement of a grand ballroom 
togged up for Saturday night about Frank Stella's new pieces . . ." 



Frank Stella picked up a protractor 
about nine years ago and made its 180- 
degree calibrated semicircle the clue to 
a series of extravagantly dramatic 
shaped canvases, many of them an eye- 
bending 20 feet wide. They opened a 
neo-Baroque phase in Color-Field paint- 
ing (and accelerated the Art Deco re- 
vival). Last year Stella went back (to 
the same art-supply shop, I like to 
think) and bought a set of French 
curves — 34 traditional forms common- 
ly used by ship designers, mechanical 
draftsmen, among others. They come in 
graceful Plexiglas ampersands, C clefs, 
question marks, S's, and other sinu- 
osities. In style they seem to date about 
1805 — their shapes have the tough ab- 
stract quality of J.-L. David's Neo- 
classicism. Established, conventional 
donnees, with an air of eternity to 
them, they make up the formal vocabu- 
lary of Stella's new polychrome alu- 
minum high-reliefs (at Knoedler, 19 
East 70th Street, through 10/28). 

The pieces stop you in your tracks. 
But for all their "up yours" arrogance 
— like Puerto Rican graffiti scrawled in 
sho-glo noodles — they are the results of 
an extensive, highly organized, sustained 
campaign. Initial concepts came while 
working on models with the French 
curves and with sheets of foamboard, 
a material developed by Ken Tyler, 
master printer, multiples designer, and, 
in sum, ingenious Bela Lugosi to Stel- 
la's inspirational Baron Frankenstein. 
Tyler also helped plot the scenarios that 
followed. Elements of the model were 
enlarged photomechanically and trans- 
lated into aluminum honeycomb — a 
sort of aerospace corrugate. Photoen- 
largement distorted the French curves a 
bit; Stella snipped off a few pieces; as 
they stand they are not quite blown-up 
Beaux-Arts drafting instruments, nor 
are they quite Frank Stella. They exist 
in a vivid honky-tonk between. 

The enlargements are translated from 
templates into aluminum honeycomb 
through a version of the pantograph 
which traces the forms and cuts them 
out of metal sheets wtih a high-speed 
router. The method produces shaped 
plates that are large in size (dimensions 
extend beyond 12 feet), light in 
weight, svelte in surface. The cut edges 




Picture planes: Stella's new works are made of aluminum sheets which have been 
cut into curves and rectangles, tilted at odd angles, and "lashed" with lacquer colors. 



are sure, keen, precise — akin to the 
crisp edges in Stella's painted bands. 
There are no trailing leftovers, no Ab- 
stract-Expressionist Band-Aids. Some- 
times the edges of a plate are neatly 
sealed with aluminum faring for a pale, 
almost invisible line that seems to float 
above the shadows. Sometimes the 
edges are left uncovered, exposing a Vg- 
to 1-inch thickness of black-toothed 
channeling. It's an aesthetic decision 
tied to technical options — as is Stella's 
lurid polychromy. First he paints on 
the metal with a resist material. The 
plate is then etched and the uncovered 
areas bitten away. He paints over the 
surface again with lacquers that, as one 
artist noted admiringly, look truly de- 
spicable. "Sleaze!" exploded another 
colleague in the face of these lashings 
of pistachio butter and vulcanized 
peach. Finally, Stella sprinkled liberal 
toppings of diamond dust (according 
to Tyler) or ground glass (according to 
the gallery) and locked each glittering 
unit into place with a system of 
pipes, swivels, and ball joints. A side 
view of Stella's new reliefs suggests 
prosthetics as aesthetics. 



The image starts with a wall plane, 
usually a rectangle, often with a side 
sliced off the perpendicular or a cor- 
ner warped into the room. The cen- 
ter of the rectangle is cut to make room 
for more planes, some wide, others as 
narrow as planks. Each is raked, slant- 
ing toward the wall and into the room. 
There is a sense of bobbing, like floats 
or pontoons — of buoyancy, lightness. 
Over these transformations of flatness 
into sculpturesque volumes are placed 
the French curves. They connect to the 
Platonic geometry of Cubism (and to 
early Stella) as the shattered wall plane 
connects to a modernist's reverence for 
flat pictures. It's a wild, exuberant 
blooming — an explosion in a jukebox 
factory. 

The enlargement and fabrication of 
the pieces from small models have been 
accomplished with the lapidary preci- 
sion you expect from the stage-man- 
agership of Ken Tyler. The painting 
and drawing are Stella, all Frank Stel- 
la. The lacquers look as if they've been 
sloshed onto the gleaming aluminum 
with all-thumbs gusto. Stella has said 
that he "can't draw." I don't know 
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whether that's bragging or complaining, 
but it's right. A five-year-old's clumsi- 
ness deployed these comestible smears. 
Which makes the outrageous colors 
function as material presences rather 
than as art. There's no illusion to them. 
The aluminum reliefs, however, are 
crammed with allusions to illusion. 
"This is how a red curve recedes be- 
hind an area of green," Stella seems 
to be saying, "or how a lilac submits to 
orange." And the artist reinforces the 
mirages by contradicting them, by 
forcing shapes in and out of actual 
space as if it were the virtual space of 
a Cubist painting. 

This is the drama — the magic, if you 
will — the flip-flopping of reality with 
illusion, of sense with sensibility. And 
the brutal insolence of the statement 
heightens the effect. There's something 
of the old excitement of a grand ball- 
room togged up for Saturday night 
about the pieces. Tyler compares them to 
shrines — to Byzantine altars crammed 
with gleaming reverence. John Russell 
has invoked costume jewelry. In other 
words, the public face — what's up front 
— is what counts, as masterful illusions 
masterfully are exposed. 

For Willem de Kooning, painting 
concerns intimate miracles of creativ- 
ity; his new works have a solemn, 
weighty exuberance (at Fourcade, 36 
East 75th Street, through 11/20). He 
draws like an angel, and his strange, 
"realist" colors (grass, ocean, sky, 
flesh) are applied to canvas with a sure 
touch that puts him in a class with the 
old masters. De Kooning has said that 
even the most abstract shapes must 
have "likeness." They must ring true, 
like a spoken idiom or a well-tempered 
clavichord. De Kooning spins and shut- 
tles colored forms across these compar- 
atively large canvases with a virtuosity 
whose apparent ease is contradicted by 
a close reading of the work. You should 
examine these wonderful pictures very 
carefully. It's impossible to unravel 
their genesis. In drying, some areas 
have crinkled and puckered like sub- 
marine flora. A fleck of malachite green 
lies across a ridge of raw-liver red. 
You can't deduce how it got there. 
Still, it looks right. Inevitable. It has 
the poise of natural things. 

De Kooning's method articulates his 
medium, which is an oil with water 
emulsion. The water dries faster than 
the oil, causing curious surface effects. 
His method also articulates his content, 
which has to do with the birth of forms 
and the morphology of living things. A 
breast, a face, a foot, emerges from 
these primal landscapes which adapt to 
figural space, only to melt back again 
to the ooze of oceanic vistas. He has 



introduced an "impossible" ultrama- 
rine blue into a number of paintings 
and somehow manages to control its 
slick, fatty texture. It stays on top for 
de Kooning, quietly locked into lilacs 
and pinks. There may be a sunny Fra- 
gonard at the surface of these paint- 
ings; underneath are the marine bones 
of Willem van de Velde. 

Shapes have been applied to the can- 
vas, then wiped off, then reapplied, 
very fast, over and over again. In be- 
tween layers of heavy pigment are 
areas of scraped canvas, stained with 
paint. They make elegant, barely visi- 
ble passages. You can sense the shift 
through your fingertips. 

These paintings culminate a series, 
part of which was shown last year and 
discussed at some length in these pages. 
The latest works, if anything, are even 
better. De Kooning at 72 paints with 
the energy and generosity of youth. 

What would an art of old age look 
like? Fifteen years ago, an answer 
could have been Ad Reinhardt's. 
His all black, trisected, square, five-foot 
canvases seemed like ultimates — dead 
ends, with an emphasis on "dead." 

Three of them are at the Pace Gal- 
lery (32 East 57th Street, through 
10/30) in a pellucidly installed square 
white area, one painting to a wall. The 
ensemble is remarkable, even for this 
gallery which specializes in the un- 
abashedly ethereal. And it suggests any- 
thing except death. With the passage of 
time, Reinhardt's stasis has become full 
of praxis. There is a wild romance to 
his howling silences. 

Reinhardt was set against all roman- 
ticisms. His images were planned as 
absolutes, painted in black oils thinned 
with turpentine, layer on top of layer 
to eliminate all distractions, any evi- 
dence of a tell-tale heart. The paint 
dried evenly, mat, leaving a faint dusty 
bloom. The central cross and the 
squares in the corners buzz with ideas 
about color. They may say "black, 
Black, BLACK," as Reinhardt com- 
manded, but they whisper wine or 
mustard or sapphire. 

The pictures at Pace are in mint con- 
dition, rare for this artist whose late 
works are extremely fragile. They don't 
look like old art anymore. They look 
young, full of unpenetrated mystery. 

In Jock Truman's new gallery (38 
East 57th Street) are a series of Rein- 
hardt's earlier collages and cartoons. 
The latter are among the sharpest com- 
ments ever made about the art scene, 
and have been published by the gallery 
with an eloquent essay by Peter Schjel- 
dahl. The collages underline the classic 
elegance that gave breath to Reinhardt's 
abstract dogmatics (through 10/30) .M 




A Superb Inn 
For All 
Seasons 

Just 30 minutes 
by plane or 
2 hours by car 
from New York 
there's a small 
masterpiece 
of a hotel. 
It's serenely beautiful 
subtly elegant and expensive 
so it's not for everyone. 
But those 
who are accustomed 
to style and grace 
keep coming back 
again and again 
throughout the year, because, 
after all, class attracts class. 
Always has. Always will! 

MOWAUK 
YACW CLUB 



Inn. Marina. 
Executive Conference Center 
and Spa 

Across the Causeway on Star Island 
Montauk, New York 11954 
516/668-3100 

TWX 510-220-0126 
Cable: MONTAUKYC 



Now in , 
paperback 

"Show Me! is the best sex education book 
I've seen so far."— Don Sloan, M.D. 
Dept. of Obstetrics & Gynecology, 
New York Medical Center 

/ ~ 

Show Me! 




A Picture rkx jk of Sex for Children and Parents 
Photography and Captions by Will McBridc 
Explanatory Text by Dr. Hdga Fleischhaucr-Hardt 

St. Martin's Press $6.95 
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Pop/Nik Cohn 

THE LATEST 

WONDER 

. . Simply in terms of sound and time, Stevie Wonder's Songs in 
the Key of Life is prodigious; but the lyrics are truly abysmal . . ." 




Party time. After two years' labor, 
Stevie Wonder had at last completed 
his double album, Songs in the Key 
of Life. Now he wished to celebrate, 
and he laid on a shindig. 

The invitation sounded fine. Selected 
media persons, it said, were to be spir- 
ited from Manhattan to Massachusetts, 
to a remote farmhouse studio. There 
Wonder awaited them, and they could 
witness him, listen to his new music. 

Publicists' verbiage made the pros- 
pect even rosier. "We will transport 
you away from the tensions of city life 
to a tranquil autumn countryside," said 
the blurb, "filling your day with songs 
and surrounding you with a country- 
life of blue ponds, gentle barnyard ani- 
mals, sweel-smelling hay, and blazing 
fall foliage." 

This entire operation was billed as 
"A Day In The Key Of Life." According 
to my rockspeak jargon glossary, that 
could only be translated as free booze, 
free fodder. So I succumbed, and we 
traveled. 

The party gathered at eight in the 
morning, upstairs at the Essex House, 
in the so-called Garden Room, a plastic 
insanity of trellises and waxed florals. I 
knew that I could not, would not, climb 
out of bed at that hour. So I stayed up 
through the night, ranging the town 
with strumpets. 

By dawn, brain damage had inevi- 
tably set in. I turned solemn, and sud- 
denly the journey ahead seemed loaded 
with mystic possibilities. A day in the 
key of life — these were no light words. 
I looked for messages, cosmic revela- 
tions. Instead, I got scrambled eggs and 
lukewarm coffee. 

Even at such an hour the air was 
heavy with reverence. At this moment 
Stevie Wonder is the closest thing to a 
godhead that rock possesses. Not the 
Rolling Stones, not Elton John, not even 
Bob Dylan, can whip up such mael- 
stroms of superlatives. 

So we we set out in awe, our party 
divided into three warring factions. 
Gays formed one block, blacks another. 
A small straggle of neutrals — forlorn, 
despised — brought up the rear. 

That, these days, is the way that the 
rockpack runs. In cliques. The massed 



euphoria of the sixties has long since 
vanished. Middle age has set in and, 
with it, apathy, formula. The blacks 
like almost everything, except for the 
gays, and the gays like almost nothing, 
least of all the blacks. But in both cases 
the mood is entirely mechanical. Lan- 
guage, gesture, taste are all bound by 
rigid codes. Anyone who does not ad- 
here is an outcast. 

Leaving our breakfasts half-eaten, we 
rode through the city in a gray drizzle. 
Then we flew to Worcester, slopping 
New York champagne while the pilot 
played trampolines. Then another bus 
ride. It was almost noon when we 
reached that promised country-life of 
blue ponds, gentle barnyard animals, 
and so forth. 

The studio stood at the top of the hill; 
most impressive it was. A nineteenth- 
century farmhouse, complete with red 
barn and blazing log fire, a pool room, 
unlimited liquor, a horse and a goat, 
all rentable for $1,250 a day. From the 
terrace one could look 30 miles across 
Massachusetts. 

Not surprisingly, tempers improved. 
There was more champagne — French 
this time. Swordfish and pies and tur- 
keys, great sides of roast beef. I won 
seven dollars at pool. Pete Rose, the 
local paper said, had gone three for 
four. Key of life indeed. 

As I hogged the scrapings of the 
roast beef, I was joined by a girl with 
red hair and freckles who told me that 
Stevie was one of her very, very closest 



friends. Wonderman, she called him. 
They shared the same sign; their khar- 
mic coordination was just incredible. He 
was a genius. No question of that. His 
talent was just incredible. But, more 
than that, he was just a beautiful hu- 
man being. So humble, so warm. Yet 
so dedicated, musically-wise. "Unbe- 
lievable," said the girl with red hair. 
"He burns with a hard, gemlike flame." 

"How did you meet him?" I asked, 
to be polite. 

She looked at me in silence, eyes 
open wide, and only shook her head. 
Obviously, such an experience out- 
stripped mere words. "Incredible. Just 
incredible" was all she said. 

She was not alone. As we waited for 
Wonder to appear a general hysteria 
built up. He was upstairs in his bed- 
room, we were told; he would be join- 
ing us at any moment. Immediately the 
blacks began to swarm and jostle at the 
foot of the stairway, while the gays 
complained in the background. 

"I was here first," a photographer 
whined, as one of the blacks pushed 
past him, causing him to spill his health 
salad. 

"Stevie's my man," said the black, 
very fierce. "Mine." 
"You hit me." 

"Next time," said the black, "I might 
kill you." 

When Wonder was finally led down 
the stairs into view, he was dressed as 
a dimestore cowboy. Not the genuine 
Texas article. Not remotely. But almost 
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like a child whose mother had bought 
him fancy dress for Christmas. 

Silk scarf, silk shirt, a gaucho hat. 
On his belt there was inscribed the 
message "Number One With A Bullet." 
In his gun holsters he carried two 
copies of the new album. 

In this sad costume, his handlers 
moved him about the room, beaming, 
stumbling, turning his blind ecstatic 
face toward the shouts and squeals, 
the drones of Love and Peace. 

Not an edifying image. To have no 
sight and then to be dolled up in this 
manner, like a street peddler's chimpan- 
zee, not even knowing how he looked. 
To be paraded, trotted about, so that 
his followers could scramble and grab. 

Commercially, no doubt, the think- 
ing was immaculate. Such a rigmarole 
must make for jazzier photographs, 
therefore more publicity, therefore big- 
ger sales. And that was seventies' pop. 
The bottom line, as prexies like to say. 

At length, when the circus was 
ended, and all the roast beef devoured, 
the album was played. The media per- 
sons whooped and swooned on cue. 
There was not the remotest chance 
that they might react in any other way. 
Then there was more champagne. 

The afternoon wore on; the sun went 
in. Stevie appeared on the front lawn, 
for a few final smiles. He also spoke a 
few words into a microphone, but no 
one could decipher them. Afterward, 
there was only alcohol, and the long 
journey home. 

Nothing had changed. All the way 
back the gays went on bitching, the 
blacks went on jiving. Sexual bargains 
of every description were struck. To- 
morrow was planned. But after the 
first few minutes there was no more 
talk of Stevie Wonder or of his album. 
That was over. 

On the corner of Madison and 57th 
I lumbered down from the bus and 
took refuge in a phone booth. No one 
was home when I called; there was 
nothing much to do. So I went back to 
my apartment and I listened to rock and 
roll. It sounded old, and very far away. 

And what of the album itself? At the 
time, pumped full of poisons as I was, 
gazing blearily down a cue stick, it was 
not easy to be objective. My first glazed 
impression was of energy, invention, 
great range, and, yet, in the end, of a 
strange emptiness. Later hearings, more 
considered, confirmed that. 

Let us start with the strengths, which 
are considerable. Simply in terms of 
sound and time, Songs in the Key is 
prodigious. Wonder is the rhythm mas- 
ter of rock. Nobody creates more impe- 
tus, or sheer gut excitement; no one 
sings with higher exultation. 

The force is demonic. Time after 



time, throughout the current album, he 
whips up combustions, pure blood ex- 
plosions that leave one dizzy. If only 
he sang in Zulu throughout, as he does 
on one track, or stuck to wordless 
growls and yells, he would be heroic. 

Sooner or later, however, there are 
the lyrics to be confronted, and these 
are truly abysmal. For years now, Won- 
der has been telling us that Love is the 
answer, that all we need is bliss. As 
philosophies go, this has two major 
drawbacks. First, it isn't true; second, 
it isn't interesting. Repeat it ad infini- 
tum, as Wonder does, and it becomes 
unbearable. 

Illiterate pretension, beatific dumb- 
ness: On Songs in the Key, Wonder 
pushes his self-image as mystic messen- 
ger, universal pop sage, beyond all 
limits. 

The sleeve notes, written by himself, 
catch the flavor perfectly: 

"Love + Love - Hate = Love En- 
ergy," he tells us. "An idea to me is a 
formed thought in the subconscious, 
the unknown and sometimes sought 
for impossible, but when believed 
strong enough, can become a reality. 
So let it be that I shall live the idea of 
the song and use its words as my sight 
into the unknown, but believe positive 
tomorrow and I shall so when in evil 
darkness smile up at the sun and it 
shall to me as if I were a pyramid give 
me the key in which I am to sing." 

And later: "My mind's heart must be 
polygamous and my spirit is married 
to many and my love belongs to all. 
Sweets. Je t'aime. . . ." 

This kind of prate runs through the 
entire album; on all but a handful of 
tracks it succeeds in poisoning both 
rhythm and sound. Long before the 
end (and Songs in the Key seems end- 
less), the music chokes, overwhelmed, 
and nothing survives but cant. 

In a sense I do not blame Wonder 
himself. He is merely spouting the stuff 
that his worshipers beg to hear. As long 
as the media is prepared to grovel be- 
fore him, swooning at his every word, 
such hogwash is almost inevitable. 

In truth, the whole rock world is 
riddled by the same disease. Once it 
lived off irreverence, a ruthless instinct 
for bull. Now that is all gone, and pom- 
posity rules unopposed. Artsiness and 
mock piety have become the industry's 
lifeblood. Sages, any sages, mean mon- 
ey. So they are trotted out to order, in- 
stant wind-up messiahs, and nobody 
says boo, even when they perpetrate 
such verse as the following, one of the 
prime gems on Songs in the Key: "If 
it's magic . . . /Then why can't it be 
everlasting/Like the sun that always 
shines/Like the poets in this rhyme/ 
Like the galaxies in time. ..." mm 



oolecllng & restoring 

WICKER FURNITURE 

bv Richard Saunders 




A completely illustrated 
handbook for the collector, 
antiques dealer, and 
furniture restorer 

With over 200 illustrations, this book 
covers all the major types and styles 
of a unique and beautiful kind of 
furniture. It shows you how to eval- 
uateand careforola wickerwork, and 
how to identify the rare and unusual 
pieces. Also included are illustrated, 
step-by-step instructions for restor- 
ing and repairing old wicker. Size 
7"x10r 

$6. 95. now at your bookstore or send check to 
CROWN PUBLISHERS. One Park Ave , N.Y., 
N.Y. 10016. N Y and N.| residents, add 
sales tax. CROMM 



Restaurant 
reporter 

The Restaurant Reporter is an insider's 
newsletter for people who like good 
restaurants, in & near New York. 
The Reporter tells which restaurants to 
visit, which to avoid — and why! 
Food journalism at its best. The Re- 
porter features Seymour Britchky's 
"acerbic observations" (Craig Claiborne). 
When was the last time you had a bad 
meal for $20? Eating out should be a 
treat, not a treatment. Consider The 
Restaurant Reporter an investment in 
dining value. Subscription price is less 
than one sorry experience you may 
avoid! 

The Restaurant Reporter carries no ad- 
vertising and can be fearlessly critical. 
Published monthly, it is available by 
subscription only ($18.00 a year) but a 
special trial offer is available now. 



For a sample issue and details, send $1 to: 
THE RESTAURANT REPORTER 
Box 3456 NYC 10017 
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BEST 
BETS 

Recommendations of events, 

places, and phenomena 

of particular interest this week 



By Ellen Stern 




Through a Glass Starkly 

"It seemed a natural place to do an 
art project," says Lynn Hershman 
of Bonwit's 25 windows. So on 
October 28, after two years of con- 
vincing the brass (who must have 
finally realized it was time for 
their own Candy Pratts), she'll get 
her chance. In one window, she'll 
recreate the bizarre Chelsea Hotel- 
room environment she did in 1973 
in the Chelsea Hotel. She'll have 
eight-foot mouths talking about the 
future and live experts answering 
futuristic questions from people on 
the sidewalk. She'll do a seven- 
window series in which a woman 
ages from 20 to 40 as she strips 
and takes two showers en route. 
And then there is Bonnie, the man- 
nequin who, on Thursday, will 
appear to be leaping through a 
window on 56th Street and will 
then, for five days thereafter, be 
seen in Central Park, at the Met, 
in a 52nd Street subway station, 
and in SoHo (above) . . . talking 
via a cassette in her chest. 

LYNN HERSHMAN'S WINDOWS/Oc/O- 

ber 28-November 2/Bonwit Teller 



Roughing It 

The sandpaper Dennis Stiler sells from his sandpaper factory is available by 
the sheet (starting at 5 cents) , disk, or belt (ending at $30) . The uses it can 
be put to range from sanding wood, rubber, glass, gemstones, ice skates, 
and nuclear reactors to buffing leather to cleaning eggs. Carefully. 
world abrasive CO./1866 Eastern Parkway at Atlantic Avenue, Brooklyn/495-4300 



Plucky Seven 

Gone are the days of Zuckermann's $150 harpsichord kits. Here instead, in 
an Oriental-rugged space on Union Square West, are seven models of Zucker- 
mann's exquisite new harpsichords — which have, in recent years, been in- 
finitely refined by one David Way, who has reinstated tuning pins and re- 
placed Zuckermann's plywood soundboards with spruce. (The instruments 
sell for $225-$l,500 by the kit; thrice that When built to order by Bob Price, 
the reverent house craftsman.) But this place is more than a showroom. It is 
also the Baroque Music Center. And since every Baroque Music Center has 
its muse, there is Barbara Cadranel, a feisty little harpsichordist who tap- 
danced her way out of Beverly Hills to study Scarlatti, Soler, and flamenco 
dancing in Madrid . . . made her debut there, played at Segovia's festival in 
Santiago, and met Fernando Valenti (whom she happened to marry just two 
weeks ago). Barbara has set up a series of Thursday-night harpsichord con- 
certs; Louis Bagger, James Richman, Joseph Payne, Linda Skernick, and she 
herself will perform on the seven Zuckermann models. 
baroque music center/33 Union Square West/eleventh floor/ 989-7052 
Concerts start October 28 at 8 p.m./Tickets: $3.50 
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A Hatter of Courses 

It was achirp with ladies who lunch, museum, shop, and have a couple of 
hours to kill before picking up their girls at Spence. It was one o'clock at a 
pretty new restaurant called Summer-house (the bright dream of five young 
East Side women). As we spread fresh strawberry butter on our buttermilk 
biscuits, Elaine Kaufman came in with her dog. As we dipped into the 
delicate soup au pistou, we saw Susan Kohner waiting for a table. We 
loved our very rare fillet of beef with herb butter (and watched Elaine dis- 
patch her curried chicken salad with fresh fruit and avocado) , segued into 
the gloppy fudge dessert (as Elaine and her dog departed), and had a 
very nice time, thank you. 

suMMERHOUSE/Mad/soM Avenue at 91st Street/ 289-8062 



Tours for the Masking 

Halloween costume for grownups: 
Christopher Ross's silver belt with 
slim calf tie ($25) . 
shenanigans/384 Bleecker Street 
at Perry / 924-9284 
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Food / Florence Fabricant 

CULTURE HEROES: 

RATING THE TOP- SELLING YOGURTS 

". . .The proliferation of yogurts, imitation yogurts, and soft fro- 
zen versions in the past year or so has been incredible . . ." 



A Close Look at Strawberry Yogurt 



Yogurt has gone legitimate. In less 
than 50 years it has found its way from 
the off-off Balkans to Broadway. And 
there's a spin-off version — soft frozen 
yogurt — now playing the nabes. Last 
year, not counting soft frozen, New 
Yorkers spooned down about 200 mil- 
lion tangy cups of culture, one fourth 
the national total. And that number is 
sure to climb, because a majority of 
the households in our area have yet to 
buy any yogurt at all. 

The average large supermarket sells 
some 40 kinds of yogurt in three sizes. 
You can order yogurt at a Chock Full 
o' Nuts or the Hotel Algonquin or the 
West Side Tennis Club. You can buy it 
on a stick, in a cup, or freshly churned 
in a cone. It's served in hospitals, 
school cafeterias (where it is often the 
only item worth eating), company din- 
ing rooms, specialty stores, and on all 
Air India flights. President Ford, how- 
ever, has yet to request it at the White 
House. 

Yogurt is a type of fermented milk 
probably as old as civilization itself. 
Milk left to its own devices in the 
warm climate of the ancient Near East 
soured and thickened as bacteria turned 
the lactose (milk sugar) into lactic acid. 
Depending on the cultures in contact 
with the milk, it became either a mass 
of lumpy curds suspended in a watery 
fluid or coagulated into a tangy, custardy 
substance. The latter was quite palat- 
able and held up better than fresh milk. 
By saving a small amount each time, 
people found they could inoculate a 
subsequent batch and get approximately 
the same results. The end products — 
known variously as youghourt, keffir, 
leban, masslo, and koumyss — were 
made from the milk of goats, mares, 
sheep, buffalo, yak, or cows. 

The two bacteria that turn milk into 
yogurt were isolated early in this cen- 
tury by Elie Metchnikoff, a Russian 
Nobel prize-winning bacteriologist 
working at the Pasteur Institute in Par- 
is. Metchnikoff believed that the body's 
mechanism was capable of supporting 
life for 150 years if it wasn't rav- 
aged by disease. He observed that 
among Europeans, there were more 
centenarians in Bulgaria than else- 
where. A study (Continued on pane 70) 
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Strawberry is the most popular yo- 
gurt flavor. Our informal panel — which 
included several adults who were ex- 
perienced yogurt eaters (including one 
from the Balkans) and a child with a 
very sweet tooth — sampled most of the 
brands sold in the New York area for 
taste, color, texture, and general appe- 
tite appeal. As true yogurt lovers, we 
expected the yogurt to have a tangy, 
clean taste and a custardy texture. 

Supermarket house brands, excepting 
A & P's, were not included because 
they are usually produced by dairies al- 
ready part of our survey. Calorie counts 
are for eight-ounce containers. 

A & P Look Fit: Low fat, Swiss style; 
200 calories. Very sweet and thick, al- 
most gelatinous, unnaturally deep pink. 
Unacceptable. 

Axelrod: Low fat, sundae style; 280 cal- 
ories. Thick, tangy, flavorful. Preserves 
are thin and undistinguished. Good. 

Breakstone Stay 'n Shape: Low fat, sun- 
dae style; 250 calories. Light and fairly 
bland. Preserves are thin, do not have 
enough pieces of fruit. Fair. 

Breakstone Swiss Parfait: Low fat, 
Swiss style; 280 calories. Too sweet, 
puddinglike, shocking pink. Unaccept- 
able. 

Breyers: Whole milk, sundae style; 270 
calories. Pleasant, rich creamy texture, 
fresh-tasting, although somewhat sweet- 
er and less tangy than some other 
brands. Excellent preserves. A very 
good yogurt. 

Chock Full o' Nuts: Low fat, sundae 
style. By far the best fruit is in this 
product. The yogurt, made for Chock 
Full o' Nuts, is spooned into individual 
containers over fresh fruit. The yogurt 
has a creamy, almost whipped texture, 
but still tastes like yogurt. Very good, 
but the texture may not be for purists. 

Colombo: Whole milk, combination 
Swiss and sundae style; 230 calories. 
Preserves are on the bottom with fla- 
vored yogurt on top. Unstirred, the yo- 
gurt tasted only vaguely of strawberries. 
With the preserves stirred in, it had a 
cleaner flavor and a lighter, less gelati- 
nous texture than any other Swiss-style 
yogurt. Fair. 

Continental: Whole milk, sundae style; 
320 calories (sold in health-food stores). 
Very appealing, with bright red straw- 



berries, but looks can deceive. The tex- 
ture is too thick and waxy, hard to stir, 
more like cheese than yogurt. It tastes 
bitter. Any strawberry flavor is utterly 
masked by an overwhelmingly acrid 
honey taste. Inedible. 

Dannon: Low fat, sundae style; 260 
calories. Light, tangy, fresh-tasting. 
Not too sweet. Has the best preserves, 
with big pieces of strawberry. A very 
good yogurt. 

Lacto: Low fat, sundae style; 220 cal- 
ories. Light, somewhat tangy. The 
strawberry preserves are a little thin. 
Good yogurt. 

Maya: Whole milk, sundae style; 280 
calories (sold in health-food stores). 
Bright, attractive strawberry puree with 
a very rich and thick but creamy yo- 
gurt. The strawberries, sweetened with 
honey, are tasty. It's more like a coeur 
a la creme than a yogurt. Good, but 
only in small portions. 

New Country: The container says this 
is 96 percent fat free — so are most 
whole-milk yogurts, but this is made 
from skim milk. Swiss-style ripple; 279 
calories. A thick, starchy pudding, too 
sweet and too pink, laced with a thick, 
starchy saucelike substance, also too 
sweet. Unacceptable. 

Royal Dairy LowFat: Royal Dairy yo- 
gurts are made by Lacto. The Swiss- 
style strawberry has a very firm and 
gelatinous texture; the flavor is not as 
sweet as Light n' Lively's and it seems 
slightly chalky. Despite the yogurt's 
mauve color, the container says nothing 
about coloring. The sundae style is the 
same as Lacto. Both Royal Dairy ver- 
sions, 220 calories. Unacceptable. 

Sealtest Light n' Lively: Low fat, Swiss 
style; 250 calories. Too sweet, too deep- 
ly colored, too gelatinous. More like a 
pudding. Unacceptable. 

Sugarlo: Low fat, Swiss style, sugar 
free; 111 calories. The palest, least 
offensive pink of any of the Swiss-style 
strawberry yogurts, but tastes of nei- 
ther strawberries nor yogurt. A chem- 
ical feast. Simply awful. 

The adult panelists, whose tastes ran 
definitely to sundae-style yogurts, pre- 
ferred Breyers, Dannon, and Chock Full 
o' Nuts. Maya was considered good, 
but not yogurty. The child preferred 
Colombo. — F.F. 
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If you demand the 
finest Scotch whisky before dinner, 
why accept less after? 

Try Glayva. A traditional, Enjoy Glayva straight. Or served on- 

mellow after-dinner liqueur 1 the rocks in an old-fashioned glass, 

made from fragrant herbs and the 1 Because your enjoyment of 

finest, 100% Scotch Whiskies. I fine Scotch shouldn't have to end 

Aged and blended .^^T^ when the meal begins. 




Imported from Edinburgh, Scotland by Schcnlcy World T. & I. Co., N.Y. © 1975 Seventy proof. 




Fly/ Cruises 
American Express Style 
$895- $2,000 from New York 
on the T.S.S. Atlas.* 



13 14 day 
winter fly cruises! 
American Express has 
chartered a beautiful ship, the 
T.S.S. Atlas, we sail from Fort 
Lauderdale for 14 days to Cap 
Haitien, Ocho Rios, Aruba, La 
Cuaira (Caracas, Venezuela), 
Grenada, Barbados, Guade- 
loupe and St. Thomas. A special 
15-day Christmas cruise, 
at an additional cost, 
embarks Dec. 18 and includes 
Trinidad. A 13-day cruise leaves 
Jan. 2 (excluding Barbados). 
14-day cruises sail Jan 15, 29, 
Feb 12, 26, March 12. 

Come in or phone for free 
brochure. 

in New York City: 
1 50 East 42 Street — 21 2 687-3700 
374 Park Avenue— 212 421-8240 
65 Broadway— 212 344-6500 
125 Broad Street— 212 480-4590 
Travel Bureau in Macy s (Herald Sq ), 
Cimbels (33rd. St), Bloomingdale's, 
B. Altaian's and A & S (Fulton St.) 
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(Continued from page 68) of their diet 
revealed that they downed copious 
quantities of yogurt — several quarts a 
day was not uncommon. Metchnikoff 
examined Bulgarian yogurt under a 
microscope and labeled the pair of bac- 
teria that produced it — Lactobacillus 
bulgaricus and Streptococcus therm- 
ophilus. 

Metchnikoff reasoned that the good 
little bugs in yogurt would prolong life 
by destroying all harmful "wild ba- 
cilli" in the system, a theory later 
proved incorrect. (Though he ate plenty 
of yogurt himself, the scientist died at 
71.) Still, his writings popularized yo- 
gurt in Europe and helped to convince 
people that yogurt is a panacea, capa- 
ble of combating cancer, arteriosclero- 
sis, arthritis, and the entire gamut of 
digestive disorders. Research has been 
continuing in these areas. 

Commercially manufactured yogurt 
has been sold in New York since the 
1930s — but you had to know where to 
look. Only food faddists and a few 
ethnics bothered with it. Lacto brand 
started in the Bronx in 1936; Colombo, 
produced in Andover, Massachusetts, 
since 1931, was trucked down to the 
Armenian population on Mulberry 
Street in the early forties. 

The yogurt business took a great 
leap forward in 1942, when Joe and 
Juan Metzger came to New York to 
look up Daniel Carasso, son of the 
founder of the Danone Company, 
which had been making yogurt in 
Europe since 1919. With Carasso, the 
Metzgers started producing Dannon yo- 
gurt in a plant in the Bronx. Carasso 
left for Europe after World War II, 
leaving the Metzgers to try to sell yo- 
gurt to Americans. And they succeeded 
beyond anyone's wildest dreams. Their 
innovation was fruit preserves, first 
added in 1946. The American palate, 
which had been nurtured on ice cream, 
began to discover yogurt. "I knew we 
were over the hump when Bob Hope 
told a joke about yogurt and nobody 
laughed," Juan Metzger recalled. (That 
was almost two decades ago.) 

Yogurt became popular. It also be- 
gan to taste like ice cream. The orig- 
inal Dannon flavors with fruit pre- 
serves in the bottom of the container 
and plain yogurt on top are called "sun- 
dae style." The other brands of fruit 
yogurt produced in the East were also 
sundae style until the late 1960s. 
Then Borden and Sealtest introduced 
"Swiss-style" yogurts — premixed fruit 
yogurts with preserves or flavorings 
evenly distributed throughout. These 
are homogenized, and the typical yo- 
gurty tang is masked by a cloying sweet- 
ness. 

The true yogurt lover is about as 
charitable to Swiss-style yogurt as a 
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". . .'I knew,' said the man from Dannon, 'we were over the hump 
when Bob Hope told a yogurt joke and nobody laughed'. . ." 

potato-chip fan is toward Pringles. with fresh fruit, sauces, and other top- ice-creamy yogurt without the sensuous 
That's because, although Swiss-style pings. "Bloomingdale's yogurt" has texture of the soft frozen product. The 
yogurts eliminate stirring, they give you been so successful that the gourmet fruit flavors are excellent. And a spokes- 
additives instead. Both sundae- and shop is experimenting with hand-packed man for Sealtest hinted at an imminent 
Swiss-style yogurts can be "all natural" pints and quarts. Bloomingdale's is the breakthrough in the frozen-yogurt field, 
— meaning they contain no artificial in- only outlet using Hood's yogurt mix under "either the Breyers or the Light 
gredients. However, "natural" additives that is permitted to add its own flavor- n' Lively label." 

such as starch, pectin, gelatin, and car- ing to the plain mixture. There is no "standard of identity" 

amel color are sometimes included One day last autumn, shortly after for yogurt — that is, the Food and Drug 
when the manufacturer places taste and the Dannon yogurt store opened on Administration has not yet ruled on 
texture appeal above the integrity of East 86th Street, several observers what exactly, in its opinion, constitutes 
the yogurt. Swiss-style yogurts must noted that it outdrew the store across yogurt. Manufacturers, therefore, are 
have an additive — natural or artificial the street selling Haagen-Dazs ice free to modify drastically what should 
— in order to hold the fruit in suspen- cream by about three to one. That be a simple natural product and still 
sion, and this often produces a thick, store is now selling Frogurt along with call it yogurt. Fortunately, they are re- 
gummy, highly uncharacteristic texture, the ice cream. A Haagen-Dazs company quired to list all ingredients on the 
Most have artificial coloring, rendering store that just opened at 120 Montague labels. 

them vibrant shades of pink and mauve. Street in Brooklyn Heights is dispens- What about the cultists' claims that 
Colombo packages many of its flavors ing a new all-natural soft frozen yogurt yogurt is good for you? Some of them 
with a combined Swiss and sundae ef- heretofore unavailable in New York, have checked out. 
feet. Preserves are on the bottom of a (Haagen-Dazs plans to open another So far, yogurt has been used effec- 
container of lightly flavored, colored — yogurt store at 59th and Lexington in tively in cases of gastrointestinal up- 
but all-natural — yogurt. several months.) Colombo is supplying sets. Whereas it takes the digestive 

New Country brand goes a step fur- stores in New England with its own system three to four hours to break 
ther with a thick, starchy, sweet Swiss soft frozen yogurt. down the sugars in fresh milk, yogurt 

style that has the preserves or flavorings Dannon has been stocking super- is, to all intents and purposes, largely 
swirled through it, "ripple style." Also market freezers with eight-ounce cups predigested by those helpful bacteria. In 
distinctive is the eight-week shelf life of frozen Danny vanilla, strawberry, only one hour, the body puts the nutri- 
(thanks to the addition of potassium red raspberry, and boysenberry; it's an ents to use. Yogurt can be digested by 
sorbate and to thicker packaging). That 
is four to six weeks longer than many 
other Swiss-style yogurts will keep. 
(Sundae-style yogurts usually hold up 
longer than the Swiss-style do.) Despite 
the fact that the container may an- 
nounce "natural flavor," there is no 
brand of Swiss-style yogurt made with- 
out additives. Read the fine print. 

You can also choose between whole- 
milk yogurt (Breyers, Colombo) , which 
contains about 4 percent butterfat and 
tends to be naturally richer and thicker, 
and low-fat varieties, only 1 percent to 
1.5 percent fat (Dannon, Lacto, Break- 
stone, Light n' Lively, and a bevy of 
house labels and local dairy brands). 
In an eight-ounce container of unfa- 
vored yogurt, the difference between 
whole-milk and skim-milk versions 
amounts to about 30 calories. Preserves 
or flavorings will increase the caloric 
content of a cup of plain skim-milk 
yogurt from about 1 50 calories to some 
250 or more. 

The proliferation of yogurts, yogurt- 
type products, imitators, and soft fro- 
zen versions in the past year or so has 
been incredible. H. P. Hood, Inc., of 
Boston, the largest nationwide distribu- 
tor of a soft-serve yogurt mix (trade- 
marked Frogurt) has seen sales increase 
by over 300 percent in the past year. 
Frogurt is dished up in Bloomingdale's 
40 Carrots restaurant at Si. 45 for a ten- 
ounce portion (vanilla only) garnished 
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Soft Frozen Yogurt 

Whether at Bloomingdale's, Dannon yogurt stores, Yogurt Huts, or along- 
side the soft ice cream at A & B Snowflake in East Hampton, guilt-free but 
sensual swirls of softly frozen yogurt are a la mode. People with extraordi- 
nary between-meal scruples, who would never think of stopping for an ice 
cream cone, much less eating ice cream for lunch, have been known to try 
it. Without any fruit sauce, wheat germ, coconut, granola, sunflower seeds, 
nuts, or other wholesome toppings, soft frozen yogurt furnishes one half to 
one third fewer calories than a comparable portion of ice cream. 

Undaunted by the fact that Glenn Ratcliff, a sales representative for Dan- 
non, claimed that soft frozen yogurt could not be made at home, we decided 
to give it a whirl (or a swirl). I experimented using my own little Salton ice 
cream maker, only to find you cannot simply dump your favorite yogurt into 
the ice cream maker and obtain soft frozen. Dannon adds a natural stabilizer 
and a small amount of kosher gelatin to its mixture in order to obtain the 
proper texture; other brands have their own additives. 

The simplest home method is to add a small amount of corn syrup to whole- 
milk yogurt, either sundae or Swiss style, or corn syrup plus preserves to 
plain whole-milk yogurt. The advantage to this is that your soft frozen yogurt 
retains its soft texture, even after it has been removed from the ice cream 
maker and stored in the freezer. The result is not quite as smooth as the com- 
mercial product, nor does it hold up as long at room temperature. 

Homemade Soft Frozen Yogurt: Add one fourth cup light com syrup to 

a pint of whole-milk yogurt. Use either plain yogurt flavored with four to six 
tablespoons of fruit preserves (flavor to taste — the quantity varies according 
to the type of preserves) or Swiss or sundae style right out of the container. 
Mix the ingredients thoroughly, chill for two hours, then freeze according 
to directions for your ice cream maker. The freezing may take longer than it 
would for plain ice cream. Makes about three cups. — F.F. 
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Third World populations which genet- 
ically lack the enzyme required to con- 
vert milk sugar into acid; it has been 
prescribed for patients suffering from 
diarrhea or the bacterial imbalance re- 
sulting from heavy antibiotic therapy. 
It is still unclear whether yogurt pas- 
teurized after manufacture (without 
live cultures) is beneficial. 

Some people don't think anything 
available in the local supermarket could 
actually be therapeutic, so they buy their 
yogurt at a health-food store. Before 
Colombo began wholesale distribution 
in New York, a great many health-food 
stores carried the brand. Some still do 
— although, as one health-food-store 
manager put it, "now that everyone 
sells it, we can't get the same markup." 
Other health-food-store owners and 
employees may tell you they stock 
particular brands of yogurt because 
they are "made from better cultures," 
namely acidophilous. Acidophilus bac- 
teria are natural, essential inhabitants 
of the digestive system, but the colonies 
are often decimated by medication and 
food additives. You can ingest acidoph- 
ilous bacteria directly in special yogurts 
and milks (and even "yogurt tablets") 
or encourage their growth by eating 
regular yogurt, preferably one with live 
cultures and without additives. Eating 
acidophilous yogurt, therefore, is like 
wearing a belt and suspenders. 

The shelves of health-food stores are 
lined with yogurts made from special 
milks (goat's milk, for example, which 
produces a rich, thick, but light and 
utterly delicious yogurt) or from se- 
cret Bulgarian formulas. Whether some 
of these brands actually offer advan- 
tages over all-natural supermarket yo- 
gurts is highly debatable. But to buy 
yogurt in a health-food store is to pay 
almost double the supermarket price: 
roughly 60 to 80 cents for eight ounces. 

Yogurt is cheap, convenient, tasty, 
and satisfying. It is more nourishing 
but less social than a cup of coffee. It 
provides the benefits of whole milk 
without some of the drawbacks, and 
does not engender the guilt associated 
with consuming most snack foods. Soft 
frozen yogurt is always sold with op- 
tional wheat germ and granola top- 
pings, a teaming that suggests it must 
be good for you. And even if you prefer 
brands of yogurt loaded with additives, 
you might be doing yourself more good 
than harm. Still, studies have shown 
that people are not eating yogurt pri- 
marily because they want to lose weight 
or live past 100 (although a 1972 article 
in Vogue suggested that it might help 
one achieve both these goals, and al- 
though Dannon has filmed wrinkly cen- 
tenarians eating it in Soviet Georgia). 
Yogurt is becoming a habit simply be- 
cause people think it's good. ™ 
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Theater /Alan Rich 

ROCKY LIFE ON 
THE FARM 



". . . The Farm is full of dark, brooding counterpoint, intricate 
rhythms; its author has the mastery of a great composer . . ." 



The Farm is David Storey's latest 
play to reach these shores, and with it 
comes renewed assurance that this 43- 
year-old London writer has risen to 
somewhere near the top of his profes- 
sion. England is full of brilliant play- 
wrights, and some of them command 
a remarkable power over language 
and theatrical form. So does Storey, 
but he also — and better than anyone I 
can easily name — infuses his best work 
with a feeling for people, a compassion 
toward conflict of exactly human size. 
At the top of his form, he can deal 
with the rhythms and textures of per- 
sonal interaction with a mastery to 
which I will apply my highest form of 
praise: the mastery of a great composer. 

The Farm is full of a dark, brooding 
counterpoint, of a lean, spare treatment 
of dissonance, and of broad, intricate 
rhythms that summon up visions of 
Bach — not the cold monumentality of 
the B minor Mass, but the deep, bitter 
suffering of the Saint John Passion. His 
play is set in a dark landscape, the 
outer reaches of some place in York- 
shire where the ground is quite obvi- 
ously full of immovable, gray boulders. 
The people in his landscape struggle, 
constantly and intensely, to find some 
way to warm themselves, their bodies 
and their spirits both. They cannot — 
or, at least, do not — simply because the 
ways are strewn with boulders. Some- 
one, and I forget who, once marveled 
in print about the sovereign ability of 
human beings to throw stones onto 
their own paths. That is what Storey's 
play is basically about. 

In that Yorkshire farmhouse live two 
generations. There is a father who 
drinks, the more so out of realization 
that his heart can't stand it; a mother 
with decent enough inclinations, and a 
desperate need to find something, any- 
thing, to occupy her mind from one 
dark hour to the next; and three grown 
daughters. The older two, again mainly 
as a way of keeping warm, dabble from 
time to time in hopeless sexual involve- 
ments; the youngest is into agitprop. 
This brings her the ridicule of her older 
sisters, and it also nets her the furtive 
attention of a decent, uncomplicated 
villager. There is also a son, who arrives 
home from parts unknown at the first- 




act curtain. He has in tow a woman 
twice his age, divorced with two 
grown children, whom he intends to 
marry. That bombshell gives off a mo- 
mentary heat, which the family vainly 
struggles to absorb. But the son, his 
lady-love sensibly fled, goes off again 
into darkness. At the end there is a 
delicious small irony: The village boy 
drops in, and is welcomed to breakfast 
as a surrogate son, with the affection 
the son himself had failed to elicit. 

Such a plot, although long in the 
telling, doesn't have the grandeur to 
generate a great deal of dramatic move- 
ment. What it does generate, as Storey 
thrusts it upon his stage, is a broad 
spectum of dark, poignant tone-color. 
(Again, the musical analogy is inescap- 
able.) It is a play full of thinking, 
marvelously written to be performed, 
and, to invoke a reviewers' cliche that 
I try to use sparingly, unforgettable. 

Once again, the Circle Repertory 
Company has introduced a valuable 
new play with its own fund of valuable 
skill and wisdom. The direction of 
Marshall W. Mason is marvelously ob- 
servant of the lights and shadows — 
especially the shadows — in Storey's 
script. His long evening (the play is in 
three acts, a form which, I had thought, 
had gone the way of the three-volume 
novel) moves without dead spots, and 
with a beautifully controlled mounting 
of tension. As usual, Mason is working 
with a superlative cast. As the three 
daughters, Debra Mooney, Trish Hawk- 
ins, and Nancy Snyder play with a fine 
sense of give and take, and even look 



enough alike to be sisters. Jack Gwil- 
lim, as the father, has a certain monot- 
ony in his voice that becomes wearing 
until you realize that the tone exactly 
fits the character. Ruby Holbrook is 
your basic suffering mother, but has 
some moments of touching eloquence; 
Michael Ayr, as the villager, and Jeff 
Daniels, as the son, are both unexcep- 
tionable. And again, John Lee Beatty 
has accomplished some small miracle 
with his set, so keenly observed as to 
become part of the play itself. 

Among the many militants in the 
cause of women's rights now staking 
out claims on the literary horizon, I 
have long cherished a particular affec- 
tion for Eve Merriam who — in terms of 
a neat sense of irony, and a genuine 
wit that never loses its cool — remains 
every bit a lady in the best sense of the 
word. Ms. Merriam's new entertain- 
ment at the downtown Circle in the 
Square is called The Club, and the title, 
I am glad to report, refers to a phenom- 
enon of sociality rather than weaponry. 

It is Ms. Merriam's interesting, and 
workable, notion that the evils that men 
do to women are fully capable of speak- 
ing for themselves. Her play — I guess 
you could call it that — is actually a 
tense, beautifully formed series of in- 
terlocking skits, all of them drawn 
from turn-of-the-century songs, jokes, 
and conversational gambits, and all 
dealing in some way with man-made 
putdowns of women: as fluffy little 
love-objects, as homemaking man-eaters, 
as beelzeblubbery mothers-in-law. The 
skits themselves are done by members 
of some fashionable men's club of 
around 1910, plus a bellboy, waiter, 
and the chap at the piano. To point 
up the irony, all seven roles are actu- 
ally taken by women. 

A handsome cast they are, and won- 
derfully adept, under Tommy Tune's 
light-footed direction, at holding the 
spoofing at a respectable, believable 
level. Gloria Hodes, who has sung at 
the Met, is superb as a dashing, roman- 
tic type; Joanne Beretta has some ex- 
traordinary bits as a heavy; Marlene 
Dell and Terri White have a dazzling, 
sinister tap-dance duet that you have 
to see to believe. m 



Illustrated by Gina Fresctiet 
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Fashion / Priscilla Tucker 



THE LATEST FASHION SPUR: 
RIDING BOOTS 

This fall the money rides roughshod as riding boots- 
English and western-take over the streets. 




Riding English: 

Boots on this page 
are all versions, 
real or fashion, 
of classic English 
boots. Made-in- 
Italy boot, right, 
bands the heel 
with gold (SI 25 
at Ann Taylor, 15 
East 57th Street) . 




Half-mast: Best- 
selling boot at 
Henri Bendel is 
Margaret Terrold's 
sleeked-up riding 
boot. Available in 
mid-calf version 
($95) , right 1 , or in 
traditional knee- 
high style ($110). 



The real thing: 

Classic riding boot, 
right, with instep 
strap to anchor a 
spur, made by 
Marlborough in 
England, not only 
has the best price 
but it is also 
available in wide- 
calf version 
($69.50 at Miller's, 
123 East 24th 
Street) . 
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Low down: What 
better way to 
bypass boot bulge 
under pant legs 
than with the 
classic low jodhpur 
boot, above 
($49.95 at H. 
Kauffman & Sons. 
139 East 24th 
Street) . 



Copyrighted 






Spanish "Frye": 
Apr&s-Fryes are 
everywhere. 
UNISA's rawhide 
is one of the most 
popular ( $64 at 
Maxim's. 627 
Madison Avenue, 
and Creations 'n' 
Things, 265 West 
72nd Street) . 




Old flame: Flame 
stitching is big 
with cowboys like 
Larry Mahan. 
White-with-brown 
boot is in his 
collection ($92 at 
Miller's, 123 East 
24th Street). 



East meets West: 
Polo boot, nineteen 
inches high and 
rugged, is listed in 
both the eastern- 
and western-boot 
pages of Kauff- 
man's catalog. In 
tan ($99.50) or 
brown ($89.50) 
glove leather, at H. 
Kauffman & Sons, 
139 East 24th 
Street. 





Illustrated by George Stavrino? 
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Tea Ceremony 

Oct. 20 -Nov. 30 




Oriental Art Inc. 
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SHOP 

"The largest selection 
of backgammon boards 
at surprisingly lowpricesr 




?7th Street 



ast 77th Street 
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Music 



THE NEW FISHER HALL- 
A COUPLE OF SQUEAKERS 

". . . Testing acoustics with Brahms is like 
testing a sieve with molasses . . ." 



Monday, October 18. Heigh-ho the 
glamorous, schizophrenic life. Tomor- 
row is the reopening of Avery Fisher 
Hall, and also the opening of Best 
Friend, a new Broadway play. I call the 
play's agent to see if I can go tonight, 
to the last preview. The play, by 
Michael Sawyer, is a drab little pot- 
boiler in which Barbara Baxley (with a 
voice resembling Brillo) is an alcoholic 
spinster who tries to break up her best 
friend's engagement by telling him (the 
best friend's boyfriend) that she (the 
best friend) ... oh, the hell with it. I 
can't tell you how the play came out; I 
can only tell you how / came out: 
early. How long, O Lord? 

Tuesday, October 19. The paper ar- 
rives at eight, with news that the Phil- 
harmonic may be on strike tonight. Oh 
goody, I say; maybe I can stay home 
and finish the quarry-tile floor my room- 
mate and I have been putting down for 
the last three weeks. At ten I call the 
office and invent a cold. That way, if 
there is a concert, I won't have to 
shlep around my black-tie stuff all 
day. I also warn them that, if there 
isn't a concert, they'd better have some- 
thing else ready to fill this space. A 
writer is alerted, and spends the rest 
of the day on pins and needles. 

Then I call the Philharmonic. Noth- 
ing to report, they say. The orchestra 
is meeting at noon. Stay by the phone. 

At three I call again. Nothing to re- 
port. The orchestra is meeting at five. 
Stay by the phone. 

At 5:30 I call again. Nothing to re- 
port. Come in anyhow; even if there's 
no concert, the cocktail party is still on. 

At 6:30 I settle down at the cocktail 
party, resplendent in black tie. Nothing 
to report. I start wondering what 
movies are on, at theaters where I won't 
be taken for an usher. Press people — 
Frank Milburn of the Philharmonic, 
John O'Keefe of Lincoln Center — keep 
disappearing into phone booths and 
coming out looking worried. Paul Hume 
regales us with stories of the strike at 
the Washington Post. There is a wire 
from President Ford, congratulating the 
Philharmonic on the "beautifully reno- 
vated and revitalized" hall which, of 
course, he hasn't seen. There's a critic 
for you! 



At 7:50, Max Arons and Phil Sipser 
of the Musicians Union arrive with 
glad tidings: There is a contract. The 
orchestra will get $480 a week after 
three years, still $20 less than the Chi- 
cago Symphony. Oh well, you couldn't 
get me to live in Chicago for $20, or 
even $20,000, a week. 

I take my seat in the hall. After 
fourteen years of advanced technolog- 
ical hanky-panky, the final solution has 
been to return to basic values: wood, 
plaster, straight lines. The hall is hand- 
some for the first time in its history. 
The blend of traditional design and 
contemporary light and color is daz- 
zling. Why couldn't they have done 
this at the Met? 

At 8:45, fifteen minutes late, Boulez 
starts the concert. With all the noise 
in the audience, acoustical evaluation 
during "The Star-Spangled Banner" is 
difficult. It isn't much easier in the 
Brahms Violin Concerto; testing acous- 
tics with Brahms's orchestration is like 
testing a sieve with molasses. Even so, 
it is obvious that there has been an 
enormous improvement. There is air 
around the highs; they might, if any- 
thing, be a little too bright. More im- 
portant, the bass has body and defini- 
tion; it now stands like musical tone, 
not merely a dull roar. I remember that 
Nathan Milstein was the violinist at the 
first Philharmonic concert I ever went 
to, when Carnegie Hall was painted 
Campbell's soup red. I also remember 
that that was a long time ago; Mil- 
stein's playing tonight is full of squeaks, 
slides, and bad intonation. That makes 
two squeakers in one night. 

The complete Firebird is a better test 
of the sound, but not of the patience; 
Stravinsky was wise to have made a 
shorter suite for concert use. But the 
orchestra sounds incredibly good; the 
tone is robust and beautifully focused, 
and I think that dat ol' debbil echo is 
gone. Obviously, no one concert can 
demonstrate what the hall can now ac- 
complish. We need to hear the blend 
in Mozart's orchestration, the definition 
of line in something for small ensem- 
ble, many other things. But I do be- 
lieve that this is the last time I'll need 
my tux for the inauguration of a new 
hall at Lincoln Center. — Alan Rich 
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This Christmas, give 

New York to 
someone you like. 



Sharing is part of the spirit of the season. 

And sharing ways to live better is one 
of the nicest presents anyone can get. 

And you'll be giving just that— when you 
give New York Magazine for Christmas. 

Every week, New York shows you and 
your friends where to find bargains : 

• where to get everything from antiques 
to pets for less; 

• where to get a good meal for $5— and 
where you'll get a bad meal for $50; 

• where to find ways to organize your 
home, lose weight, entertain guests. 

And New York is a lot more: It's pro- 
vocative film reviews by John Simon; Alan 



Rich on music; Gael Greene on restau- 
rants; and William Flanagan on personal 
financial tips .... 

It's Gail Sheehy with her brilliant ex- 
ploration of adult behavior 

It's Richard Reeves, Adam Smith, 
Aaron Latham, and Dan Dorfman on 
what's happening in the world of back- 
room politics and high finance. 

New York Magazine is a gift that's not 
only entertaining and exciting, but infor- 
mative. 

So get into the spirit of Christmas with 
New York and give someone you like the 
gift that's not forgotten the whole year 
through. 
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COMPETITION NUMBER 268 



BY MARY ANN MADDEN 



STOREFRONT DOCTOR— Dr. Morton lances a boil, prepares to go golfing, 
and refuses treatment to a sick woman because of spiraling insurance costs. 
Dr. Morton: Wm. Schallert. 

ILONA — Twice-divorced Ilona is a magazine editor and successful interior 
designer. In tonight's episode, Ilona discovers her date is homosexual. Ilona: 
Patricia Bryant. Bill: Patricia Bryant. 

COMPUTER COP — A short circuit causes Astro to attack the police commis- 
sioner, clone himself, and become confused about a rabbit. Astro: Larry Kert. 

Above, plots to be buried. Competitors are invited to devise one TV Guide 
listing for a program which will not be renewed. 



Results of Competition 265, in which you 
were asked to invent remarks from Martian 
to Earthling upon the landing of Viking 
III. 

Report: Now we know. In a huge entry, 
many repeats. Among them: "Have an 
Earth bar." "One giant step for mars- 
kind." "Yankee go home." "Kilroy was 
here." "I'd like to explain the advantages 
of owning a: full-term policy/condomin- 
ium/canal." "Doctor Kissinger, I pre- 
sume?" "You're late." "Move it, Mac, 
you're in a tow-away zone." "Four bucks 
for the first hour." "Any Tang?" "Are you 
married?" "Welcome, Ambassador Nixon." 
"Hi, fella; new here?" "Not now, we're 
watching Mary Hartman." "Keep your 
pods to yourself." "May I see your license 
and registration?" "Welcome to the red 
planet Mars, comrade." These among Star 
Trek jokes, Lockheed jokes, Welles, Crater, 
and Earhart jokes. CB radio jargon. Igpay 
Atinlay. And of course, Martian. Have a 
good zrohk. 

First Prize of "Fire and Ice" by Andrew 
Tobias (William Morrow & Co.) to: 

"Hey man, give me six." 

Judi Stark, N. Miami, Fla. 

"Did you see our ads or did you hear 
about us through a friend?" 

Alan Olshan, Fresh Meadows, N.Y. 

")ust for a protection shot, would you get 
back on and come out again? First the 
commander, then the scientist . . ." 

Wally Otesen, Westport, Conn. 

Runner-up Prizes of one-year subscriptions 
to "New York" to: 

"Who's the leader of the pack that's made 
for you and me? Q-R-Z D-P-L 
Q-R-T-Y-P!" 

Frederick T. Bell, NYC 
sp. mention: Rosemarie Williamson, 
Basking Ridge, N.J. 



"Excuse the mess. We weren't expecting 
company." 

Ruth Migdal, Bklyn. 



way 



, yes, about 35,000,000 miles back that 

Arthur Shapiro, Houston, Tex. 
sp. mention: Gerald Jay Levy, NYC 
Henry Morgan, Truro, Mass. 



"So you're what's in those flying cups!" 
James Fechheimer, Glen Head, N.Y. 
sp. mention: Al Crespo, Somers, Conn. 

And Honorable Mention to: 

"Hey there, you with the stars in your 
eyes!" 

Margaret D. Dale, Longmeadow, Mass. 

"Hi! My name is Jimmy Crater, and I'm 
running for president. . . ." 

similarly: Matthew Linsey, 
Cherry Hill, N.J. 
Stuart H. Rakoff, Reston, Va. 

"Actually, I attended one of your univer- 
sities, UCLA." 

Mark Sherman New Paltz, N.Y. 

"Say! Are those Earth shoes you're wear- 
ing?" 

Elizabeth G. Wolf, Chicago, III. 

"Your Earth is in Pisces? Far out!" 

Stephen Pearlman, Los Angeles, Calif, 
sp. mention: Fran Ross, NYC 

"Milk chocolate, sugar, corn syrup, al- 
monds, hydrogenated vegetable oil, honey, 
egg whites, vegetable protein. (Milk choco- 
late contains sugar, milk, cocoa butter, 
emulsifier, natural and artificial flavors.)" 
Bernard X. Wolf), Long Island City, N.Y. 

"Breathes there a man with soul so dead/ 
Who never to himself hath said: 'Blukie 
klenell smalkog mnulush pokockanino'?" 

Ms. Simi Kirschner, Bronx 



". . . and our astronauts just loved Christo's 
fence — what happened to it?" 
similarly: Nina Marks, Mill Valley, Calif. 

Norman & Gloria Goldblatt, 
Rochester, N.Y. 

"From earth? Say, do you know Sue Men- 

gers?" 

Hartley S. Spatt, Whitestone, N.Y. 
sp. mention: Dr. Craig Shecter, Phila., Pa. 
Regina O. Sokas, Washington, D.C. 

"Gimme your wallet." 

Bard Lemkau, Locust Valley, N.Y. 

"Sorry, I gave at the office." 

Estelle Krieger, E. Brunswick, N.J. 

Susie Goldstein, Bronx 



"Freeze!" 



Leslie facobson, Lynn, Mass. 



"John? Martian! John. . . ." 

David G. McAneny, Upper Darby, Pa. 

"Oh, John — Not here, not like this!" 

Don Beckett, Boulder, Colo. 

"Hey Harvey, come look at the balloon. 
Its lips arc moving." 

Frank Oveis, NYC 

"We represent the Lollypop League and 
we want to welcome you to Munchkin- 
land." 

Becky Younger, Ithaca, N.Y. 

"Hi, guys. I'll fix you a drinkie while you 
get out of those jumpsuits and then you 
must tell me just everything." 

Jack Ryan, NYC 

"You have the right to remain silent " 

Edward Steinberg, Silver Spring, Md. 
Roland L. Holler, Bismarck, N.D. 

Beth Levy, Atlanta, Ga. 

"Hi there, urn, ah, hot enough for ya?" 

Jacqueline Fogel, Jamaica, N.Y. 

"Would you happen to have a W?" 

Jamin Alcoriza, NYC 

"Did you bring ice?" 

Elaine Stallworth, Willow Grove, Pa. 

"Hope you brought your racquet!" 

Grace Marx, Floral Park, N.Y. 

"Did you remember to bring the Times 
and bagels?" 

Edmund Conti, Summit, N.J. 

"Sorry. Didn't you see the sign? Visiting 
hours are over. Come back tomorrow." 

Lewis Tanner, NYC 

"Sorry. Full." 

Ann Woodyard, Westminster, Colo. 
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"Hmmm — you have two eyes, two ears, 
one nose, one mouth, and — oops, ring 
around the collar!" 

Janis Blumberg, Bklyn. 

"Pardon me, but your, um, collar is open." 

Iris Bass, Bklyn. 

"Hit much traffic?" 

Eric Stevens, Newton, Mass. 

"You just missed our Veterans Day pa- 
rade." 

Stanley Swartz, Elizabeth, N.f. 

"Greetings. Hello. Welcome. What's down?" 

Enis Monte, Macon, Ca. 

"Have a piece of the Rock!" 

Physics Bldg. SUNY, Albany, N.Y. 

"What's your handle?" 

Harvey R. Lambert, McLean, Va. 

"You'll find us to be simple, unaffected, 
down-to-Mars people."- 

Ted Berkelmann, Bronx 

"Must you dig?" 

Ms. Gene Winslow, Summit, N.f. 

"I don't find your name. Did you have a 
reservation?" 

similarly: Alex Vaughn, Old Lyme, Conn. 

Steve Krotz, NYC 

"Want to have lunch at Bloomie's?" 

similarly: fames Corey Padnos, NYC 
Nikki Rosa, NYC 

"Rosebud." 

Third-floor Archibald, Providence, R.I. 

"You are standing on my foot." 

Raymond E. Benenson, Niskayuna, N.Y. 

"May we put a pebble in your elbow?" 

Irving Younger, Ithaca, N.Y. 

"They can put a man on Mars but they 
can't cure the common vimmel." 

Carol White, NYC 
sp. mention: Linda Neukrug, Bklyn. 

"So, what brings you to this part of the 
universe?" 

Linda Teich, Westport, Conn. 

"Hey, shouldn't you be getting back for 
Sunday's game with the Bears?" 

/. M. Riordan, Laguna Beach, Calif. 



tion. 



better not drive home in this condi- 
Daniel A. fames, Shreveport, La. 



"Welcome. As 'Competition' editor of New 
Mars magazine, I eagerly await your first 
words to determine the winners of our. .." 

Miles Klein, E. Brunswick, N.J. 



Contest Rules: One entry only should be sent to 
Competition Number 268, New York Magazine, 
755 Second Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10017. It 
must be received by November 5. Editor's decisions 
are final and all entries become the property of 
New York. First-prize winners will receive The 
Last Empire, by Clark Worswick and Ainslle Em- 
bree (Aperture Inc.). Runners-up will receive a 
one-year subscription to New York. Results and 
winners' names will appear in the issue of Decem- 
ber 6. Out-of-town postmarks are given three days' 
grace. Postcards please. m 




"A little WOR 
really makes the difference." 



While you're busy running 
around all day, WOR radio will 
keep you well informed about who 
else is running. 

With good questions. And 
promising answers. In-depth 
coverage of all the issues, and 
one-to-one interviews right from 
the experts mouths. 

For a real difference of opinion 
tune in to The Arlene Francis 
Show, The Patricia McCann 



Program, Jack O'Brian's 
"Critics Circle',' The Fitzgeralds 
and Sherrye Henry. 

On WOR radio. Everyday 
from 10 to 4. 



Everyone can use a little 
everyday. 



IRADO STATION 



HW1 



L'oufcLierre 

^tnil SFrrtirlt Discotheque 

J Brtl 55tl; *ttr.t. Nrta lj«k. Ncto TJ,uk 

Id. 2l.3-13>>3 



THE AUTHENTIC 
JAPANESE MASSAGE 
IN A JAPANESE 
ATMOSPHERE 

SAUNA. NEEDLE-SHOWERS 
LOUNGE 

monday thru Saturday 
by appointment 
1 a.m. to 12 p.m. 




.200 WEST 57TH STREET/ 757-2 



4 Ja/fl&VkK*m 
/•/OW^ItaMan Cuisine 
\[aJ Lunch • Dinner 
Supper • Entertainment 
Free Parking • American, 
Express 

409 West 39th St Tel.: 947-9811—7 days 






Gortinsrtel 

Lunch • Dinner • Cocktail Lounge 

• Supper Til 3 A.M. 
Lynn Richards, Mark Maverick 
and Peter Vamos 

at the piano 
210 East 58th Street Tel: PL 3-5513 
(Between 3rd ft 2nd Aves.) 
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Your Own Business / William Flanagan 

MUNICIPAL-BOND FUNDS: 

TAX FREE, FOB YOU AND ME 

"...Money managers are rushing to the Securities and Exchange 
Commission to register the new tax-free municipal-bond funds..." 




The Bonds That Free 

You don't have to be a millionaire to 
get tax-free income. In fact, you don't 
even have to be slightly well off. You 
too can invest in tax-free municipal 
bonds with as little as $100 to spare. 
And you can get your money back on 
a moment's notice. (Typically, tax-free 
bonds sell in amounts of $5,000 and 
up, and can be difficult — and expensive 
— to buy and sell at will.) 

The vehicle that permits so many 
new, small investors to buy tax-free 
bonds is a familiar one — the mutual 
fund. But it was only recently that the 
federal government gave the green light 
to funds that would put their assets 
into municipal bonds, manage the port- 
folio, and pass along the dividends to 
stockholders — tax free. 

You can guess what the result has 
been — the money managers' stampede 
to the Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission to register such funds. Kemper 
Municipal Bond Fund was the ice- 
breaker, followed by Fidelity Municipal 
Bond Fund, Federated Tax-Free Income 
Fund, Dreyfus Tax Exempt Bond Fund, 
Scudder Managed Municipal Bonds, 
and American General Municipal Bond 
Fund. It's predicted that there will be 



at least 25 such funds by year-end. 

Note: For years some brokers have 
offered their customers what are known 
as "unit investment trusts" that like- 
wise buy municipal bonds and pass 
along the dividends, tax free, to the 
participants. But such funds are not 
as flexible as the new mutual funds. 

Yields on the new funds are not all 
that dramatic — typically, less than 7 
percent — but more, say, than a stan- 
dard savings account yields. And you 
don't have to be in an astronomic tax 
bracket for that figure to be impressive. 



If you are a single taxpayer, for exam- 
ple, earning $14,000 to $16,000 per 
year, you are in the 3 1 percent income- 
tax bracket. And if you net a tax-free 
yield of 6 percent on your investment, 
it is equivalent to a taxable yield — say, 
that from a savings account — of 8.7 
percent. As the chart makes clear, the 
more you earn, the bigger the advantage. 

With such significant tax advantages 
for so many potential investors, it's no 
surprise that managers of the new funds 
expect a rapid growth in assets. Ed- 
ward C. Johnson 3d, general partner of 



Tax-Free Bonds: Earn More, Save More 







Your 


Tax-Free Yield 


Taxable Income 


Bracket 


Of 6% Equals 






Is: 


Taxable Yield of: 


Joint Return 


Single Return 


36% 


9.38% 


$24,000-28,000 


$18,000-20,000 


20,000-22,000 


38 


9.68 


28,000-32,000 


39 


9.84 


22,000-26,000 


40 


10.00 


32,000-36,000 


42 


10.34 


36.000-40,000 


26,000-32,000 


45 


10.91 


40,000-44,000 


48 


11.54 


44,000-52,000 


32,000-38,000 


50 


12.00 


52,000-64,000 


53 


12.77 


64,000-76,000 


38,000-44,000 


55 


13.33 
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WE BEATTHE STRIPES 
OFF OUR COMPETITION. 




THE TRIUMPH TR7 

VICKXggtTjON ^ 





BRIDGEHAMPTON, 
POCONO, 
NELSON LEDGES 
AND PUEBLO, 
TR7 IS THE SHAPE 
THAT WON. 



,c » victories in only a few months of 
!OCK, competition is unheard-of. 

TON, For ,ne TR7 10 ho™ wo" tnese 

v ' c,ories ogainst such fine racing 
veterans as Lotus, Datsun and 
Porsche, makes it truly a cause 
EBLO, to celebrate. 
[-] AP£ Which explains the celebration 
on wheels above: the Triumph 
TR7 Victory Edition. 
It sports free competition-type spoker 
wheels, vinyl roof and racing stripes. 
And it's available at participating dealers 
for a limited time only. 
So don't just sit there idling. Because by 
the time you read this ad, TR7 may well 



have become one of the few sports cars 
ever to be a National Champion its first 
year out. Then, simply finding a TR7 
Victory Edition will be a victory all by itself. 
For the name of your nearest participating 
Triumph dealer call : 800447-4700. 
In Illinois call: 800-322-4400. British Leyland 
Motors Inc., Leonia, N.J. 07605. 




ITR7 



EVEN NAPOLEON REALIZED YOU CANT WIN 
EVERYTHING WITH AN ARMY. 




Discover Napoleon's legendary grand passion, the uniquely light 
blending of the essence of Andalusian tangerines and superb cognac. Since 1803, 
it has justly been La Grande Liqueur Imperiale. 

For free recipe book, "Fire 'n' Ice", write to: Somerset Importers. Ltd., Dept. SP, 
100 Park Ave.. N.Y. 10017. 80 Proof. Imported by Somerset Importers, Ltd., N.Y. 
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Fidelity Municipal Bond Fund, reports 
that on September 10, his fund had 
$10 million in assets; as of October 13, 
the figure had grown to $60 million. He 
estimates that in the next three to four 
years, all such funds will have taken 
in a total of up to $5 billion. Glen R. 
Johnson, president of Federated Tax- 
Free Income Fund, is even more opti- 
mistic. He estimates that as of January 
1, 1978, the tax-free municipal-bond 
funds will have $10 billion in assets. 
All of which adds up to a lot more cap- 
ital for city, state, and other tax-free 
agencies to borrow. Incidentally, figur- 
ing on a debt-per-capita basis, New 
York City's debt is not the nation's 
highest, despite the city's poor Moody's 
rating of "Caa." The debt level in New 
York City is $1,023 per person, topped 
by Atlanta, Georgia ($1,168); Wash- 
ington, D.C. ($1,163); and Los Angeles 
($1,380). 

The portfolios of the various funds 
don't differ substantially in the quality 
of holdings. Most hold or will hold 
bonds that are A-rated or higher. 

But the funds do differ substantially 
in cost to the buyer. There are two 
types: load and no-load, as with other 
kinds of mutual funds. The load is the 
commission paid to the broker or sales- 
man who sells you the fund. No-load 
funds have no such sales charge, but 
still have management fees and other 
charges, typically less than 1 percent. 
No-load funds are usually not available 
through stockbrokers, but most of the 
loaded funds are or will be. Here are a 
few facts on some of the new funds: 

□ American General Municipal Bond 
Fund, which was not yet approved as 
of this writing, is expected to carry a 
sales charge as high as 4.75 percent, 
and as low as 1.25 percent, depending 
upon the amount of money you invest. 
The minimum will be $2,500. Amer- 
ican General can be contacted at 2777 
Allen Parkway, Houston, Texas 77019, 
or by phone at (713) 529-4211. Your 
own broker, if you have one, might also 
have a prospectus. 

□ Dreyfus Tax Exempt Bond Fund 
is no-load, and requires an initial in- 
vestment of at least $2,500. Subsequent 
investments may be made in incre- 
ments of $100. Management fees and 
operating fees are .95 percent or less, 
deducted monthly. For more informa- 
tion, write the fund at 600 Madison 
Avenue, New York, New York 10022, 
or call 935-5700. Outside New York, 
the toll-free number is (800) 223-5525. 

□ Federated Tax-Free Income Fund 
is also a no-load fund, and the mini- 
mum initial investment is $1,000. Ad- 
ditional investments can be made in 
$100 increments. The investment ad- 
visory fee is about .9 percent of the 
fund's daily net assets. A Pittsburgh- 
Copyrighted mi 



". . .Take out an 'inflation guard' policy to 
update your homeowner's insurance..." 



based fund, Federated can be contacted 
by phone toll-free at (800) 245-2423. 

□ Fidelity Municipal Bond Fund is 
likewise a no-load fund, with a mini- 
mal initial investment of $5,000. Sub- 
sequent investments can be in any 
amount. The total management fee is 
about .6 percent. Write Fidelity at 
82 Devonshire Street, Boston, Massa- 
chusetts 02109, or call the toll-free 
number: (800) 225-6190. 

□ Kemper Municipal Bond Fund is 
the first and probably the biggest of 
the new funds, with assets in excess 
of $95 million. It carries a sales charge 
of 4.75 percent, and calls for a mini- 
mum initial investment of only $100, 
with additional investments in incre- 
ments of only $25. Try your broker 
first for a copy of the prospectus, or 
write the fund at 120 South LaSalle 
Street, Chicago, Illinois 60603. Tele- 
phone is (312) 346-3223. 

□ Scudder Managed Municipal 
Bonds is no-load, with a minimum in- 
vestment of $1,000. Later investments 
can be in any amount; management fee 
is about .5 percent. Write Scudder at 
10 Post Office Square, Boston, Massa- 
chusetts 02109, or call (800) 225-2470. 

In addition to the above, as of this 
writing several other funds were known 
to be in registration, including Massa- 
chusetts Financial; T. Rowe Price; Op- 
penheimer; Kidder, Peabody; Putnam; 
and Investors Diversified Services. 

Homeowner's Insurance 

It is already a stale joke in the sub- 
urbs that most homeowners could not 
afford to buy the homes they live in 
now if they had to pay today's prices. 
But it's a rather grim note to think 
that the same homeowners probably 
wouldn't be able to replace those 
homes if they were destroyed or se- 
verely damaged, either. 

Inflation has played havoc with 
many a homeowner's insurance policy. 
The cost of major home repairs has 
more than doubled in the last ten years. 
For every $100 spent on reshingling a 
roof in 1967, you would now have to 
lay out $236. Repair bills that were 
$100 then are $201.50 now. 

In updating your insurance, you 
needn't insure your home for the full 100 
percent of its value, of course, since not 
even a major fire would destroy its 
foundation, walkways, or the drive- 
way. It's wise, though, to carry at least 
80 percent of the replacement value of 
the home. One good reason: If your 
homeowner's policy is equal to at least 



that amount, claims involving struc- 
tural damage to your home are settled 
on the full replacement cost. 

But if your coverage is less, on such a 
claim — say, for a roof on your ten-year- 
old home that has been damaged — you 
will be paid less. You will get the 
higher of the following: the cost of the 
repair work less the amount the roof 
has depreciated; or, a percentage of 
the replacement cost based on the 
amount of insurance you carry. If you 
have 50 percent coverage, you would 
get five eighths of the replacement cost; 
if you had 70 percent, seven eighths, 
and so on. 

To update your coverage perma- 
nently, you might want to take out an 
"inflation guard" policy, which in- 
creases the amount of coverage 4 per- 
cent per year automatically (your pre- 
miums also rise, of course) . 

Second Thoughts on IRA's 

The recent Tax Reform Act in- 
creased slightly the amount of money 
you can stick into an individual re- 
tirement account. Starting in 1977, you 
can set aside a maximum of $1,750 a 
year if you are married and your spouse 
is not working. If your spouse is em- 
ployed, and also has an IRA, the limit 
is $875 each. 

But most of the major drawbacks 
about IRA's (see this column in the Au- 
gust 9 issue) are still there, and should 
be considered carefully before you 
open or expand your account, if you 
are eligible for one. (You are eligible if 
your employer offers no pension plan. 
You can deduct money paid into an 
IRA account up to 15 percent of your 
taxable income, or $1,500, whichever 
is less.) 

As is pointed out in the Mercer 
Bulletin, published by William M. 
Mercer, Inc., an employee-benefit coun- 
seling firm, here are some clinkers: 

□ Capital-gains treatment and tax- 
averaging procedures are not available 
for lump-sum distributions. 

□ Any distributions paid after you 
die are subject to estate tax. 

□ If you deposit too much money 
in the account — more than the law per- 
mits — you face stiff penalty taxes. 

□ If you take out your money be- 
fore reaching at least 59 and a half, 
unless you are disabled, you have to 
pay a 10 percent, nondeductible excise 
tax on the entire amount you take out 
— plus ordinary income taxes. Moral: 
Be sure you won't need what you put 
aside until you retire. m 




We all need a 
space of our own 

to breathe the crisp Fall 
air, to share the warmth 
of a fireplace, to stand atop 
a soaring cliff... lake sparkling, 
autumn blazing. Come to our 
Victorian Mountain (louse to 
find peace and a quiet heart. 

Please send for our color brochure. 

Lake 
c*7Vlinnew/Sska 

New Paltz, New York 12561 
(914) 255-6000, (212) WA5-5638 
Only 88 miles from 
N.Y.C. via thruway 



ADD-A-SNAIL 



Mignon Faget's own design — the tiniest 

garden snail in sterling or 14K. Wear one or 

more as a necklace. 

Choose the dainty earrings, too. 

Shown actual size. 

Sterling 14K 

Each garden snail $10. $65. 

(on silk cord) 
Garden snail earrings 30. 125. 

(pierced only) 

Add $2 for shipping and handling. 
Catalogue of complete collection $1 . 

T» ft MIGNON FAGET, LTD. 
I\/I -P N ew Orleans, La. 70118 
1VU« 710 Dublin St. Dep t. 2 

e Mignon Faget. Ltd. 




Full Optical 

Service 
• 

Twice Mentioned in 
'SALES & BARGAINS" 
N.Y. Magazine 



] 




Optometrists Opticians 



665 LEXINGTON AVE. (at 55th St.) 
NEW YORK PL 1-2140 

Try Us— We'll LOVE YOU • 
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NEW YORK CLASSIFIED 



New York Classified Is a weekly feature. All classified ads accepted at the discretion of the publisher. 
Rates: 1 time ad S3.00/word; 2 consecutive ads $2.50/word; 3 cons, ads $2.35/word; 4 cons, ads 
S2.2S/word; 13 ads per year $2.2S/word; 26 ads per year $2.20/word; 51 ads per year $2.15/word. Mm. 
ad 10 words. POB #'s, NYM Box #'s, Tel. #'s— 2 words each; Abbreviations, ZIP Codes— 1 word each. 
Extra SS for NYM Box #'s. Classified Display available at $175/inch. Complete rate card available. 
Check/M.O. must accompany copy & be received by closing (every Tues. by 1 p.m. for following Mon.) 
Phone orders accepted with Master Charge /BankAmericard only. Classified Dept., New York Magazine, 
755 Second Ave., N.Y., N.Y. 10017. (212)986-5894. Reply to NYM Box Numbers at same address. 



ART 



Modem Abstract Paintings — $25 up. October 
30th, 2-4 p.m. Mason, 425 East 63rd, PL 2-8475. 

Boulanger - Calder • Dali • Mlro - Friedlander 
Vasarely - Picasso, others. (212) 591-4042. 

Francisco Zuniga, limited edition portfolio 
"Twenty Drawings". P.O. Box 271, Santa Monica, 
California 90406. 

Village Art— Rockwell, Calder, Boulanger, Folon, 
Escher, etc. . . Lowest Prices. (212) 673-2623. By 
appointment. 

Art Gallery - Studio 53 Ltd.. 235 East 53rd Street, 
NYC, (212) 755-6650. Largest collection of LeRoy 
Neiman - Norman Rockwell - Boulanger - Folon in 
the Country - Open Seven Days. 

Graphic Collector selling Warhol, Rauchenberg, 
Nesbit, Lindner, Calder, D'Arcangelo. Rouault No 
dealers. (516) 482-4171 after 7 p.m. 

Art Tours of Manhattan, Inc. — Become an art ex- 
pert! Visit selected exhibitions in Manhattan's fin- 
est private galleries and museums, Uptown and 
SoHo. Museum personnel lead small groups. Tours 
begin October 5th. Call or write for brochure now. 
(212) 254-7682; Box 1026 NYM. 

Rare Classic Erotic Art — A complete set of 19 
beautiful 8*4 " x 11" prints in rich brown tones, suit- 
able for framing. Send only $19.95 plus $1.00 for 
postage/handling (N.Y. State residents add 8% 
sales tax): Ra Creations, 888 Seventh, 28th Floor, 
NYC 10019. 

Rare Opportunity — Poster-size original paintings 
by Brian Wildsmith available. Exclusive agents: 
472-1365. 

Handpalnted oil portraits, from $39.00. Free price 
list. REEDS, 44 Butternut, Pittsford, N.Y. 14534. 



ANTIQUES 



Neon Wall Clocks — Large selection, we do repairs 
and parts. SARSAPARILLA, 1179 Second Avenue 
at 62nd Street, 593-1011. 

Antique Clothing • Acessories personally selected 
for eleven years by HARRIET LOVE - 106 West 
13th Street, 675-3368. Second Location - 412 West 
Broadway - SoHo, 966-2280. 12-7 p.m. 

100% Restored and Re finished Oak Player Piano 
for sale. (212) 951-6080. 

Round Oak Tables! Chairs! Armoires! Bakers 
Racks! Desks! Huge Selection! Lowest Prices! 
691-6634. Noon - 7 p.m. 

The Antiques Center of America — 415 East 53rd 
Street/410 East 54th Street. The largest authentic 
collection of antiques under one roof. . . a block- 
thru of individual antiques shops. Open 6 days; 
Tuesday— Saturday 10:30-5:30; Sunday 12-6:00. 
Closed Mondays. Free Admission. 

CRAFTS 

Coulter Studios has everything you need for weav- 
ing, knitting, macrame, basketry and more — Come 
and get inspired! 118 East 59th, 421-8085. 

The Stained Glass Workshop — Brochure available 
for classes. 675-2688. 



Village Weaving Center, 434 Sixth Avenue, 5th 
floor. Beginning - advanced weaving classes. Yarns. 
Supplies. Free lectures. 260-2100. 

Stained Glass — Free Demonstrations & Workshops. 
Call GLASS MASTERS GUILD, The Stained 
Glass Supply Store, 621 6th Avenue (19th Street), 
(212) 924-2868. 

ENTERTAINMENT/CHILDREN 

Sandy Landsman, The Music Clown — songs, 
games, balloons, puppets, creative participation! 
(212) 581-5590. 

"Best Children's Entertainer. . . Times. Comedy, 
puppet "ROGER RIDDLE". . . JU 2-4240. 

Birthday Parties — Magicians. Our Place - Yours. 
MAGIC TOWNHOUSE, (212) 752-1165. 

Cory the Clown, Gandah* the Wizard — Pantomime, 
puppets, illusions, ventriloquism, Helium balloons! 
(212) 651-6844. 

Pineapple presents her Magic and Mime Show for 
all occasions. JU 2-8800. 



ENTERTAINMENT 



College-Educated Singles Only— Private Newslet- 
ter describes pre-screened, higher quality singles 
events/clubs. Truly unique. Free sample. PARTY 
VINE, 204 East 77th, NYC. 861-4144 anytime. 
Call about Invitations to our Halloween Party, Fri- 
day, 10/29 and Pre-Election Party Sunday, 10/31. 

STOY« Portable Disco... 7,000 Records! Non- 
stop excitement Guaranteed. (212) 986-4994. 

Singles — Meet bright, aware, active men & women 
in your area - one to one, in groups, parties - travel 
• seminars • special events - IDC - Nation's largest 
& fastest growing singles movement Call for infor- 
mation (212) 682-2040. 

Something Better for Single People — Dinner and 
theatre parties, sports, socials, lectures, discussions, 
walking tours, bus trips. Best of all, good company 
and intelligent conversation. Write. . . DINNER 
PARTIES UNLIMITED, Dept. Y, 501 Fifth Ave- 
nue, NYC 10017. 661-4665. 

Hypnosis — Extrasensory Perception. Audience 
participation. Organizations, Parties. ZORD1NI, 
(212) 939-2066. 

Liven Up Your Party with a couple (or more) Pin- 
ball Machines. (212) 951-6080. 

Rent-A-Bubble at the Wall Street Racquet Club or 
the Brooklyn Racquet Club for a Saturday night 
tennis party. Luxurious clubhouse facilities. Brook- 
lyn: 769-5167; Wall Street: 952-0760. 

Big Tennis & Social Parties — In Manhattan by 
TENNIS PLAY, (212) 894-6160. 

Disco Your Playroom. . . Parlor. . . Reception 
Hall. . . Showroom! Entertain your guests with a 
party they'll never forget.. DISCO- VAN 2000, 
N.Y.'s greatest Traveling Discotheque, (212) 
662-6312. 

Award Winning Caricaturist will really make your 
party. (212) PL 3-2310. 

Caricaturist: Party? Make it laughing time. (212) 
441-3875; PL 7-6300. 



Judith Crist 
Film Weekends 

at 

Tarrytown House 

October 29th-3 1st 
"SISTER AIMEE" 



A new film about evangelist Aimee Semple 
McPherson Starring Bette Davis and Faye 
| Dunaway. 



Guests: 

FAYE DUNAWAY 
BETTE DAVIS 
Director TONY HARVEY 
Producer TOM MOORE 
Producer ROBERT CHRISTIANSEN 
Producer RICK ROSENBERG 



Ms. Crisis guests join her — and others 
■ present at the film weekend — in a discussion 
' of the six feature films presented during each 

weekend. 



Weekends begin at 7 p.m. Friday evening 
with a welcoming cocktail party to meet the 
visiting guests and continue until the wrap-up 
discussion that follows Sunday's Bloody 
Mary brunch. The fee of $120 per person in- 
cludes lodging for two nights (double occu- 
pancy), plus five gourmet meals, six feature 
films and many free amenities, including the 
i Sunday New York Times, swimming, tennis, 
paddle tennis, etc. 



Coming Nov. 26th-28th 
. Visiting Guest: 

| Actor CLIFF ROBERTSON 

I 'Reserve your room now for our Gala New 
' Year's Film Weekend December 31st to 
January 2nd. 

For further information, call Elaine van 
Aiken • or send S30 non-refundable deposit. 




East Sunnyside Lane, 
Tarrytown, New York 10591 
(914) Lyric 1-8200 or (212) WE 3-1232 or 
I (212) WE 3-1032 



Larry Ozone's Traveling Discotheque — Exciting, 
Multi- Media Party Entertainment. (212) 969-2832. 

"People" - singles 25 to 40+ — meet and relax in a 
casual atmosphere. Sundays, 7 p.m.; Wednesdays, 8 
p.m. 69-02 Austin Street, Forest Hills. 
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RESTAURANTS 



Paparazzi — Corner Slst 4 2nd Avenue. PL 
9-7676. New York's finest Italian food - sidewalk 
cafe dining - bar - informal - celebrities' A New 
Yorkers' favorite restaurant • Continuous entertain- 
ment at the Piano Bar - reasonable prices - credit 
cards. Open 7 days noon to 3:00 a.m. 

Cottonpatch. . . Old Fashioned Hickory Pit Barbe- 
cue. Second at 56th. 688-6595. 

Entertain Your Guests. . . in our New Private Din- 
ing rooms overlooking the U.N. Fountains. . . LA 
BIBLIOTHEQUE, 341 East 43rd Street, 689-5444. 
•••John Can ad a v • N.Y. Tunes Guide To Dining 
Out - 1976. 

GOURMET SERVICES 

Remember Basil! — Beautiful, Delicious, Correct 
and Unforgettable Catering. 875-5519. 

Wine Cellars by Computer, uniquely based upon 
your tastes and lifestyle. Write: Box 1171, Great 
Neck, N.Y. 11023. 

A Movable Feast — Divine casseroles, sinful cheese 
cakes. 243-7695. 

Homemade dark Jamaican Rom Fruitcakes — Holi- 
day packaged, delivered. Order Now. LIDDY'S, 
362-0965. 

Enjoy your own Party). . . Have it catered by. . . 
ELEANOR ROGERS, 873-4178. 

Limited Enrollment Exciting Country French 
Cooking School in Chic Eastside Brownstone Res- 
taurant. 249-3688. 

Restaurant Associates Caters N.Y.'s Most Success- 
ful Parties. In our restaurants or any place. From a 
Brasserie picnic to a gourmet feast Food, imagina- 
tion and appealing prices. 974-6697. 

In My Fine Townhouse (or Yours). Wedding, Holi- 
day, Corporate Parties catered elegantly, economi- 
cally. 472-2920. 

Andree's Mediterranean Cooking School: 5 ses- 
sions $75.00. Expert catering. 249-6619; 868-3330. 

La Gourmandise - Caterer — Sensual food with Sa- 
voir Faire. Reviewed in N.Y. Times. 964-5813. 

Mr. Babbington & Friend— Lavish Catering — Hot 
& Cold Hors D'Oeuvres — Crepes & Omelettes. 
628-7888. 

For A Gourmet Recipe of delight-filled courses, call 
COOKING- WITH-CLASS, (212) 355-5021. 

Le Petit Grenier — Personalized Catering. Cocktail 
and Dinner Parties. TR 9-7298. 

Imaginative Banquet Management— 4080 weddings 
ft over 8000 other parties planned to date. (201) 
944-2999. 

"The Catered Affair" — Innovative Kosher Home 
Catering. . . Sales Representative: Imaginative Ban- 
quet Management, (201) 944-2999. 

The Breadline — Dinners - Parties - Northern Ital- 
ian - French Cuisines. 777-3565. 



GIVING A PARTY ? 



We own several beautiful Restaurants and Disco- 
theques in mid town Manhattan. We can accommo- 
date from 10-1,000 people: Weddings, Showers, 
Office Parties, Sweet 16, Bar Mltzvahs, Birthdays, 
Anniversaries, Private Discos, Christmas Parties. 
(No one can give you a better party anywhere!) Call 
Peter Dora, M. F., 10-6. PL 3-8898. 



BOOKS 



Midtown's Best Bargain Store— New Books Half 
Price. Art Books Slashed. BEEKMAN PLACE 
BOOKSHOP, 936 First Avenue (51st Street), PL 
3-8330. 



What are The Culture Barons of New York doing 
to us? Read Faye Levine's The Culture Barons just 
published by T.Y. Crowd I, $10.95. 




Share your shower 
with your Sansevieria 

... and other practical 
pointers on propagation 



PLANTS FROM PLANTS 

How to Grow New Houseplants 
for Next to Nothing 

Written and Illustrated by Suzanne Oaysen 

"Plant parenthood for economy-minded gardener*. " 

— Kirkus Reviews 
$5.95 from your bookstore, or order from: 
J.B.UPPINCOTT COMPANY, Dept. SS 
E. Washington Sq . Philadelphia. Pa. 19105 



PUBLICATIONS 



Save Money New Yorkers and New Jerseyites • 
with Jean Bird's 1977 Factory Outlet Shopping 
Guides available now for New York and New Jer- 
sey. Buy the Guides that know all and tell all 
S2.9S each - any two guides for S5.50 ppd. 
GUIDES, Box 183NY, Oradell, N.J. 07649. 

Bertrand Russell Magazine, Daniel Man esse chal- 
lenges Billy Graham debate religion. $1. P.O. Box 
431, Jerome Avenue Station, Bronx, N.Y. 10468. 

1976 Directory lists women-owned businesses, ser- 
vices including professions. Send $ 1 .50: Compleat 
Women's Classified, 101 West 78th, #57, NYC 
10024. 

LEISURE ACTIVITIES 

Fri. ft Sat. Parties at Crosstown Tennis— 8 p.m. to 
Midnite, 2 hours of doubles play guaranteed. Re- 
freshments, backgammon, new balls and good com- 
pany. Reservations A Must 14 West 31st Street 
947-5780. 



M^RH0^9POR^CLUB 

Or how to live like royalty on a pauper's budget. 
Matterhom is going places and doing things, and is 
dedicated to the fine art of gracious living on a lim- 
ited budget. Call or write Dept. N for a free Calendar 
of Events. Matterhorn Sports Club, 3 West S7tb 
Street. NVC 10019. (212) 486-0500. 



Bar Point House of Backgammon — N.Y.'s newest 
social alternative. Play/learn Backgammon. Fastest 
growing ongoing club. Weekly tournaments, con- 
genial atmosphere. Sanctioned by W.B.C. Special 
introductory membership. (212) 989-0673. 69 West 
14th. 

Ranch Weekend — Riding, tennis, food, lodging, 
transportation included in rate. Call (212) 
357-6570. 

-CROSSTOWN 
TENNIS© 



AT FIFTH 
AVENUE 



S10 Monday Morning 
Tennis Breakfast Special' INCLUDES 
Vi Hour Semi-private Lesson and IV* Honrs Play 
. . . Refreshments. . . 
• 20% OFF AFTER 5 ON SAT. A SUN. (Ltd. 
Offer) 

• MINI-SEASON RATES 
• 1/3 OFF ON FIRST PRIVATE LESSON 

CALL (212) 947-5780 
14 West 31st St., NYC 



Special Weekend— Halloween, October 29th-31st. 
Informal country retreat. Horror movies. Mas- 
querade - Disco. Two hours NYC. SACKS 
LODGE, 988-5484; (914) 246-8711. 



Scuba's Fun — Eastside coed classes start now. 
Saturdays. (212) CY 8-2600; (914) GR 6-0055. 

Skin- & Scuba- Diving — Aqua-Lung School of New 
York. International certification. Small classes start 
weekly, flexible schedules. Regulation pool. Equip- 
ment supplied. (212) JU 2-2800 • 24 hours. 

Love Upstate? Where to eat What to do. Hudson 
Valley Magazine, Pleasant VaUey, N.Y. 12569. 
Three trial issues, S2.50. 

The Balloon Ranch — Experience the thrill of Win- 
ter Ballooning at America's only Ballooning Resort 
- Skiing, snowmobiling, great food ft lodging • A 
real adventure! (303) 754-2533. Star Route, Box 
41, Del Norte, Colorado 81132. 



One Perfect Court Awaits You 
At Lincoln Plaza Racquet Club 
"Championship in every department ■ ■ " 
Says New York Magazine 

At Lincoln Center, discover the Club and the court 
that New York calls "roomy, with ample side and 
back courts, an Alpine ceiling, the best lighting 
around, and distraction-free privacy." 

Call Jason Smith for details. Superb lessons, too 
— group and private, all levels, youngsters 
adults. 



LINCOLN PLAZAjRACQUET CLUB 

2 Lincoln Square ' NYC 10023 

(212) 724-1982 If busy, call (212) 580-8228 



VACATIONS 



Thanksgiving In The Country — Home- Baked 
breads, traditional fare, fine wines, 200 acres for 20 
guests, the Berkshire}. THE FLYING CLOUD 
INN 1771. New Marlboro, Massachusetts 01230. 
(413) 229-2113. Send for Winter brochure. 

Tortola, British Virgins— Tranquil. Secluded. Spec- 
tacular views. Private, palm lined beach on pro- 
tected lagoon. Attractive fully equipped house. 
$350.00 weekly. Maid. Pictures, Information. (215) 
886-5275. 

Ski Aspen — All inclusive ski package: air, accom- 
modations, lifts, transfers. ASPEN SKI TOURS, 
P.O. Box 320, Aspen, Colorado 81611. (303) 
925-1384. 



The affordable splurge weekend. 

Indulge yourself in fine dining, elegant 
accommodations, year-round swimming, 
indoor tennis, platform tennis, dancing 
and walks on our unspoiled 60 wood- 
land acres. Just 30 minutes from 
Manhattan. We've got three great 
"Splurges" starting at $55 .00 per person 
double occupancy. 3 days, 2 nights. 
For more information call (914) 939-6300. 

THE RYE TCWN HILTON INN 

699 Westchester Avenue, Town of Rye 
Port Chester. N.Y 10573 



Vieques Island, P R — Spacious, furnished home. 
5210/week. (212) 638-0094. 

Key Biacayae, Florida — Imagine renting a posh 
villa on a tropical island just 20 minutes from Mia- 
mi's airport. Florida Sonesta Corporation has lavish 
villas with fully equipped kitchens and private 
pools, for rent to single families and their guests, 
adjoining the Sonesta Beach Hotel & Tennis Club. 
Villa rental gives you unlimited use of facilities at 
the Sonesta Beach Tennis Club. Call Winnie, 'I oil- 
Free at (800) 225-1372. In Massachusetts (800) 
842-1202. 

Ski The Rockies!... Round trip airfare from 
$149.00. Weekly departures. Free Brochure. SKI- 
O-RAMA, (212) 895-1065, Ext. 40. 
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VACATIONS 



Berkshire Forum Vacation Workshops: Memorable 
mountain countryside, meals, discussion. Stephen- 
town, N.Y. 12168, (518) 733-5497. 



TRAVEL 



Europe, Caribbean Charters from $269 — Europe 
ski charters and ski packages at unbeatable bargain 
prices! SUNJET HOLIDAYS, 500 Fifth Avenue, 
New York. (212) 354-8464. 

Dales Canals - and Pubs — Rural ramble with amia- 
ble escorts through the best of old Britain. July 
1977. Limited places. Box 1044 NYM. 

Ski: Rockies, from $219; Bormio, Italy, from $365; 
one week. EXECU TRAVEL, (516) 433-1330. 

Discover the Europe only Europeans know! Whit- 
man's Off Season Travel Guide To Europe tells 
you where to go, what the weather's like, how to 
find the best hotels and restaurants, where to ski, 
how to arrange rock-bottom airfares, and more 
when you visit Europe from September to May. If 
high prices and mobs of tourists get you down, 
WHITMAN'S is the answer. $17.50 cloth or $6.95 
paperback at bookstores or direct from St Martin's 
Press, 175 Fifth Avenue, New York 10010. 



Deluxe travel. 
Charter prices. 

Fly scheduled airlines to exotic re- 
sorts. Like Mullet Bay in St. Maarten. 
Marriott's Barbados Resort. The Can- 
cun Caribe in Mexico. 8 days, 7 nights 
from $349 to $569 (p.p., dbl. occup.), 
depending on departure and desti- 
nation. Now through spring from 
New York and other cities. Special 
tennis and backgammon trips too. 
Don't take chances with fly-by-night 
operations. Ask your travel agent 
about Travel Impressions OTC's. Or 
call (212) 895-3830 or (516) 484-5055. 



Crazy? Cheapest Charter Flights Europe. Call 
"Charter Shop," (212) 684-4994. 

Casual Caribbean, Unstructured Vacations — OpSail 
Windjammer to cosmopolitan country-club. From 
$387 including air. VIB TOURS, (212) 661-5040. 

Negri], Jamaica — Airfare, car, private villa, one 
week from $229. Also Croups/Charters to Greece. 
AEGINA TRAVEL, (212) 942-9500. 

CULTURAL STUDIES ABROAD 

Canals and Castles of Languedoc — July /August 
1977. Idyll via boat and bus through historic South 
France. Limited places. Box 1045 NYM. 

SCHOOLS ~ 

Learn to type in 4 weeks. Shorthand in 8 weeks. 
Start Nowl Betty Owen Secretarial Systems, 630 
Third Avenue, at 41st Street, NYC. Telephone: 
867-7667. 

For your preschooler — A stimulating educational 
program with certified teachers, transportation, and 
half or full day sessions. THE MULTIMEDIA 
PRESCHOOL, 40 Sutton Place (East 59th Street), 
593-1041. 

EDUCATION 

School for Cosmeticians in Drug /Department 
Stores. Day/Evening classes. COSMETIC ACAD- 
EMY. S-10 Route 17, Paramus, NJ. (201) 
843-8833. 




GREEN MOUNTAIN 

WEIGHT CONTROL COMMUNITY 
FOR YOUNG WOMEN 1! 55 

Poultney, Vermont 
Thelma J Wayler. M.S.. R.O. 
Director 

YOU'RE GOING TO LIKE YOU. 

Now . . . during any season ... on a lovely 
college campus in Vermont, you can become 
the woman you want to be. You'll lose weight 
and learn to maintain weight with the guidance 
of a leading nutritionist and her unique program 
of Nutrition Education, Eating Behavior 
Modification and Exercise. You'll swim, gotf, 
play tennis, ski, skate, snowshoe and a lot 
more. After Green Mountain, you'll like the 
woman you've become . . . and you'll know how 
to stay that way. For brochure, call or write 
Green Mountain. DepL NF, 230-10 64th Av- 
enue. Bayside. N. Y. 11364. (212) 224-64S3. 
NOW . . . Fall, Winter, Spring, Summer 



Pre Law • Taking LSATT Since 1968 we've helped 
over 10,000 students improve their scores. EVER- 
GREEN LSAT REVIEW CENTER, 310 Madison 
Avenue, Suite 710, New York, New York 10017. 
(212) 349-7883. 

ADULT EDUCATION ~ 

Survival In The City— How To Save Money on 
Almost Everything - Today's Woman and Her 
Tomorrow. . . An Insurance Workshop - Women's 
Self-Expression - November courses at the YWCA 
WOMEN'S CENTER, 610 Lexington at 53rd 
Street. 755-2700, Ext 13. 

Earn an estimated $511,000 more during your life- 
time with an MBA1 Meet the Admissions Directors 
of 70 top graduate management schools at the 
Graduate Management Admissions Fair, Roosevelt 
Hotel, NYC. Learn about courses, requirements, fi- 
nancial assistance, careers. November 4th, 2-7:30 
p.m.; November 5th, 10:00 a.m.-7:30 p.m.; Novem- 
ber 6th, 10:00 a.m.-3:00 p.m. No fees or charges. 

INSTRUCTION 

Swim-o-phobiaT Cure it forever. Our private les- 
sons by professional instructors will have you 
phobia-free and swimming in no time. We guaran- 
tee it! The atmosphere is relaxed, the 60 foot pool 
is a swimmer's dream and rates are modest PARC 
SWIM & HEALTH CLUB, 363 West 56th Street, 
NYC. JU 6-3675. 

Best Tennis Instruction in Brooklyn I We've never 
had a dissatisfied student. Call BETTER TENNIS, 
761-8461. 

Wimbledon Tennis— 32 week Winter Season, $300 
to $540. Beginner Special: 6 hour group lessons, 4 
to group, from $35. In Queens, 15 minutes from 
Manhattan. (212) 271-6386. 



AFFORDABLE 
INDOOR TENNIS! 

IN MID-MANHATTAN 

• Low Seasonal & Hourly Rates 

• Luxurious, Full-Size Courts ^ 
• Top Instruction • Midtown Location _ r 

Gr\merc\ tG I^cql , et Club 

O PHONE TODAYI^m 21 989-337: 



PHONE TODAY! 
708 Ave. of the Americas 



(212) 989-3373 

Betw. 22 ft 23 Sis N.Y.C. 



Epee, Foil, Saber — a very special education. 
There's a way to be a touch different this Fall. Ac- 
quire skill, stamina, style, balance, and confidence. 
Training to last you a lifetime. For two centuries, 
Santelli, "fencing's master touch." Equipment and 
salle d'armes. Classes 11 a.m. to 10 p.m. 412 Sixth 
Avenue (8th -9th Streets), AL 4-4071. 



Rubensteia Studio Art Workshop — Relaxed envi- 
ronment, personalized instruction, painting and 
drawing. Beginning, advanced students. Adults, 
children. Day - Evening classes. 877-3526. 



Need a 

tennis 

partner! 

Play with the best — just you and your 
playing pro on your own private court. 
Only $250" for 1 4-weeks 

LIMITED OFFER. Call 212-879-4212 
or 516-484-9222 (eve.) Street level Visitor's 
Center: 1 160 Madison (bet. 85th- 86th). 




Practical French Conversation Lessons — Friendly 
classes. Native Teacher. Beginners, intermediates, 
advanced. (212) 725-5644, Ext. 9, 9-5 p.m. 

French — $35 for 7 weeks. (Free French Parties). 
Small Day and Evening Conversation Classes. Reg- 
ister November 8th, 9th, 10th, 11th. 5 -8 p.m. 
ECOLE DU CERCLE/FRAN CO- AMERICAN, 
24 East 39th Street, 490-2068. 

Beginner Lesson Specials-Weekdays: 4 hours: 3 
persons per class, $39; 4 persons, $30; 5 persons, 
$25- 6 persons, $20. Weekends: 4 hours: 4 persons 
per class, $20. AT TENNIS INSTITUTE, 512 Sev- 
enth Avenue (38th Street). 354-3127. 

Announcing a new intensive Tennis Instructional 
Program taught by top pros. Five 1-hour lessons, 
S40 - all levels of play, free parking, towels, sauna, 
gym. Well form groups and supply racquets. 
WALL STREET RACQUET CLUB, 269-8656. 



JOIN THE PARTY 
AND RAISE A RACKET! 

Join us for partying, compan- 
ionship and a chance to "hit" 
a few over the net. We always 
get a great crowd of people. 
• Group Lessons* Private Instruc- 
tion • Tennis Parties • Free Clinic 
Fridays 7-9 P. M. Mondays 1 1 A. M. 
-Noon • Ball Machines • Daily— 7 
A M. to Midnight • Gary Wilensky, 
Director .Call or write tor tree brochure. 

tennis united 

410 E 54TH ST, NY, NY 10022 • (212) 371-5566 




PHOTOGRAPHY 



Wedding Photography— To your taste and budget. 
(212) 869-0122. 



WORKSHOPS 



Assertiveness Training — It's OK to say No! Profes- 
sional Therapist, Mondays, 8 p.m. 44 West 12th, 
255-2908. 

PERSONAL IMPROVEMENT ~ 

Guaranteed Weight Loss — 10-20 pounds, one week. 
Supervised fasting or diet on natural foods. BERK- 
SHIRE MANOR, Copake, N.Y. (518) 329-1228; 
(212) 769-8089 

Ashewood — Real and complete primal process. In- 
quire: (212) 255-4392. 
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Easily. Quickly. Supervised. PAWLING HEALTH 
MANOR, Hyde Park, N.Y. (914) 889-4141. 

Migraines? Tension? Anxiety? Good results, ongo- 
ing group. Headache Center, 255-2908. 



DON'T BE 
A 

CONTACT LENS 
DROP-OUT 

. . . Until you see us. 

What's special about us 
is that 
we're specialists. 



Wc fit contact lenses only. Hard 
lenses, soft lenses, lenses in every 
variety made — one of the largest 
selection in New York City. We have 
the latest equipment and instruments 
—all designed to help solve your 
individual problem. 

or dif- 
a 



Even if yours is an 
ficult case, give contact 



r 



CALL PE 6-9636 



Sight Improvement 
Center Inc. 

25 W. 43rd St. N.Y.C 
Suite 316 • (3rd fl.) 



Yoga - Certified Teacher— will teach in your home. 
(212) 966-6768. 

Lose Weight Fast — Guaranteed, be pampered. 
Only 8 miles NYC. Supervised fasting, diet, mas- 
sage, sauna, steam cabinets, exercise, yoga, bicy- 

^ARB^H^L 'wOMEN-s' HEALTH 
SPA, Rye, N.Y. 10580. (914) 967-3800 or (212) 
892-3415. 

Acupuncture for Weight, Smoking, Headache and 
Pain control Information: (212) 628-4982. 



Therapy? Excellent, easy to relate to, 
long experience, effective Therapist. 362-1440. 



Problems? Masters — Johnson Techniques I 
Center, (212) 255-3044. 



[I New, Intense, Individual 
Approach. Call (212) 684-3672. 

How To Manage Your Life— "I'm OK - You're 
OK". Transactional Analysis Workshops. TA 
AWARENESS CENTER, 838-0072. 

N.Y, 14 East 
Adults, adoles- 



Primal Feeling Center of 

60th. Individual and group 
cents, children. 838-3631. 



Manhattan Psychotherapy — Private doctors. Mod- 
erate Fee. Individual /Group 724-8767. 

FOR WOMEN ONLY I 

You'll love how you feel after your fabulous mas-B 
sage by our expert masseuse. Come for massage I 
only, or combine It with exercise. At PROFILES 
Health Spa for Women. . . the one run by women I 
for women. PROFILE Health Spa for Women,! 
11 East 44th St. (off Fifth Are.), Manhattan.! 

Behavior Modification— Weight, Smoking, Habits, 
etc. DR. E. COHEN, UN 1-9000; (516) 868-2323. 



it Weight, smoking, relaxation, memory! 
Biofeedback! JEROME WALMAN, PL 5-4363 
(TE 2-6659). 



Individual and Group Psychother 

fees. N.Y. Psychotherapy Group, 850-5180. 



Moderate 



Hypnosis! Weight, I 
CAINE. 7 Park (34th), (212) 683-1194. 



PAUL 



Yon Can Cope! Graduate practicing Psychothera- 
pists. Individual, couple, group, family treatment. 
Free consultation. FUNCTIONAL COUNSEL- 
ING, YU 8-4800. 

PUBLIC NOTICE 



Isolation Tank available for testing. M-F, 9:30- 
noon, 533-4719. 



FURNITURE 



Convertibles 6 Write-Ups. One hour delivery - 
BERKSHIRE HOUSE CONVERTIBLES, 19 West 
45th Street, N.Y.C. 246-4770. Sunday 12-5, Daily 
10-6. Thursday 12-8. Closed Saturday. 

Convertibles By Flaks. . . Immediate Delivery. . . 
There Are No Better Values in Town. . . Mentioned 
several times in Sales & Bargains. . . FLAKS 
CONVERTIBLES, 49 East 34 Street, NYC... 
Daily— 7; Thursday— 8; Saturday— 6; Sunday 
12-5. . . OR 9-2322. 

You don't have 
to be a decorator 
to buy like one! 

Now you, too, can BUY DIRECT at 
FULL TRADE DISCOUNT PRICES. 

Top brand names. Enjoy the same 
courtesies we extend our de- 
corators. If you love shopping in Dry 
Dock Country but can't afford to buy 
there... we're your source. 
5 huge floors of bedrooms, living 
rooms, sofe beds, bedding, wall sys- 
tems, accent pieces and more. 

furniture Center 

41 East 31st Street. New York City. N.Y. 10016 
Telephone: OR 9-8*66 • Free Parking 

In Heart ot Wholesale Furniture District 
Dairy & Sat. to 5:00 • Thurs. to 8:30 
Bank American) • Master Charge 



50% c 

cessories. Lucite Coffee Table Closeout! 102 West 
29th. 947-8990. 



Brass Beds. . . Seeina's believing. JOAO ISABEL, 
120 East 32nd StreetfNYO. MU 9-3307. 

on quality name 
Call (212) 

677-3220 anytime for prices. Five Floors. Since 
1952. Open Saturday, Sunday tool FURNITURE 
DISTRIBUTORS, 117 East 24th, NYC. 

Great Scandinavian furniture for young people at 
THE CHILDREN'S ROOM, 679-3585. 

Everything la Plexiglass and Lucite. Manufacturer 
Outlet Sale. Wholesale prices. Furniture, displays, 
giftwear and custom work. PLEXI CREATIONS 
UNLIMITED, 106 West 28th Street. Open 7 
Days. 929-3878. 

1200 Convertibles— NYCs largest selection of 
S200 sofabeds. Values to $400. Immediate Deliv- 
ery. JENNIFER HOUSE, Downtown— 404 Park 
Avenue South corner 28th Street. LE 2-4697. 
Daily 10-7 p.m. Uptown — 1530 Second Avenue 
(between 79th-80th Streets), 535-1242. Daily 10-9 
p.m. Saturday 6. Both stores open Sunday, 12-5 
p.m. 



OPEN TO PUBLIC • 7 DAYS A WEEK 



New York's premier furniture showcase dis- 
playing 5 huge floors of quality name brand 
furniture, bedding, sofa beds, wall units. 
ALL AVAILABLE AT 

NET TRADE DISCOUNT PRICES 

A real find for style-wise and value-wise shoppers 
IMMEDIATE DELIVERY ON MANY ITEMS 




115 East 29th St. (bet. Park & Lex.) 
(212) MU 5-9431 • FREE PARKING 



Bookcases to Fit Those Crazy Spaces. . . Over 2 
million sizes. . . Either finished your choice over 40 
stains, colors — only $10 extra. . . or unfinished, 10% 
off. . . with this ad. . . limited time only. FURN-A- 
FIT Workshops, 228 East 51st Street, NYC, (212) 
755-7707. Open 7 days a week. 

Brass Beds and Cocktail Tables — See the widely 
acclaimed Barry Stephen Collection of brass furni- 
ture now being shwon. PARABLE'S TAIL, 172 9th 
Avenue, NYC 10011. (212) 255-1457. Full Color 



Catalog $3.00. 



VISIT Tl 



he SOFA BED 



SUPERMARKET 



Trade discount prices on decorator-designed quality 
name brand convertibles and bedding, apartment- 
size to oversize. All styles, latest fabrics. Treat your- 
self to old-fashioned service end savings 
that defy competition. Arthur Jaye's 

Mon. Sat. 10-6 (Closed Wed ) APARTMENT 
Thurs. 10-8. Sunday 12-5 [JylNG 

48 E. 21st ST., NEW YORK. N.Y. 10010 
FREE PARKING. MASTER CHGE (212) 



Worth Discovering especially now during oi 
sample sale. FURNITURE DESIGN CENTER, 
242 East 5 1st Street, 838-2823. 

OFFICE FURNITURE 



OFFICE FUR- 
NITURE INC., 17 South William Street. Fantastic 
425-3874. 



MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 



Martin - D25 I 

474-3377. 



. One year old - $500. (212) 



MUSIC 



Beginners, Dropouts: Play showtime piano by ear 
in six weeks. Stephen Citron, Carnegie Hall, 
246-4299. 



PETS 



Problem Puppy? School for dog training. Profes- 
sional training in your home. GUARANTEED. 
532-0299. 

Canine Academy of Ivan Kovach— Former Israeli 
Army Trainer. MU 2-6770; Evenings 373- 7512. 

Pet Lodge is simply the best place for your pet to 
be while you're away. Personal attention is our spe- 
cialty. Reservations: (212) 247-1313. 
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PETS 



Cat Boarding — Home environment. Free pick-up, 
delivery, Manhattan. 966-1937. 

Lap Rock — Find contentment with imported Orien- 
tal pet specially groomed for stroking. $4.95, 
CHARTRAND TRADING, Box 127, 
ring, Virginia 22027. 



Lor- 



FOR SALE 



Lenox China — Golden Wreath. Like new. 12 ser- 
vice plus extras. $450. 379-7046 Evenings. 



Wines— Excellent condition. 1 c 


ase Chat. Cheval 


Blanc 1959. 1 case Chat. Margau. 


it 1959. Best offer. 


Box 1061 NYM. 




WANTED 



Bokara Rug Company pays top cash for used ori- 
ental rugs. Mr. Jan, (212) 532-0787; evenings and 
weekends (212) 897-2129. 



shall. (212) 289-6710. 



Wanted— Any age. Call Peter Mar- 



Free Tax Returns, bookkeeping, etc.. by CPA, in 
exchange for legal, dental, lawn care, handyman 
it. Box 1057 NYM. 

SERVICES 



Famous Fashion Co-ordinator will put 
knock-out new wardrobe for a knock-out 
AUDRIE. . . PL 3-2310. 



a 

you 1 1 



Detectives — Financial Sl credit reports; 
individuals, corporations; pre-employment, legal, as- 
set investigations. FIDELIFACTS, 25 Broad, NYC. 
(212) 425-1520 



Xerox — Absolutely cheapest in town - 2< through 
4„ with this ad. Minimum 25*. 595-1567. 



University 

Can 280-3711 



Agency— Trained. 



For today's active woman with little time to think 
about her wardrobe - Fashion expert will coordi- 
nate the old and suggest the new. (Formerly at 
Vogue.) 685-6034. 



Calligraphy— Anything done, handwritten • 
AUSTIN JONES, 1-617-867-3860. 



Professional Carpet Service — pick-up, clean, relay, 
repair, installation & sales. 24 hour service. 
743-2744. 



Gifted Personal Shopper— Will refashion a new 
you. REBECA, 793-8581. 



for M'Ladyl Specialist in 
locating the unique, the unusual, but tasteful de- 
signs of the very finest fabrics. New York - New 
Jersey appointments! Call (201) 376-3220. 



will engineer your ward- 
robe utilizing fashion expertise, e.g. cotton shirts 
$8, English shoes $25. FASHION CONSULTER. 
(212) 581-4788. 



Philip Littell specialist in painting portraits of city 
& country houses, which are suitable for^ reproduc- 
tion on greeting cards and stationary, 
terms. 140 East 81st Street. (212) 628-3033 



Houseboys. Our professionals love filthy apart- 
ments! Fabulous service providing bartenders, mov- 
ers, painters, hostesses, secretaries, etc. to homes 
and offices. Free brochure. LENDAHAND INC., 
362-8200. 



Decorating Advice plus savings on purchases. 
LEFF INTERIORS, (212) 724-1426. 



Handwriting Analysis. $10. Elisabeth King, 41 
East 29th, NYC 10016. 



Do You Have An Infertility Problem? Let the 

United Infertility Organization answer your ques- 
tions & provide further information. Non-profit or- 
Hot Line #(914) 723-1687. 



apartment clean 
Household 
752-8040. 



Service & 
as a whistle, neat as a pin. All 
hourly, daily, weekly. 



We Put It Together— TOUCH OF CLASS - Aes- 
thetic fashion counseling for men and women. 
(201) 791-8898. 

Carpet Installations or Cleaning — Immediate Ser- 
vice. Call Evenings - 486-1085. 

Heavy Cleaning — For your apartment Waxing, 
carpets, windows, etc. SPRING CLEANING, 
(212) 765-4750. 







shoppers. No purchases n 


pessary. (516) 921-0455; 


(516) 626-0045. 


Brownstone Typing Sen 


rice: Tape transcription, 


Manuscripts, Movie, Plays 


cripta. 242-3900, 10-10. 



Change your clothes. I'll help any woman put 
together a tasteful wardrobe. PL 7-6300. 



Children's personal shopping ! 
MY FAVORITE THINGS, INC., 874-6990. 

Floors Expertly scraped, stained, waxed, installed. 
Work Guaranteed. Free estimates. NEW YORK 
FLOORMAN, INC, 289-2900. 



GR 3-2434. 



Household H-c-l-p! Top calibre people from 3 
hours to all week. Maids - Waitresses - Cooks & 
Bartenders. Bonded/Insured. ROBERT DOUGLAS 
MAID SERVICE, 924-1133. 

Your personal dressmaker — Cloth, suede outfits. 
Alterations. Craftswomanship. Lea, (212) 662-6517. 

Response Answering Service — $5 a month. 
868-3330. Recommended by the Bargainfindcr as 
being truly superb! 

HEALTH/BEAUTY SERVICES 



Depilatron-Eiectrolysis. Permanent, Painless Hair 
Removal ADAM - EAVE. Specialists. 580-7920. 

Ladies I Facials, Massage, Electrolysis now avail- 
able at my new location. . . 14 East 60th. Restful 
atmosphere, satisfying results because I like what I 
dol For appointment, MISS MARKOV... 
688-0177. 

Anna Crispea — Scientific European Facials, Unique 
Wrinkle Treatment, Acne, Peeling, Electrolysis, 
Depilatron. 300 C.P.W., 799-4385/6. 

Free 15 minute treatment when you come in for 
your first appointment Sheilah's Depilatron Hair 
Removal Center, 757-4674. 



Skin Care, Hi 

p.m. EVA SZABO, 755-3493. 



1 p.m-9 



Facial - $15 — Professional Cleansing. . . Credited: 
Vogue... Times... SAENGER SKIN-CARE, 30 
East 60th, PL 1-4480. 

Long Hair BluesT Let the specialist . . Sanzio, get 
rid of your long hair blues with masterful hair crea- 
tions. Make long hair a pleasure again. SANZIO, 
30 West 57th Street NYC. 541-8926. 

New sculptured nails methods — No refills needed, 
specialized treatment for all nail problems. 138 
East 61st NAILS BY MIRA, (212) 838-1919. 

Waxing, Manicure, Pedicure, new Electronic Han- 
Removal by Tweezer method, with same Results as 
Electrolysis but without pain. INDIVIDUALLY 
YOURS credited by over 20 National Beauty Edi- 
tors, N.Y. Tunes, Arlene Francis Show. 9-7 week- 
days, 9-5 Saturday. 14 East 60th. By appointment 
(212) 593-2240. 

HOME/BUSINESS IMPROVEMENTS 



White Wall Boredom. 
(212) 873-0238. 



Who Are Quick And Expert. Call STEVE, 
87314726. 

Compulisve Perfectionist will paint your apartment 
faultlessly. Fabricing. Reasonable. References. (212) 
362-9763. 

Ceramic Tile — Beautiful, durable, practical. Floors 
— walls. Large selection. Installations, Repairs. 
QUARRY, 183 Lexington (31st), 679-2559. Sun- 
days. 

New World Craftsmen — Exceptionally fine Paint- 
ing, Wallpapering & Woodstripping by Cooperative, 
Courteous Country Cousins. Prompt Free Esti- 
mates. 243-1950. 

Track by Jack— Track Lighting Specialist Designs, 
Layouts, Expert Installations. Big discounts. Every- 
thing in stock. 868-3330. 

Carpentry — Apartment, Business. Solid functional 
674-5339. 



Floor Professionals — Gratis estimates on scraping, 
staining, waxing, installation. Work Guaranteed. 
NEW YORK FLOORMAN, INC., 289-2900. 



Quality 



Brothers available immediately. 
441-3077. 



Townhouses. Ferris Construction Co., 689-0550. 

Perfection in paperhanging — Excellent references, 
reasonable, reliable. Robert Sanfedele, 541-7600. 

Kitchen — Bathroom Remodeling direct from fac- 
tory. Experienced Designers/Contractors... N.Y. 
License #731904 - CLASSIC INTERIORS, 
631-9380. 



Cabinets. KEN FAILING DESIGNS, 427-7651. 

Ben Alper Pap* rh anger — Twice written up in Mag- 
(212) 373-3450. 



A Bathrooms — Certified Designer 
with new ideas/old fashioned standards - Partial/ 
complete renovations. Owner-supervised Licensed 
Contractor. References supplied. SVP KITCHENS 
& BATHS, 799-4660. 



Contracting A Kitchen Centre— Designer/Builder/ 
Contractor offering complete remodeling service, 
custom kitchen, baths, alterations. 20 years profes- 
sional service. References. (212) 994-1205. 

We are experienced painters and decorators for 
many fine Manhattan Apartments and Townhouses. 
Expert in color matching, repeat i 
the lasting quality of our work. 
N.S.W. Contracting Corporation, 751-9770. 

Lighting for artwork, ambiance, aesthetics 1 Track 
lighting specialist. Discounted prices, at home con- 
sultations, meticulous installations! Immediate 
delivery. LIGHTING BY LEWIS, INC., 897-9109. 

Make Dramatic Low-Cost Furniture I Sofas, chairs, 
desks, beds, more. Architect Peter Sternberg's book 
Instant Furniture shows how. No-risk 15-day ex- 
amination. Guaranteed refund. Check or M.O., 
$7.95 paperback; $12.9$ hardcover, plus local sales 
tax. VAN NOSTRAND REINHOLD, Department 
LR-7, 450 West 33rd Street, New York 10001. 

Fine, Careful Painter treats each apartment like his 
288-0821. 



Carpentry, lighting, painting, ma- 
sonry, etc. Also, Professional Handyman Service, 
875-7800. 

Multi-Level Carpeted Platforms— Custom designed 
in tomorrow's look creating a Total living environ- 
ment for your every need and comfort. Lots of 
built-ins, storage & soft seating. All in modulars for 
ease in relocating. SKEE LEEDS DESIGNS, (212) 
724-4567. 
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Custom Wallcovering— Wallpaper Removal - Paint- 
ing. Residential/Commercial. MR. ABBY, 
778-0688. 


Padded Wagon, Inc.— We move you without tears. 
Or tears. Guaranteed estimates. Weekend services. 
Moving, storage. 255-8343. Master Charge. Our 
own warehouse. #709, 692 Greenwich Street, 
NYC. 


Fonixrs £3% 

Open Sun. 12-6 A\WW ^aXr 
Unique Boutique - One-of-a-kind Originals, De- 
signer Samples, Antique Clothes ft Accessories, 
pure silk lingerie. Designer Gowns/Dresses. 
Sportswear (Scott Barrie, Bieff Herrara, Inger- 
borg, Carol Horn, Kenzo, Cacharel, Damon). All at 
wholesale or discount prices. 10:30-7:30, M on-Sat. 
Late Thurs. 168 Lex. (30-31), 685-4035. Newly Ar- 


Custom Wallcovering/Painting for finest quality 
Interior Decorating. 942-7524. 


Custom Renovation: Kitchen, office or living space. 
Exquisite design and crafting; guaranteed, moder- 
ately priced. Free Estimate. 925-7616 (Andy) 

Vertical Blinds Wholesalers -12 It $1691 Vinvl 

V BJBJ UMU ULUIUtl TV MUlgal gsgl 9 mm S »• IU7* V HIV If 

Aluminum, Linen. (212) 279-3720. 


TRUCKERS 


— 

Student Group — household; commercial. Ethical, 
Reliable. 477-4778; 477-4611. 


#1 Truckers — Careful, responsible, courteous. Call 
for free estimate. Affiliated with Van Gogh Mov- 
ers, D.O.T. #895. CA 6-6670. 


Professional Painting Service — Apartments, co-ops, 
houses (exterior and interior). Quality service. 
654-2015. 


Whimlsical Personalized Calling Cards- ©$12.75. 
rree orocnurc/ sample, olllu jiuuiu, joi 
Third Avenue, 679-1444. 


Israeli Truckers — Experienced. Reliable. Any job. 
966-3549; 925-6876. 


LICENSED MOVERS 


Thrifty Truckers— Low Rates, Household, Com- 
mercial. Local, Long Distance. 265-7992. 


Wonderful contemporary Wedding Invitations 
available at LOVE AND LET LOVE, First Avenue 
between 68th-69th Streets. Noon 'til 7 p.m. 


Modique Inc. (The Dependable Mover) serving 
New Yorkers since 1948. Household, commercial, 
fine arts & antiques. All estimates guaranteed. 
Weekend services. Long Distance Service. # 1053, 
54 West 16th Street, NYC. 929-5560. 




Anytime. Home-Office. 477-5660. 


Discover* * j 

J* The nicest thing that ' • - 
™p, ever happened for women. . . 


Trucking Co.— Reliable, Local - Long Distance. Of- 
fices. References. 674-7438. 


Van Gogh Movers. All our men have concave 
backs and a highly developed sense of aesthetics. 
CA 6-0500. #895, 126 Wooster Street, NYC 


University Truckers — Household or commercial. 
Professional work — Ethical people. 228-6726. 


Hud Movers. Licensed. 3 men and van. $25 per 
hour. 461-0428; 461-0429. #281, 264 10th Ave- 
nue, NYC 10001. 


Renting a Truck? BETTER TRUCKERS can do it 
for the same price, we do the work. Summer relo- 
cation our specialty. Anytime - Anything • Any- 
where (212) 475-6544. 


dresses, coats, suits, gowns, sportswear 
at fantastic low prices. 
For 26 years, fashion conscious, money 
. wise women have been shopping at Re- 
/a m mln's — one of the original off price 

m\w Stores. Ten** It Hm* von dlcrflvpml 

J\ef»u*L 4 Remin ' s N.w" R „^ A NY- 

^^jS*^ direction (9l™632-355y 


NIGHTS 438-8421 228-1900 

5 C D Quick Movers Inc. 

VAN and 2 MEN SI 8.00 Per Hour 
# 399 91 E. 2nd St.. N.Y.C. 


Shalom Truckers — Experienced, Reliable. Days, 
nights, weekends -. Anywhere. (212) 228-3659. 


Nice Jewish Boy— with Truck, 24 Hours, 7 Days. 
925-1043 


Undecided? Call us last. The Singing WALK-UP 
KING, INC., 722-2881. 


Town and Country Moving and Storage — very 
careful, reliable service. Licensed, estimates guaran- 
teed. #33, 230 West 16th Street, NYC YU 
9-1356. 


Graduate Truckers — Often recommended for care- 
ful work, fair prices. 864-0151. 


T-Shirts. Your logo or design silk-screened. 3 
dozen minimum. GALE GRAPHICS, 740-9300. 


Quick Truckers. Van + 2 men— $18 per hour. 
673-5341. Agent for S&D Quick Movers Inc. 
#399. 


1944. GERMAINE, 330 S^Tenth Avenue. OX 
5-0645. 


Established 1895. Local, long distance and interna- 
tional moving, storage and packing. SIEGLER 
BROTHERS, INC., ORegon 5-2333. Reasonable, 
Florida and California specialists. #256, 62 Green- 
wich Avenue, NYC. 


MERCHANDISE OFFERINGS 


Shop-By-Phone, Inc. (212) 962-4988. Color TV, 
Microwave ovens, Appliances. Unbelievably low 
prices. Call with model number. 


The Discount Center, Open 7 Days — Maternities, 
Tops, Pants - $7.95. Uniforms, Pantsuits, Nurses 
Shoes - $7.95. 163 Orchard Street, 473-8787. 


Van Gogh Movers. Careful, responsible, courteous. 
Call for free estimate. CA 6-0500. #895, 126 
Wooster Street, NYC. 


Leathers, Suedes ft Shearlings— Buy direct from 
the manufacturer. Savings of up to 60%. Literally 
hundreds of styles and colors for both men and 
women. A recommended best buy on WNBC TV. 
Factory showroom now open to the public. Bank- 
americard, Master Charge and lay-a-way. SAINT 
MICHEL, 373 Fifth Avenue, 2nd Floor, 689-7882. 
Tuesday, Wednesday & Friday 10-6; Monday & 
Thursday 10-8, Saturday & Sunday 10-5. 

Designer Accessories — Super Values. BUTTERFLY 
BOUTIQUE, 114 East 39th, 11-6. 


Sex Stone— Newest adult novelty - Send $3.95 + 
tax to S.S. Creations, P.O. Box 366, Elmont, N.Y. 
11003. 


Storage. Ethical, Reliable, Uncomplicated. #167, 
346 East 9th, NYC. 777-6667. 


New York's Movers Since 1899. One Family Own- 
ersmp. MUKKia ivnjviiNU vain 3. Kc iia nic ser- 
vice, Old-Fashioned Care. Local, Boston, 
Washington. #303, 91 East 7th Street. NYC. GR 
5-7537. 


Backgammon: Save to 70%, latest styles. Week- 
days, 855 6th (30th), Suite 618. 


Better Made Coat & Suit Company— 270 West 
join otrect, win noor, lu 4-i /*o. rinest coats, 
suits with skirts, pants, vests; pea coats; storm 
coats; sportswear - by top designers. Perfect fit. 
One-half prices of best stores. Daily 10-5; Saturday, 
Sunday 10-3. 


Freedman Moving & Storage. Reasonable, reliable, 
responsible. Call for free estimate. 594-3535. 


Master Charge. #339, 215 West 28 St., NYC. 

The Mother Truckers. A very special service. 
Vans, pianos, storage facilities. 741-3380-1; 
475-2421. You can count on MOTHER. She 
knows best! #1330. 155 West 18th Street, NYC. 


Dazzle someone this Christmas with a rainbow of 
personalized stationery! Sunshine, orange, water- 
melon, kelly, bluejay. Sensational lettering. Fifty 
sheets, envelopes, $14.95. IMAGE, Box 1060 
NYM. 


Window Fashions. . . We Manufacture. . , Designer 
Vertical and Horizontal Blinds. . . Shades. . . Woven 
woods... (212) 435-6326. 


Day Moving & Storage Inc. 

Van and 2 Men S17.00 Per Hour 

677-7930 

D.O.T. # 1042 109 E 2nd St., N.Y.C 


Fur Pillows — Rugs — Bedspreads. Fur importer's 
closeout bargains. 7 days/nights. (212) 679-4449. 


Drawstring Pants For Winter— Soft Wooltex in 
heathery colors, brown, charcoal, light grey, ras- 
berry. Small-Medium-Large $18.50 add 8% tax in 
N Y. JASMINE COLLECTION INC., Box 788, 
Madison Square Station, NYC 10010. 


Furs!! Furs!! Furs!! Natural let-out full length 
coats & jackets. Raccoon, Red Fox, Canadian 
Lynx, Ranch Mink, Muskrat, Nutria, Blue Fox & 
Bleached Skunk. Also our famous collection of 
modest priced furs from $250 to $750. Come in 
now for fresh, large selections & lay-away with a 
deposit. Spanish Curly Lamb Jackets at $99. 
HARRY KIRSHNER, 307 7th Avenue. NYC (be- 
tween 27th & 28th Streets). 8:30 a.m.-6 p.m. Mon- 
day to Friday; 10 a.m.-5 p.m. Saturday. CH 
3-4847. 


Television... Appliance Bargains... New, 
warranteed. . . Call for quotes. HOME SALES 
trN LCKrKiaCo. . . yziz) -4i-j. i z 


Covered Wagon, Inc. Moving, packing, storage. 
Licensed, Dependable, reasonable rates. Local, long 
distance. 255-1788. #742. 675 Hudson St, NY. 


Sterling Silver Jewelry Designed Just For You — 
Hand wrought, One-of-a-kind, with semi-precious 
stones, at wholesale prices. Fantastic gifts! Call 
DESIGNS IN SILVER, 586-5742. 


West Side Movers Inc. — Courteous, professional 
service at reasonable rates. 222-2691. #670. 17 
West 96th Street, NYC. Master Charge. 
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It's you! 




Your name in type. 

Your name your title or any phrase you wish tn authentic 
antique wood and foundry type. Individually assembled and 
mounted on handsome hardwood base. Each completely 
unique and one-of-a-kind .your own personal nostalgia col- 
lecrible. perfect for your desk, wall or door. Up to 15 letters. 
SIS postpaid ISO* per additional letter ! Send for our catalog 
of type, printer 's boxes and other graphic arts nostalgia - 25* 

THE TYPE HOUSE, BOX 2167, TEANECK, N.J. 07666 



You were wrong In thinking that our carefully se- 
lected gold and silver collection is for women only 
■ To the man with taste we offer wrist bands, ele- 
gant rings, buckles, chains and even cufflinks for 
the Avant Garde - or diehards • (whichever way 
You see it). When are you coming over? We're 
only a jog away from Bloomies. Edna NELKIN 
and Coldie BLUM, Inc. Jewelry n' things, 790 
Madison Avenue (at 67th Street), (212) 249-0681. 
Open Tuesday-Friday, 10-5; Saturday, 10-4. A 
Family Tradition in Jewelry since 1923. 

Price Watchers Inc.— Near Wholesale— TV's, Ma- 
jor Appliances, Typewriters. Factory Sealed - Guar- 
anteed. Give Model. (212) 337-6633. 

Swiss Pebble— Genuine, lucky. Enormous success. 
Order (enclosing $5), P.O. B. 43, Geneva 16. 

Ladles — French, American Designer Clothes dis- 
counted 30% - 60% OFFPRICE, 491 Seventh Ave- 



mm 



ONDS AT 



You heard it here first — New York's Sales and 
Bargains — May 3. Custom engagement and 

cocktail rings, inserts, earrings, wedding bands, 
pendants. D&R Diamonds 580 Fifth Avenue. 
Free Parking. By appointment 275-8692 



The mere sound of the word "Discounts" seems to 
provoke females into instant action, and we at Pap- 
pagallo Show Outlet use it constantly, but it does 
not tell the complete story of our amazing place, 
not by a long shot Come, see for yourself the great 
selections of famous name shoes and boots that are 
being discounted, and you too will become a 
believer. . . PAPPAOALLO SHOE OUTLET - 59 
Fourth Avenue, N.Y. Please call for hours, direc- 
tions, etc 242-0490. Branch stores Nyack and 
Baldwin. 



Bauman's doctor says Diet — Our racks, walls and 
shelves are bulging. Must thin down. . . let the cus- 
tomer gain. Hefty reductions on national brands of 
menswear. McGregor, Woolrich, London Fog, Puri- 
tan, Stratojac, Mighty Mac, Stanley Blacker. 2666 
Nostrand Avenue at "M", Brooklyn. Daily 10-6 
and Sunday. 

"Sales A Bargains" mentions $12.50 British Neck- 
wear - $6.50. WIND-SCHAPER, 39 East 46th. 

Lndte Factory Outlet — Get wholesale prices on ta- 
bles, shelving, kitchen and bathroom accessories. 
Send 50c- for Catalog. ABACUS PLASTICS, 102 
West 29th Street, 947-8990. 

Factory Prices For Designer Clothes — We manu- 
facture coats, vested skirt suits, sportswear, etc. for 
name designers. For the one week only take an ad- 
ditional 10% off a selected group of merchandise 
for our Veteran's Day Sale. Savings documented on 
Ncwsccnter 4. Save 50% and more with labels. 
PARIS FASHIONS, 270 West 38th Street, 17th 
Floor. Open to public 11-4 daily, 10-3 Saturday. 
279-6019. 




ACTUAL SIZE 20" « 26" 



what this country needs... 

Gone are the days of the 50 cigar, but the memory can linger on. 

The C. E. Morrell Company is now offering full color, 20" by 28" 
lithograph reproductions of original cigar box label graphics. These are 
enlargements of turn-of-the century labels, demonstrating dedication to 
detail and craftsmanship Hie originals demanded the skills of hand 
engraving, embossing and the individual printing of each of the multiple 
colors. These handsome prints add a distinctive touch to living room, 
den or office and they make ideal gifts. 

Nostalgia buffs, serious collectors" send $ 1 2.00 for the full set of three. 
$5.00 for individual lithographs. Send check, money order or use your 
Master Charge. Price includes postage and handling. N.Y. State resi- 
dents add 4% sales tax, others add sales tax where applicable. 






□ Victor $5.00 □ Chemung $5.00 □ Betsy Lavender $5.00 

□ Send all three for only $12.00 



Chy. 



. Zip. 



Please charge this to my Master Charge. My Master Charge card account is 




Bank I D. No. . 



C. E. Morrel Company 

Daptll 

. Exp. Date Box 286 Elmica, NY 14902 



Signature- 



,_J 



Down The Road mixture, full bodied, hand 
blended, non-aromatic English Pipe Tobacco. A 
memorable gift Box 1058 NYM. 

Furs - Fan or Serious — For the gal who demands 
style, quality and a fair shake in prices. Come and 
see Sy and Joe, I. BRODY & SONS, 350 Seventh 
Avenue (4th Floor), New York City (between 29th 
& 30th). 947-2982. Monday - Friday, 9-6; Satur- 
day, 9-3. Fur Merchants since 1929. 

European Imports — 3 piece suits, skirts, pants at 
Low Prices at CHIGA, 52 Greenwich Avenue, Vil- 
lage. 243-5106. Open 7 Days. 

Fireplace Accessories. Everything — anything for 
your fireplace. SIEGLER BROTHERS, 62 Green- 
wich Avenue, near West 11th Street and 7th Ave- 
nue. OR 5-2333. Free gift. 



Fur Stylist — Fur Lined Coats. Fur Repairs. Fittings 
your home. Reasonable. MISS GERTRUD, 
639-7399. 



Kasper 
Albert Nlpon 
Bill II aire 
Pierre D'Alby 
Orb Alien 



fMtUriBg: Anne Klein 
Stanley Blacker 
Leon Block 
Clubmen 
Franck Olivier 
European Imports & Our Own Exclusive 
Sportswear 

31 EAST 64 STREET (bet Madison and Pork 
Hours: Monday-Saturday 10:30-6:00 
SUNDAY 12:30-5:00 
Master Charge BankAmericard 



Bloomingdole's, Bonwit's shoppers looking for 
MONA SCULPTURED NAIL KITS call (212) 
288-9179. 
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Hello Ceil! Happy Birthday to the best there is. 
Love, Ceil. 



EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNITIES 



Is there life after college. . . Is there life outside of 
a typewriter? Well help you find it I Call Linda 
Layton-REaSPONSE CAREER COUNSELLING, 
(212) 228-8908 weekdays. 



Need Extra Money? Temporary assignments, all 
office skills. PAYSON PEOPLE, 25 West 56th 
Street, 765-7905. 



Temporarily Yours. "The Personal Personnel 
Service". . . find out why. call 661-4850 or come up 
to 1 East 42nd Street, Suite 707. 



Secretary/ Assistant to Sales Manager of well- 
known. New York-based magazine. Superior skills 
required. Exceptional opportunity for bright self- 
starter. Excellent benefits. Salary negotiable. Box 
1063 NYM. 



APARTMENTS AVAILABLE FOR RENT 



Manhattan's Leading Rental Consultants— We 

walk over 100 miles each week to make sure that 
we have the apartment that exactly suits your liv- 
ing need and budget BROCOR, INC, 826-9250. 

Endura Equities — Specialists in fine East Side rent- 
als offers an exciting Townhouse Duplex, 50' living 
room, 3 bedrooms, modern kitchen. Call 935-1583. 



APARTMENTS TO SHARE 




LESLIE HARPER, LTD., 127 East 69th Street, 
NYC. 794-9353 for appointment or brochure. 



a man's share 755-8825, Mamselle 755-8817— Call 
for Appointment / Brochure — Established 1966. 
Careful screening. 



APARTMENT WANTED 



Meticulous, young working woman interested 
apartment sitting for Winter. Love plants. Excellent 
references. (212) 764-7071. 

Spacious 2 bedroom with fireplace, 50th-85th 
Streets, Eastside or near the Park. Call 369-8016 
after 7 p.m. 



CO-OPS/CONDOMINIUMS 



90'a/Fifth - Penthouse— 3 Tiled, fenced terrace. 
$23,900. (212) 427-9654. 

Fifth Avenue/60's — Unusual apartment building 
with restaurant, room service, 24-hour switchboard. 
One bedroom apartment suitable couple /one person 
requiring a secure and comfortable home. Principals 
only. (212) 354-9817. 

a^cci^icld adcAoliy yioi^dfl i ^ bedrooms^ 2 bnths t 
modern facilities. Evenings (516) 599-6007. 



LOFTS 



Ruggles House — Distinctive, Residential Coopera- 
tive Lofts in Gramercy Park. $32,000 and up. 
777-0720. Offering By Prospectus Only. 



28th Street, 114 East— Pick your space from 200 
to 1,500 square feet and customize yourself. Office 
etc. 10 foot ceilings, skylight, interesting tenants. 
$200 - $700. GLASS REALTY, (212) 947-9510. 



REAL ESTATE 



Dearest Jeb— Happy Birthday. Thanks for the best 
4 years of my Life. It's only going to get better. Pe- 
ter Pan. 



Opportunity to (ell trendy, nationally advertised 
retail product at wholesale prices through office or 
home. Days (212) 697-3020. 

SITUATION WANTED 



Financial executive in eary 30's with MBA and 
solid corporate background seeks situation where 
ability, energy and bottom line orientation can be 
effectively applied. Broad range of experience with 
emphasis on analysis, planning and control. Record 

ments. Presently employed. Salary from mid to up- 
per $20's. Box 1034 NYM. 



Vid Film assistant producer 3 years diverse experi- 
ence 4A Agency seeks fruitful, satisfying work: TV, 
theatre, film, art world. 25, photographer, college/ 
arts education, widely-travelled, attractive. Salary 
negotiable. Offers? Box 1059 NYM. 



HOUSES AVAILABLE 
FOR SALE/RENT 



Restored 200 year old Farmhouse — near Stratton, 
Mount Snow. 5 Bedrooms, 3 Baths, Pond for skat- 
ing, hills for sleding, fireplace, all modern appli- 
ances. End November thru March, $5,000. 
Responsible Family Only. 348-6664 evenings. 



Woodside— 6 room house, garden. Walk to subway, 
stores, schools. 25 minutes to Midtown. $325. 
726-6530. 



Virgin Islands — Executive Retreat, Great Views, 
own tennis court. $195,000. Dick Holmberg, Box 
134, St. Thomas, V.I. 00801. 



Westhampton Beach - Dune Road — Bayfront. 
Dock. Ocean rights, view, year-round. 4 Bedrooms. 
4 Baths. Nothing spared, furnished. Move-in, mint 
condition. Wonderful schools. $159,000. (516) 
288-1995. 



Water Island — One of last oceanfront properties on 
Fire Island. All or part. (212) 864-4288. 



COUNTRY HOMES/FARMS 



Vermont Country A Village Properties. Marion E. 
Hastings Real Estate, Sonia E. Fradkin, Broker. 
Windsor, Vermont 05089. (802) 484-7438; (802) 
484-5918. 



Maine Lakefront Farm — 300 acres, colonial house, 
barn. Over M mile lake frontage. $178,000. Terms. 
P.O. Box 2317, Princeton, N.J. 08540. 

NYC Wilderness Hideaway— Sixty minutes from 
Manhattan. $40's. DUMA, Box 179, Staten Island, 
N.Y. 10312. 



LAND AVAILABLE 



Maine Coast — Ocean Front • Islands • Acreage - 
Free List DOWNEAST ACREAGE, INC., 151 
Broadway, Suite 46-A, Bangor, Maine 04401. (207) 
947-4567. 



Martha's Vineyard — Chappaquiddick and Edgar- 
town 360* waterview (617) 337-1273, Box 71, 
Weymouth, Massachusetts 02198. 



WINTER RENTALS 



Vermont Mountain Retreat—Fireplace, cathedral 
ceiling, 3 bedrooms. (212) 534-7885. 



Sag Harbor, L.I. — November thru May. 9 Room 
house, 4 bedrooms, 2 baths, lovely grounds. Fuiiy 
furnished and equipped. Walking distance to town. 
$22S/month plus utilities. Days (212) 247-1321; 
Evenings (212) 543-1549; Weekends (516) 
725-1786. 



Stratton - Magic - Timberridge: 4 bedrooms, new 
bath, sleeps 12, new kitchen with dishwasher, ga- 
rage, plowing and firewood, utilities included 
November to April, $2,500.00. Thanksgiving Week- 
end $250. Weekend rentals $150.00. Days (203) 
322-3445; Nights 1-203-226-5262. 



Easthampton— October/May. Enchanting estate 
cottage, just redecorated. Reasonable. (212) 
724-9984; Weekends (516) 324-5836. 



Stratton — Superb estate in own secluded valley. 10 
minutes ski slopes, main house available. Weekdays 
(617) 868-1238. 



Sugar bush! Perfect season rental for couple want- 
ing alternate weekends. $l,400/season for walk-to- 
mountain convenience and luxurious 2 bedroom 
apartment. 826-3692 Weekdays. 

East Hampton— Winter Rental - Sunny 4 bed- 
rooms, 2 baths, oil heat storms, beautifully fur- 
nished. Best offer for best clients. JACK 
DOUGLAS REALTY, INC., (516) 324-1133. 



SUMMER RENTALS 



Summer of '77 on Nantucket Island — New home 
overlooking Dionis' Beach. On two acres with pri- 
vate tennis court Two professional men will share 
with those who can afford luxury. Private Bed- 
rooms. Travel arrangements (1 hour) from NYC 
and Boston. Please write for personal interview. 
Box 1053 NYM. 



FOREIGN REAL ESTATE 



Outer Bahamas— Choice hilltop - Waterfront - 
Ranchette. Also St Croix. Owner, (212) 386-4065. 



Acapulco, Mexico — Luxuriously furnished villa 
overlooking bay. Pools. Waterfall. Gardens. 2 
master bedrooms, sunken baths, staff quarters, etc. 
Asking $135,000 sale or rent. (212) 249-2622. 



CLASSIFIED 

TOD CAN REACH 
1,500,000 PEOPLE 
AND NOW Y0D 
CAN CALL US 
AT 986-5894 



AND CHARGE IT 




EMPLOYMENT 



REAL ESTATE 
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TOWN & COUNTRY PROPERTIES 



This is a Weekly Real Estate Section limited to Display Ads only. Display Ads are sold by the inch. 
Special Introductory Rates for this section only are available through the December 20th issue (on sale 
December 13), including additional discounts for consecutive ads. Introductory Rates: 1 time ad — SI 34 per 
inch; 2 consecutive ads — $90 per inch each; 3 consecutive ads — $80 per inch each; 4 consecutive ads — $67 
per inch each. Larger sizes available in increments of V< inch. Extra $5 for NYM Box Number. Complete 
rates available upon request. Payment & closing dates are the same as regular New York Magazine 
Classified. 




FARM MANOR, 
WITH STABLE 

Dutchess County horse country. 13 rooms, large 
modern kitchen, WBF, gracious space. Large barn 
with two new horse stalls. Surrounded by leased 
working farm, 552 high rolling acres, pond, woods, 
superb views. Near modern Pine Plains school. 
Rent income, low agricultural taxes. Home, farm 
barns, 198 acres reduced to $220,000. Full 552 
acres and second home, $455,000. Terms. (212) 
724-7979. 



20TH CENTURY COLONIAL 



Roxbury hillside provides panoramic views for 
four bedroom, 2 1 2 bath colonial, now under con- 
struction on 3 acres of prime residential property. 
Home features 25' x 13' living room with fireplace, 
French doors to patio-deck, 23' x 24' studio with 
Franklin stove, sound-proofed studio, eat-in 
kitchen, 2-car attached garage. $123,500. 

MARCIA L. BURNHAM A ASSOCIATES 
REAL ESTATE 
KENT, CONN. 06757 
(203) 927-3875 (203) 927-3232 



"THE STORE 
IN AMAGANSETT* 

Hamptons' famed gourmet watering-place is for 
sale! The jet-setters' favorite take-out food estab- 
lishment, caterer to the stars - is up for grabs to the 
right enterpreneur. Someone who will carry on its 
great tradition and see the lucrative possibilities of 
expanded franchise operations. Write: Bert 
Greene, 240 West 12th Street, NYC or calk CH 
3-8882. 




EAST HAMPTON 

Architect-Designed, 2Vi acres, waterriew, 4 bed- 
rooms, 2 baths, heat, fireplace, artist's studio. Ask- 
ing $140,000. 

JACK DOUGLAS REALTY, 
(516) 324-1133 



RANDOLPH, NEW JERSEY 

Elegance and Luxury 
Spacious 4 bedroom colon! aL Formal dining room, 
large living room with fireplace, 3 full baths, 
family room, maids room. Spectacular in-ground 
heated pool. $106,500. 

BASS * CO. Realtor, (201) 584-2200 




BROOKVILLE 



LONG PRIVATE DRIVE LEADS TO SMASH- 
ING 1 STORY BRICK REGENCY WITH 
SLATE ROOF boasts pure serene privacy on over 
6 Matinecock acres bordering world famous coun- 
try club. Exquisite round living room with fire- 
place leads to all other entertaining rooms and 



NORTH SHORE, L.I. 



fabulous terrace overlooking formal gardens with 
spectacular statuary. True master suite, plus chil- 
dren's wing and servants quarters. A most impor- 
tant house for the discerning buyer. An excellent 
value at $250,000. 



PIPING ROCK ASSOCIATES, INC. 
REAL ESTATE 
41 The Plaza, Locust Valley, N.Y. 
(516) 676-2230 



1 



STONEHEDGE 1768 

Original features preserved, modernized with 
taste; living room ft dining room with walk-in fire- 
places; 6 rooms, 2-3 bedrooms, IVi baths; guest 
house, pool, 11.75 mostly wooded acres, Hunter- 
don County, N.J., $115,000. 

NORTHRIDGE AGENCY 
(609) 397-2663 and (201) 832-2155 



WESTHAMPTON VICINITY 
SECLUDED COUNTRY HOME 

Original farm house, 1W hours NYC on 34- acres. 
Mature trees ft shrubs. Main house has 3 bed- 
rooms, plus library ft TV room. Pegged oak floors, 
beamed ceilings, fireplace, modern kitchen with 
all appliances, many extras, screened porch with 
vine covered brick terrace, 44' swimming pool with 
gazebo bath house, additional outbuildings. Renta- 
ble guest house with private driveway, completely 
furnished. Living Room, bath, kitchen ft private 
patio, all in superb condition. Low taxes $137,500. 
Owner will finance. 

BELLRINGER 

Realtor 
(516) 288-1115 



COUNTRY INN 
BERKSHIRES 

Perfect Location, Condition ft Setting. 11 bed- 
rooms with baths. Dining Room seats 150. 8 acres. 
Pool, Pond • Plus 2 houses. $295,000. Owner fi- 
nancing available. 

WHEELER ft TAYLOR REALTY 
Great Barringtoa, Ma. (413) 528-1000 
Stockbridge, Ma. (413) 298-3786 



SANDS POINT 

Prime North Shore Panoramic Waterview Home. 
A rare combination of old world gradousness and 
new conveniences. 5 bedrooms plus separate 
apartment. PRIVATE BEACH. Financing can be 
arranged. Offered at an unbelievable. . . $150,000. 



TOWN & COUNTRY 



(516) 883-5200 



SUSSEX COUNTY, N.J. 
CENTER HALL COL. 
CIRCA 1800 

Recently restored to its original gradousness. Fea- 
tures fireplaces in both living room and dining 
room. Brand new country kitchen and family 
room. Framed by beautiful trees, on 6Vi acres of 
rolling pasture land, with BARNS and spring fed 
POND SITE. Truly lovely! $89,500. 

LONTOS REALTY 

220 Spring St., Newton 
(201) 383-6620 
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30 ACRE LAKE 

2 hours NYC. Catskill Mountain natural spring 
fed lake, 310 acres, 3 miles road frontage, views, 
2100' elevations, choice recreation. Investment. 

$255,000. 

SULLIVAN COUNTY REALTY 
Box 246, Livingston Manor, N.Y. 
(914) 439-5220; Evenings 439-5624 



GREENWICH, CONNECTICUT 

Delightful country atmosphere of fields, fences, 
stone walls, stable and kennels. Well maintained 
Colonial has 4 bedrooms, 3 baths and 1st floor 
guest suite. 

NEWHALL & OGILVY 
(203) 869-8100 



BERKSHIRE MOUNTAINS 
SOUTH 

7 Acres, Rushing Stream 

2Vi hours NYC, 200 feet from 60 acre private lake. 
Appraised at 520,000. Will accept reasonable of- 
fer, 15 year terms. 

Owner, (212) 580-8984 



I 




250 years old - and still charming I Tiny cottage, 
lovely yard. Fireplace, patio, separate studio barn. 
Low taxes. Don't be a snob. Enjoy the price. 
$58,000. Talk to Tina S. Fredericks Realty, East 
Hampton, New York, (516) 324-4418. 



GREENWICH VILLAGE 

3-storey renovated house for sale. Consists of com- 
mercially zoned first floor suitable for studio and 
two npper floors for residential use. For further 
details call 

Brenda, 765-6951 



WEST STOCKBRIDGE 

Mediterranean/Portuguese villa. 7 rooms. 10 
acres atop knoll. 300 degree view. Only $59,500. 

ISGOOD REALTY 

Pittsfield, Mass. (413) 443-4416 




6 BEDROOM COLONIAL • Here's another 
home for the large family who needs a lot of 
breathing space. Entrance foyer. Formal Living 
Room and Dining Room, Well planned Super 
Kitchen, paneled Den PLUS a Bedroom and Bath 



on the First Floor; Second Floor Features: 5 Bed- 
rooms, 3V4 Baths. Property is complete with 42' 
in-ground Pool, a small Barn with 2 Stalls, tack 
room and feed room - all this on 5 Acres - low taxes 
- Immediate Occupancy $145,000. 



Rt. 



MAX E. SPANN, INC. 
REALTOR 

202-206, Pluckemin, N.J. (201) 658-3688 



CATSKILL MOUNTAINS 

2 high level Mountaintop acres. Spectacular pano- 
ramic view overlooking Pepacton Reservoir with 
new 2 bedroom chalet shell with loft, fireplace, 
electricity, large deck. $18,500. Terms with owner. 

REDMOND AGENCY 



Route 28, 
(914) 586-2696 



ArkviUe, N.Y. 12406 

Closed Sundays 



ULTRAMODERN 
DREAM HOUSE IN WOODS 

Architect designed in Cedar & Redwood for low 
maintenance, total privacy; 14- acre heavy woods. 
20* window walls with winter lakeview, shed roofs, 
decks, balconies, skylights, fireplace. Bus/Train I 
hour NYC Sterling Forest - Tuxedo, N.Y. Re- 
duced from $96,500 to $84,500. Business (212) 
371-6000, x409; Home (516) 487-3615. 




MILLBROOK, NEW YORK 



Majestically situated on hilltop with breathtaking 
views, this 8 room, 3 bedroom contemporary has 
sauna, 3 fireplaces and is totally wired for sound. 
Dramatic tri-level design fits house to hillside. 8 
rolling acres of meadow and woods offer total se- 
clusion. IK hours from NYC. Additional acres 
available. $99,000, priced for quick sale. Call 
Canterbury Realty Inc. - (914) 462-4820 or (H) - 
(914) 462-7084. 



FOR SALE, TRADE OR ? 

123 acres located just north of West Palm Beach. 
This property is on the Loxahatchee River with 
approximately 5000' of shoreline. The rolling ele- 
vation reaches a height of 25-30' and is beautifully 
wooded. A newly constructed paved road leads to 
the property off U.S. 1. Current M.A.I. appraisal 
4.1 million. Existing 4 bedroom home, 4 baths, 
4-car garage & central air. The property has 
preliminary plat approval for 200+ single family 
lots. Including 40 on the river and 65 on the 
proposed interior fresh water lake. Sewage, water 
and electricity are immediately available to the 
property. Box 1056 NYM. 



One & Two Bedroom 
Apartments in 
One of America's 
Most Distinguished Landmarks 



ONE 

RFTH 
AVENUE 




A Fully Operative Co-op 
From $29,500 to $65,000 

Selling Agent on 
Premises Daily 



777-7000 



This Offering is Made 
by Prospectus Only 



OCEAN REEF CLUB 
KEY LARGO, FLORIDA 

Unique - 250 ft. ocean frontage with direct access, 
Bonefish Flats, Coral Reefs, Gulf Stream, 50 miles 
to Islands - 150 ft. seawall mooring, 3 bedroom, 3 
bath modern house. Owner W.A. Barrows, 315 
Solano Prado, Coral Gables 33156. (305) 
667-2160 or 274-0217. 



Brownstone in Manhattan's E. 80's 
near Carl Schurz Park. Charming 20' 5 story 
building has owner's garden duplex 4- $14,000 in- 
come from 3 floor-thru apartments. Possibility of 
full possession for J-51 Conversion by July, 1977. 
Asking only $125,000 with 29% cash. For details 
of this and other 1-3 family townhouses through- 
out Manhattan 

call Dyanna Shikiar 
Leslie J. Garfield & Co. Inc. 
(212) 371-8200 



Westchester County 
Croton Commuting 
Stone Country Home 
Separate Studio - Private Lake 

Wide center hall, charming cathedral ceiling, liv- 
ing room with hooded fireplace, dining room, eat- 
in kitchen, 3 large bedrooms, 2 baths. Rustic 
studio with air-conditioner and heater. Excep- 
tional, beautiful 1.36 acres of country property, 
private large lake, great swimming, boating, fish- 
ing and skating. $85,000. 

ROBERT MORIN 
(914) 941-0943 
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BRIDGEHAMPTON 
WHY RENT 
WHEN YOU CAN BUY? 

Following People Need Only Apply: 

. . . Single/Couple with good taste 
(house has charm I) 
. . . Sufficient cash (about 1/3) down, 2/3 acre 
. . . Ability to recognize a good investment 
(Est rental $7,000, Price $70,000) 
. . . People with common send 
(No noise problem, house set 200* back) 

. . . Knowledgeable people 
(extension make Mtk. Hwy. a back road) 

Write to OWNER: 
BOX 1062 NEW YORK MAGAZINE 




GARRISON-ON-HUDSON 

OVERLOOKING HUDSON RIVER with 
beautiful views of West Point 14 Room 
COLONIAL built in 1843. White columned porch 
around 3 sides. Fireplaces. Gracious entertaining 
and comfortable family living. Romantic 5Vi acre 
setting with stone walls and huge old trees. Guest 
house. SO miles north of NYC Minutes to walk to 
train station. Priced to sell at $165,000. Exclusive 
with MANTTOU REALTY, 77 Main Street Cold 
Spring-on-Hudson, N.Y. (914) 265-2326; 
Evenings (914) 424-3474. Additional listings In- 
clude stone gatehouse, bams, Victorian houses, 
etc 



GREENWICH,CONNECnCUT 

Almost 3 acres exceptionally lovely property in 
mid-country location. Quality stone/shingle home 
for the smaller family. Guest suite, lovely interior, 
3-car garage. PLUS a new all-weather tennis 
court $180,000. 

PUTNAM ASSOCIATES Ltd. 
(203) 869-8864 




OLD WESTBURY, L.I. 

All this and tennis, too! True Southern Hospital- 
ity welcomes every guest in this classic Georgian 
Colonial, set on four acres of luxurious landscaped 
countryside: complete with 7 bedrooms, 4Vi baths, 
heated swimming pool, 4-car garage, cabana wing, 
3 • room apartment new Har True tennis court and 
much more. 

Principals only. $275,000. Brochure available. 
Telephone 9-5, Monday • Friday: 

(516) 735-4635 (10 pt) 
Who could ask for anything more? 
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NORTH CALDWELL, N.J. 

Custon 10-year old Colonial with in-law/profes- 
sional apartment over 3-car garage on 1.86 acres. 
Outbuilding, greenhouse, 4- rone heat panel 
molded living and dining rooms, 5 bedrooms, 2 full, 
2 half baths, playroom, large rear porch. Apart- 
ment has living-dining room, bedroom, fall bath 
and kitchen, separate entrances. 45 minutes NYC 
$135,000 • Owner (201) 266-0375. 



HAMPTON 
REAL ESTATE SEMINAR 
SEA REALTY 
OF THE HAMPTONS 
PRESENTS 

A unique experience in the Persian Room of the 
Plaza Hotel on November 10th, 17th, December 
1st & 8th at 8 p.m. At the seminar you will: 

LEARN 

Tax advantages of Real 
Estate investment 
What to consider in selecting 
a building site. 

How to evaluate a properties value. 

How to effectively use a builder. 

More about the ambience of the Hamptons. 

FROM: An Architect A Tax Expert 
A a Leading Ecologist 

Coffee St dessert with question A answer 
period will follow lectures. 

Enrollment for this seminar is limited. Please send 
Name, address, number attending ft desired date 
with $20 per person enrollment fee (checks paya- 
ble to Sea Realty Seminar) to The Hamptons 
Real Estate Seminar", Box 12K, 1199 Park Ave- 
nue, New York City, N.Y. 10028. 



TUNIS LAKE A 

HOLDS THE SECRET 4 F> 
OF THE CATSKILLS! ^ 

TUNIS LAKE is a carefully organized effort to 
provide purchasers with minimum 5 acres in a 
unique retreat comprising 75 projected parcels 
in an area of 560 acres, with availability to its 
own recreational facilities: swimming and 
fishing in a spring-fed lake, handball and tennis 
courts, cross country ski and nature trails. 
$15,000. Spectacular views from every site 
provide the best in Catskill scenery. Adjacent to 
downhill ski resort and within easy distance to 
golf courses and historic village of Andes, N.Y. 

SEND FOR FREE 
BROCHURE TO: 
LAKE TUNIS PROPERTIES, INC. 
RT. 28, ANDES, N.Y. 13731 
OR CALL' 914 676-4600 

This advertisement is not an ottering which on only be made by 
a lormal prospectus. 



CONTEMPORARY 

Cliff hanging unique home in Sussex County, N J. 
30 mile views! Cathedral ceilings, slanted roofs, 
large paned windows, wrap-around decks and bal- 
conies. Extreme privacy on 2 acres accessable to 
major Highways. $e>9,900. 

ZAMOS REAL ESTATE 
Newton, N.J. (201) 383-4554 



UPPER NYACK 
RIVERFRONT 
CONTEMPORARY 

One-of-a-kind 9 room gym, directly on the Hud- 
son. Unique design with complete privacy. Unlim- 
ited entertainment features. 

LYDECKER AGENCY 
NYACK (914) 358-3700 REALTORS 
Flash 1 Now commute to Wall St via Hovercraft 




1794 LIVINGSTON MANSION "CALL EN- lags. Less than two hours from New York City 

DAR HOUSE". Forty acre estate overlooking served by Amtrak. $350,000. Long term liberal 

Hudson River near Rhinebeck, New York. Sub- financing available. Call anytime, 

stantial river frontage, several homes and build- Irving Price, President 

HUDSON MICHAEL REALTY, INC. 
554 Warren Street 
Hudson, New York 12534 
(518) 828-1534 
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SALES & BARGAINS 



BY EVELYN KANTER 



NOTES ON MARKDOWNS, MONEY-SAVERS, AND RIPOFFS 



Plumagere — Overstock and discon- 
tinued items, monogrammed while you 
wait, are up to 70 percent off during 
this factory sale, until 11/8; short- and 
long-sleeved women's T's, were $10- 
$14, now $3.95-$7.50; canvas satchels 
(some irregulars), were $17.75— $28, 
now $9.95-$ 19.95; waterproof hooded 
yellow slickers, regularly $26, now 
$16.95. Also, wood-handled cotton um- 
brellas, were $15-$20, now $5.95- 
$10.45; chambray western shirts, reg- 
ularly $15 and $17, now $8.75 and 
$9.75. Cash sales only. Plumagere, 5 
West 30th St., third floor (564-7040). 

Imported Clothes — Well-designed In- 
dian and other clothes for men and 
women are being cleared at up to 75 
percent less than regular prices: caftans 
and jumpsuits, in winter-weight gauze, 
chambray, etc., were $30-$34, now $8- 
$10; shirts and tunics, including Madras 
plaid and cotton flannel, were $15- 
$17, now $5 and $8; dresses (wraps, 
some with quilted detailing), were $28- 
$34, now $10; quilted jackets, $10; 
more. Maharajah Sport, 2 West 33rd 
St., downstairs (279-8810). Thru 11/15. 

Leather — Current leather items are 
half the regular retail price at the fac- 
tory showroom: glove cowhide wallets 
for men and women, here $2.25-$6; 
leather-trimmed fabric styles, including 
signature prints, here $2.75-$7; pack- 
aged gift sets (key case and wallet, 
lighter and cigarette case, etc.) , here 
$6-$12; women's belts, including jute- 
trimmed leather, stencil cutouts, here 
$2-$4.50; envelope-style leather clutch 
handbags, $6; more. Carter Leather 
Goods Company, 41 East 11th St., fifth 
floor (475-3537). 

Beddy Buys — Regular prices here on 
Bates, Cannon, Stevens and others are 
equal to sale prices elsewhere. Exam- 
ples: queen/king Dacron-filled com- 
forters, patch and floral designs, regu- 
larly $35-$45, here $20-$30; jacquard 
towel sets (two each bath, hand, and 
washcloth), elsewhere $18— $30, here 
$11.50-$14.50; full-size-sheet sets (two 
each sheets and cases), here $12-$ 19; 
satin-edged blankets, solids and prints, 
72" by 90", regularly $9-$14, here 

Send suggestions for Sales & Bargains to 
Evelyn Kanter, c/o New York Magazine, 
755 Second Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10017, 
a month before the sale. Do not phone. 



S6.5U-S 10; bedspreads, including plaid 
throws, Colonial and quilted styles, 
regularly $10-S65, here $6.50-$40; plus 
tablecloths, pillows, more. Sussman 
Brothers, Inc., 483 Broadway near 
Broome St. (226-8372) . Closed Sat. 

To Keep You Warm — Outerwear for 
boys and men at prices just above 
wholesale: pile-lined nylon and cordu- 
roy hooded jackets, including down- 
look, sizes 4-20, retail $20-$45, here 
$13— $22; bomber/Fonzie-style jacket 
with ribbed waist and cuffs, in polyure- 
thane for boys, retail $30, here $1675, 
and in leather for men, retail $100, here 
S60; men's leather jackets and subur- 
ban coats with zip-out linings, retail 
$100-$160, here $60-$80; more. Jacket 
Factory Showroom, 1239 Broadway 
near 30th St., third floor (MU 4-2044). 

Kid Stuff — Quality girls' wear (sizes 
4-14) is on sale at the factory at whole- 
sale or below: hooded melton toggle 
coats, regularly $46-$55, now $26-$29 
(plaid separates to match coat lining, 
regularly $12-$22, now $5-$10); bath- 
ing suits and tennis dresses, regularly 
$12-$17, now S5-$9; velveteen and lin- 
en blazers, regularly $27, now $8-$13; 
corduroy skirt-and-blouse sets, now 
$1 5— $20; plus women's cotton-blend 
wrap skirts, regularly $25, now $12.50. 
Marlaine Fashions, 214 West 29th St., 
Room 602 (947-0179). Sale is 10/30-31 
and 11/2 only, noon to 5 p.m. 



Consumer Aware 

Auto Repairs — If your car's been 
driving you to the poorhouse, buy 
Monty Norris and Lyle K. Engels's 
Auto Repair Frauds (Arco, $8.95), to 
learn how to avoid the number-one 
consumer complaint (a Senate probe 
indicates that one third of U.S. citizens' 
total $30-billion annual car-repair bill 
pays for inadequate, inept, or fraudu- 
lent work) . The book provides a cram 
course on how cars work, the frauds of 
which to beware, and legal redress if 
you do get gypped. 

Auto mechanics are not licensed, but 
many are certified under a voluntary 
testing program by the National Insti- 
tute for Automotive Service Excellence, 
which publishes a directory of repair- 
men so certified (send $1.95 to NIASE, 
1825 K St. N.W., Suite 515, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 20006). mm 





Two words 
that pleasure 
your taste 




Clan 
MacGregor 

BLENDED 

SCOTCH WHISKY 

loox *^^^^Hr l$K,es 

-' r »»..■ 

IMPORTED 

U&Mt _ SMOOTH 



Blended Scotch Whisky • 80 Prool 
Popper Morson Co . Edison, N.J 0881 7 • Importers 



GREAT NEW STORE IN TOWN! 
In The Heart of New York's 
Lower East Side 

Designs by 
THE FINISHING TOUCH 

275 Grand Street 
New York, N.Y. 10002 
925-3440 

Fine Quality Furniture 
at Lower Prices 
MODERN, CONTEMPORARY, 
TRADITIONAL 
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WORLD'S MOST CHALLENGING 
CROSSWORD 

FROM THE SUNDAY TIMES OF LONDON 
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Clues 





ACROSS 


your shirt on? 




1 Dollars recently 


(7-5) 




obtained dis- 


18 Dimly recall 




honestly may 


part of the 




be very danger- 


match and 




ous. (8) 


about one per- 




5 Barriers keep in 


son in the 




criminals. (6) 


team? (4-8) 




9 Makes me crazy 


21 Given the 




about a garden- 


brush-off and 




ing implement? 


therefore in 




(ust the oppo- 


tears on board? 




site, that's 


(9) 




plain! (4-4) 


23 You might 


e 


10 Rake is ruined 


need to know 


o 

TD 


by a foreign 


how to use them 


c 
C 
-J 


ruler. (6) 


if going back 




12 Literary form 


to the streets. 


2j 


in the most 


(5) 


i/> 


clever sense. (5) 


24 Putting back 


L 
ra 


13 "Can the 


beer, Edward's 


Q 

* 


change his 


in high spirits! 


z 


skin, or the 


(6) 


6 


leopard his 


25 Story of Swiss 


i 


spots?" (Jere- 


archer is very 


CO 


miah) (9) 


revealing. (4-4) 




14 The nag to put 


26 Society is tak- 


@ 







ing in its first 
woman — such 
riddles! (6) 
27 Iran says it may 
be a member 
of an ancient 
civilisation. (8) 
DOWN 

1 Own first live 
bear. (6) 

2 A cream recipe 
made up with 
negative results 
perhaps. (6) 

3 Uncle in good 
health when 
appearing be- 
fore the Queen 
in Dickens. 
(3,6) 

4 First lessons 
come from its 
books. (3, 9) 

6 Time to muse. 
(5) 

7 Sacks used by 
moneymen? (8) 



8 The trap to the 
right contains 
the dog you 
want. (8) 
11 Vessels are 
broken up there 
by captains. 
(5-7) 

15 Look after 
properly, but 
in a cautious 
fashion? (9) 

16 Charles sent 
out with mod- 
erates. (8) 

17 Remove repug- 
nant kind of 
tea. (8) 

19 Demand part of 
a rifle for the 
foreign soldier. 
(6) 

20 Flower on pole 
behind. (6) 

22 Bit of food giv- 
en to the en- 
gineer. (5) 



Solution To Last Issue's Puzzle. 



n a fa n □ 
m □ m n n a n 
□ □ nan ra 

□□□□5C3 cnoca 

q □ a m a □ 

n ra a ra a 



iA£\v\£\RMt\A\S TM 




urn 

m ■ □ r . 



□ □ 



' CHANGE OF ADDRESS 
Attach present mailing label here 
and write in new address below. 
(Please allow 4-6 weeks' 

. processing time) 



Name 



Street Address 



City 



State Zip Code 

PLEASE ADDRESS ALL SUBSCRIP- 
TION ORDERS AND INQUIRIES 
TO: NEW YORK, Subscription De- 
partment, P.O. Box 2979, Boulder, 
Colorado 80302. 

□ NEW SUBSCRIPTION 

□ RENEWAL 

□ 1 year — $18 □ 2 years — $32 

□ Payment enclosed □ Bill me 
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The glow of love. After d inner light the fire with Sombuca Romana, the spectacular after-dinner liqueur, imported from 
Italy. A perfect way to warm up any evening. As a cordial, in espresso or American coffee. For a unique coffee break, try Sambuca 
Con Mosca: Pour one ounce of Sambuca Romana into a liqueur glass. Then, float three roasted coffee beans on the top. For an 
unusual special effect, light prior to serving. For Recipe Book, send postcard to: Palmer & Lord, Ltd., Dept.H.Syosset, N.Y 1 179] . 



THE NEW 
PICTURE 

EVERYONE'S 
RUSHING 
TO SEE. 



If you're like the thousands who" find it hard to believe 
that Sony's new Trinitron Plus 
has an even better color TV picture than our previous Sonys, do what * 
they're doing — go to a Sony dealer and see for yourself. i 

TRINITRON PLUS" 

"rrexsoNY." 

Actual closed-circuit picture. © 1976 Sony Coiporation of America SONY and Trinitron Plus are trademarks of Sony Corporation 
For more information write "Trinitron Plus'.' Sony, 9 Wesl 57 St., New York, N Y 10019 



